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chat no one can read'properly what he does not under/fand. 
Which leads me to obſerve, that there are many books much 
fitter for improving children in reading, than moſt parts of 
Scripture, eſpecially of the Old Teftament.. Becauſe the werds 
of our Engliſh Bible are, many of them, 2&/olere; the phra- 
ſeolegy, as of all bare tranſlations, iff; the ſubjecs not Fa- 
miliar to young perſons; and the characters grave and For- 
bidding. Fables and tales, founded upon good morals, and 
ſelect parts of biſtory and biography, and familiar dialogues, 
are more pleafing' and ſuitable to children under ſeven and 
eight years of age. And ſuch familiar reading, as coming 
near to their o-Wn chat, is moſt likely to keep them from, or 
cure them of a canting, whining, drawling, or umanimatta 
-thavnes, +: 06) nee nee ef ning 196 Bl _ N 
They muſt be taught, that, in queſtions, the voice is 
often to ri/e toward the end of the ſentence, contrary to the 
manner of pronouncing molt other ſorts of matter; becauſe . 
the empbatical word, or that, upon which the fre/++ of the 
queſtion lies, is often the Ja in the ſentence. Examp. Can 
any good come out of Nazareth??? | Here the emphati- 
cal word is Nazareth; therefore the word Nazareth is to be 
ronounced in a higher note, than any other part of the 
ſentence. But in pronouncing the following, By what au- 
„ thority doſt thou theſe things; and wv/0/gave thee this au- 
*. thority ?** the emphatical words are authority and who : 
becauſe what the . Jews aſked our Saviour was, by what 
poauer, or authority, he did his wonderful works; and how 
he came by that power. And in all queſtions, the emphaſis ; 
muſt, according to the intention of the ſpeaker, be put upon 4 
that word, which ſignifies the point, about which he enquires. 
Examp. ** Is.it true, that you have'ſcen a noble lord from 
s court to-day, who has told you bad news ? If the en- 
gquirer wants only to know, whether ayſelf, or ſome other 
perſon, has ſeen the 2 great man; he will put the 
emphaſis upon o. If he knows, that 1 have ſeen ſome- 
body from court, and only wants to know, whether I have 
ſeen a great man, who may be ſuppoſed to know, what in- 
Ferior perſons about the court do not, he will put the emphaſis 
upon noble lord. If he wants to know, only whether the 
reat man came directiy from court, ſo that his intelligence 
may be depended upon, he will put the emphaſis upon court. 
If he wants only to know, whether I have ſeen him to- day, 
or yeſterday, he will pat the emphaſis upon 79-day. If he 
knows, that I have ſeen a uw man from court, to-day, and 
only wants to know, whether he has told me any news, he 


| will put the emphaſis upon news, If he knows all the reſt, - 
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(10) . 
and wants only to know, whether the news, I heard, was 
bad; he will put the emphaſis upon the word bad. N 

The matter contained in a parentbeſis, or between commas 
inſtead of a parentheſis, which authors and editors often uſe, 
and between brackets, [] is to be pronounced with a lower 
voice, and quicker than the reſt, and with a ſhort fop at the 
beginning aud end; that the hearer may perceive where the 
ſtrain of the diſcourſe breaks of, and w it is reſumed ; 
as, When, therefore, the Lord knew, that the Phariſees 
had heard, that Jeſus made, and baptized more diſciples 
** than Jobn (though Jeſus bim/elf did not baptize, but 
„ bis diſciples he — from Judea, and returned to 
, ĩ tif ĩ—m— 0 
A youth ſhould not only be accuſtomed to read to the 
maſter, while the general buſineſs of the ſchool is going 

on, fo that none, but the maſter, and thoſe of his own claſs, 
can hear him; but likewiſe to read, or ſpeak, by him/e/F, 
While all the 1% bear. This will give him courage, and 
accuſtom him to pronounce diſtinctiy, fo that every ſyllable 
mall be heard (though not every 1yllable alike lend, and 
with the ſame emphaſs through the whole room. For it is 
one part of the judgment of a public ſpeaker, to accommodate 
his voice to the place he ſpeaks in, in ſuch a manner as to 
All it, and, at the ſame time not fun the hearers. It is 
matter of no ſmall difficulty to bring young readers to ſpeak 
How enough. There is little danger of their ſpeaking 70 
How. Though that is a fault, as well as the contrary. 

For the hearers cannot but be diſguſted and tired with liſt- 
ening much longer than is neceſſary, and loſing precious 
time. 135 Ln 8 | | Nn | ; 
In every ſentence; there is ſome'word, perhaps ſeveral, 
which are to be pronounced with a Hronger accent, or em- 
phaſis, than the others, Time was, when the emphatical 
word, or words, in every ſentence, were printed in Italics. 
And a great advantage it was toward «nder/tanding the ſeaſj - 
of the author, eſpecially, where there was a thread of rea- 
foxing carried on. But we are now grown fo nice, that 
we have found, the intermixture of two characters deforms 
the page, and gives it a ſpeckled appearance. As if it were 
not of infinitely: more conſequence to make ſure of edifying 
the reader, than of plea/ing his eye. But to return to empha- 
fs, there is nothing more pedantic than ro much laid upon 
triſing matter. Men of learning, efpecially phyſicians, and 
divines, are apt to get into a fulſome, bombaſtic way of 
| | 494 h uttering 
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uttering themſelves on all occafions, as if they were dictating. 
4 when perhaps the-buſtnefs is of no greater conſequence, thaw | 


Xt What's a cleck þ ad thawn's the mind hy IR 8 
Mhoſe conch is that we've left behind ? / 
| 30 i N N 272 S wirr. 55 


Nor can any error be more ridiculous, than ſome that have 
been occaſioned by an emphaſis placed aurong. Such was 
that of a clergyman's curate, who, having occafion to read 
eh our Saviour's faying' ti the difciples, Luke 


xiv. 25. O. fools, and ſlow of heart ¶ Ucat is, backward Þ 


* to believe all:that:the prophets have written — | 
e me!” placed the emphaſis upon the word Believe; as4 
Chriſt had called them fools for 42/;ewing.' Upon the reftor's 
finding fault; when he read it next, he placed the empha- 
ſis upon a// ; as if it had been fooliſh in the difciples to be- 
lieve all.. The rector again blaming this manner of pla- 
cing the emphaſis, the good curate accented the ward pro- 
_ phets, As if the prophets had been perſons in xy reſpect wor- 
A total want of energy in expreſſing pathetic language is 
equally blameable. I have often been amazed how'public 
. ſpeakers could bring out the frong and pathetic expreſſions, 
they have occaſion to utter, in ſo col and un- animated a man- 
ner. I happened lately to hear the tenth chapter of Joſhua 
read in a church in the country. It contains the hiſtory 
of the miraculous conqueſt of the five kings, who aroſe a- 
gainſt the people of Iſrael. The clergyman bears a very 
character in the neighbourhood. I was therefore: 
grieved to hear him read ſo friking a piece of ſcripture-hi- 
ſtory in a manner. ſo-43-animated, that it was fit to lull the 
whole pariſh to ep. Particulerly I ſhall never forget his 
manner of expreſſing the — — which is the 
Jewiſh general's order to bring out the captive kings to 
ſlaugbrer. Open the mouth of the cave, and bring out 
«+ thoſe five kings to me out of the cave; which he uttered 
in the very manner, he would have expreſſed himſelf, if he 
had ſaid to his boy, «© Open my chamber door, and bring 
«© me my 1 from under the bed.“ 4 
Cicero & very judiciouſly directs, that a public ſpeaker 
remit, from time to time, ſomewhat of the vebemence of his 
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action, and not utter every paſſage with all the force be can; 
to ſet off, the more ſtrongly, the: more emphatical parts; as 


the painters, by means of ſhades properly placed, make the 


figures ftand off bolder... For if the ſpeaker has uttered a 
weaker paſſage with all the energy he is maſter of, what is he 
to do, — * comes to the n pathetic parts ? 

The eaſe, with which a ſpeaker goes through a long diſ- 
courſe, and his/acce/s with his audience, depend much upon 
his ſerting out in a proper key“, and at a due pitch of loud- 
e/c.. If he begins in too high a tone, or ſets out too loud, 
how is he afterwards to riſe to a Higher note, or ſwell his 
voice louder, as the more pathetic ſtrains may require? The 
command of the voice, therefore, in this reſpect, is to be 
ſtudied very early. a #4 Hertu 51 em 
The — or pat bot, with which a ſpeech is to be deli- 
vered, is to increa/e, as the ſpeech goes on. The ſpeaker is 
to grow warm by degrees, as the chariot-wheel by its conti- 
noed motion ; not to beg in a pathetic ſtrain; becauſe the 


audience are not prepared to go along with him, + S119 


Faſſe and prouincial accents. are to be guarded againſt, or 


corrected. The manner of pronouncing, which is uſual 


among people of education, who are natives of the metro- 
folis, is, in every country, the ftandard, For, what Ho- 
race} ſays, of the choice of words, viz. that the people, by 


- their pradice, eſtabliſh what is right, is equally true of the 


* 


pronunciation of them. 2 
Nature has given to every emotion of the mind its proper 
outward expreſſion, in ſuch manner, that what ſuits one, can- 
not, by any means, be accommodated to another. Children 
at three years of age expreſs their grief in a tone of voice, 
and with an action totally i ferent, from that, which they 
uſe to expreſs their anger; and they utter their joy in a man- 
ner different from both. | Nor do they ever, by miſtake, ap- 
ply ane in place of another. From hence, that is, from na- 
ture, is to be deduced the whole art of ſpeaking properly. 
What we mean does not fo much depend upon the aber we 
ſpeak, as on our manner of ſpeaking them; and accordingly, 


The We from muſic) means that note, in the ſcale, which 
is the loweſt of thoſe that are uſed in a particular piece, and to which tha 
others refer; and has nothing to do with loudneſs, or ſoftneſs, For a 
zece of mute may be ſung or played louder or ſofter, whatever its key is. 
+: © Quid infuavius, c. What is more offenſive to the ear, than for 
« a pleader to open his cauſe in a boiſterous manner.“ Auc Tr. ap H- 
N. L. III. N. XII. r 8 
3 © Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma loquendi. T. | 
| - Hor, ART, Porr. 
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in life, the greateſt attention is paid to 251, as expreſſive of 
what our bord often give no indication of. Thus nature fixes. 
the outward expreſſion of every intention or ſentiment of the 
mind. Art only adds gracefulne/5 to what nature leads to. 
As nature has determined, that man ſhall walk on his tet, not 
his hands: Art teaches him to walk gracefully, * © | 
Every part of the human frame contributes to expreſs the 
aſſions and emotions of the mind, and to ſhew, in general, 
its preſent ſtate. The head is ſometimes erectæd, ſometimes 
hung down,. ſometimes drawn ſuddenly back with an air of 
diſdain, ſometimes ſhews by a nod, a particular perſon, or 
object; gives aſſent, or denial, by different motions; threatens 
by one ſort of movement, approves by another, and expreſſes 
Suſpicion by a third. . 1 ge 1 : 
The arms are ſometimes BVoth thrown out, ſometimes the 
right alone. Sometimes they are /if7ed up as high as the 
face, to expreſs wonder, ſometimes held out before the breaſt, 
to ſhew fear; /pread forth with the hands open, to expreſs. 
defire or affetion ; the hands clapped in ſurprixe, and in ſud- 
den jey and grief; the right hand clenched; and the arms 
'brandiſhed, to threaten ; the two arms ſet a-kimbo, to look big, 
and expreſs contempt or courage. With the hands, as Quins 
tilian * ſays, we ſolicit, we refuſe, we promiſe, we threaten, 
we diſmiſs, we invite, we intreat, we expreſs aver/ion, fear, 
doubting, denial, aſting, affirmation, negation, zoy, grief, con- 
fon, penitence. With the hands we de/cribe, and point out 
all circumſtances of time, place, and manner of what we 
relate; we excite the paſſions of others, and /oothe them, we 
approve and diſapprove, permit, or prohibit, admire, or deſpiſe. 
The hands ſerve us inſtead of many ſorts of words, and where 
the language of the tongue is unknown, that of the hand; is 
_ underſtood, being #niwer/al, and common to all nations. 
The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs defire, or averſion, 
love, or hatred, courage, or fear, and produce exultation, or 
leaping in ſudden joy; and the famping of the foot expreſſes 
earneſineſs, anger, and threatening. f TR: 
Etſpecially the face, being furniſhed with a variety of muſ- 
cles, does more in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind, than 
the whole humane frame beſides. The change of colour (in 
white people) ſhews by turns, anger by redneſs, and ſome- 
times by paleneſi, fear likewiſe by paleneſi, and ſhame by 
bluſhing, Every feature contributes its part, The mouth, 
open, ſhews one ſtate of the mind, /ut, another; the gnaſbing 
of the teeth another. The forehead ſmooth, and eyebrows arched. 
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and eaſy, ſhew tranquillity, or joy. Mirth opens the mouth to- 
ward the ears, criſps the naſe, half-/puts the eyes, and ſome- 
times fills them with tears. The front wrinkled into frowns, 
and the eyebrows WB 2. the eyes, like clouds, fraught 
with tempeſt, ſhew a mind agitated with fury. Above all, 
the eye ſhews the very /piri in a vibe form. In every dif- 
ferent ſtate of the mind, it aſſumes a different appearance. 
Joy brightens and Fey it. Grief halfeclaſes, and drowns it in 
tears. Hatred and anger, flaſh from it like lightning. Love, 
darts from it in glances, like the orient beam, Jealauſ) and 
ſquinting envy, dart their contagious bats from the eye, And 
devotion raiſes it to the ſkies, as if the /oul of the holy man 

were going to take its flight to heaven, CY 
The ancients * uſed ſome geſtures which are unknown to 
us, as, to expreſs gie, and other violent emotions of the 
mind, they uſed to ſtrike their 4neces with the palms of their 
hands. 3 | SOD | 
The farce of attitude and /oo4;, alone appears in a wonder- 
ouſly ſtriking manner, in the works of the painter and a- 
tuary; Who have the delicate art of making the flat canvas 


and rocky marble utter every paffon of the human mind, 


and touch the /oz/ of the ſpectator, as if the picture, or ſta- 
tue, /poke the pathetic language of Shakeſpear. It is no 
wonder, then, Bt maſterly action joined with powerful elo- 
cution ſhould be irreſiſtible. And the variety of expreſſion by 
Jooks and geſtures, is fo $7eats that, as 1s well known, a whole 
play can 1 repreſented auit heut a avord /poken, Sb: 
The following are, I believe, the principal paſons, bu- 
mout's, ſentiments, and intentions, which are to be expreſſed 
by ſpeech and adi. And 52000 it wall be allowed by the 
reader, that it is nearly in the following manner, that za- 
ture expreſſes them. | | 
Trangquillity, or apathy, appears by the compaſure of the 
countenance, and general repaſe of the body and limbs, without 
the exertion of any one my/cie. The countenance open; the 
forchead ſmooth ; the eytbroaws. arched; the mouth juſt not 
ut; and the eyes 12855 with an ca/y motion from object 
to Object, but not dwelling long upon any one. 
Cheer fulneſi, adds a ſmile, opening the mouth a little more. 
Mirtb, or laughter, opens the mouth ſtill more towards the 
ears; cri/ps the noje ; lefſens the aperture of the eyes, and 
ſometimes fills. them with tears; thakes and conwulſes the 
Whole tame; giving conſiderable pain, which occaſions 
helding the /ides, | 
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_ -Raillery, in ſport, without real anime/{ty, puts on the / 
pet of cheerfulneſs, The tone of worce is  /prightly, With 
contempt, Or e it caſts a look. a/quint, from time to 
time, at the object; and quits the cheerful aſpect for one 
mixed between an affected grin and /ourne/5. The Wer 
is dragun up with an air of diſdain. The arms are ſet a-4imbo 
on the hips; and the right hand now and then thrown out to- 
Ward the object, as if one were going to ſtrike another a ſlight 

back-hand blow. The pitch Pike voice rather loud, the tone 
arch and fueering ;_ the ſentences ſhort ; the expreſſions ſaty 
rical, with mock-praiſe intermixed. There are inſtances of 
raillery in ſcripture atſelf, as 1 Kings xvii. and Iſa. xliv. 
And the excellent Tillotſon has not ſcrupled to indulge a 
train of that ſort now and then, eſpecially in expoſing the 


mock ſolemnities of that moſt ludicrous (as well as odious) 


of all religions, popery. Nor ſhould I think raillery un- 
worthy the attention of the lawyer; as it may occaſionally 
come in, not unuſefully, in his pleadings, as well as any 
other flroke of ornament, or entertainment. 
Buffoonry, aſſumes an arch, ſly, leering gravity. Muſt not 
uit its ſerious aſpect, though all ſhould lang to burſt ribs of 
ſteel. This command of face is ſomewhat difficult ; though 


not ſo hard, I ſhould think, as to reſtrain the contrary ſym-, 


pathy, I mean of weeping with thoſe who weep. 


Jay, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by clapping 
A -- 


of hands, and exultation, or gp. The #zes are opened 
wide; perhaps filled with tears; often raiſed” to heaven, 
eſpecially by devout perſons. The countenance is ſmiling, 
not compoſedly, but with features aggravated. The voice 
riſes, from time to time, to very High notes. 


Deligbt; or pleaſure, as when one is entertained, or ra- 
viſhed with muſic, painting, oratory, or any ſuch elegancy, 


__. thews itſelf by the Jools, geſtures, and utterance of je; but 


moderated, TEES | | 
_ Gravity, or ſeriouſneſs, the mind fixed upon ſome impor- 
tant ſubject, draws down the eyebrows a little; caſts down, 
or hutt, or raiſes the eyes to heaven; /uts the mouth, and 
pinches the lips cloſe. The poſture of the body and limbs is 
compoſed, and without much orion. The ſpeech, if any, 
flaw and ſolemn; the tone unvarying. _. 1 
Enquiry, into an obſcure ſubject, fires the body in one 
poſture, the head ffooping, and the eye poring, the eyebrows 


drawn down. 


— —  - ridiculum acri | 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque ſecat res. Hor, 
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Attention, to an eſteemed, or ſuperſor character, has the 
ſame aſpect; and requires flence ; the eyes often caſt down 
upon the ground; ſometimes fixed on the face of the ſpeaker ; 


but not too pertly. 


"Modeſty, or ſubmiſſion, bends the body forwards; lewels the 
eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of the ſuperior character. 


The voice low ; the tone ſubmiſſive ; and words few. 


Pierplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended with ſome 
degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draws all the parts of the body 
together; gathers up the arms upon the breaſt, unleſs one hand 
covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead ; draws down the eye- 
brows; hangs the head upon the breaſt ; caſts down the eyes, 
ſhuts and pinches the eyelids cloſe ; ſhuts the mouth, and pinches 
the lips cloſe, or bites them. Suddenly the whole body is 
vehemently agitated. The perſon walks about bufily ; ops 
abruptly. Then he za/k- to himſelf, or makes grimaces, If 
he ſpeaks to another, his pau/es are very long; the tone of 
his voice unvarying, and his ſentences broken, exprefing half, 
and keeping in half of what ariſes in his mind. nip 
 Vexation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary misfor- 
tune, agitates the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf 
with the /coks, geſtures, refuſe, and tone of perplexity, it 
adds complaint, fretting, and lamenting. | ITE. 

Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, looks down upon 
diſtreſs with 1;fted hands ; eyebrows drawn down ; mouth open; 
and features drawn together, Its expreſſion, as to looks, and 
e is the ſame with thoſe of /zFering, (ſee Suffering, 

ut more moderate, as the painful feelings are only ſympa- 
thetic, and therefore one remowe as it were, more diſtant from 
the ſoul, than what one feels in his ozvn perſon. 

rief, ſudden, and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beating the 
Bead; groveling on the ground: tearing of garments, hair, 
and fleſh; ſcreaming aloud, weeping, ſtamping with the fret, 
lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven; burrying to 
and fro, running diſtracted, or fainting away, ſometimes 
ewithout recovery. Sometimes violent grief produces a torpid 
ſullen ſilence, reſembling total aparhy *. 

Melancholy, or fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, motionleſs. 
The lower jar full the = pale, the eyes are caſ daun, 
Zulfaſbut, eyelids ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trickling i- 
lent, and unwiped; with a total inatrention to every thing that 
paſſes. - Words, if any, ftxv, and thoſe dragged out, rather 
than holen; the accents weak, and inferrupred, /ighs breaking 
into the middle of ſentences aud words. VV 


* Curz leves loquuntur ; inzentes flupent. Senec, Hier. 


I - Deſpair, 
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Depair, as in a condemned criminal, or one, who has 
toſt all hope of ſalvation, bend; the eyebrows downward 
clouds the forehead; rolls the eyes around frightfally ; opens the 

mouth toward the ears; bites the lips; widens the Pa | 

gnaſbes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt. The heart 13 

too much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow; yet the eyeballs will 
be red and inflamed like thoſe of an animal in a rabid ſtate. 
The head is hung down upon the breaſt, The arms are bended 

at the elbows: the t clenched hard: the veins and muſcles 
 fevelled; the ſkin livid; and the whole body frained and vio» 
lently agitated ; groans, expreſſive of inward torture, more 
frequently uttered than vort's, If any words, they are few, 
and expreſſed with a /ullen, eager bitterneſs ; the tone of 
voice often loud and furious, As it often drives people to 
diſtraction, and ſelf- murder, it can hardly be over- acted by 
one, who would repreſent it. | | 4 
Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth; ſhortens the noſe ; draws d:wwn the eyebrows ; gives 
the countenance an air of awildneſs ; covers it with deadly pale- 
neſs; draws back the elow: parallel with the ſides; /ifts up 
the open Hanes, the fingers together, to the height of the Tn 
breaſt, ſo that the palms face the dreadful object, as ſhields . 
oppoſed againſt it. One foot is drawn back behind the other, 
ſo that the body ſeems ſrinting from the danger, and put- 
ting itſelf in a poſture for flight. The heart beats violently ; 
the breath is fetched guict and ſhort; the whole body is thrown 
into a general tremor. The voice is weak and trembling ; the 

Sentences are ſport, and the meaning confuſed and incoberent. 
Imminent danger, real, or fancied, produces, in timorous 
perſons, as women and children, violent fþrieks, without any 
articulate ſound of words; and ſometimes irrecoverably con- 
Founds the underſtanding; produces fainting, which is ſome- 
times followed by death. | ; 

i Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a diſadvantages 
before ones fellow-creatures, turns away the face trom the 
beholders; covers it with Slips; hangs the head ; caſts 

do on the eyes, draws down the eyebrows ; either ſtrikes the 
perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thing in his own 
defence, cauſes his tongue to falter, and confounds his utter- 
ance; and puts him upon making a thouſand geſtures and 
22 to keep himſelf in countenance ; all which only 

eighten the confuſion of his appearance, | 
. Remor/e, or a painful ſenſe of guilt, caſts down the coun- 
fenance, and clouds it with anxiety; hangs down the head; 
draws the eyebrows down upoh the eyes. The right hand 
beats the ret. The teeth gubiſb with anguiſh, The whole 
| e body 


body is frained and violently agitated. If this frong remorſe 
1s Mar by the more gracious diſpoſition of penitence, or 
contrition; then the eyes are rai/ed (but with great appearance 
of doubting and fear) to the throne of heavenly mercy ; and 
immediately caſt down again to the earth, Then floods of 
tears are ſeen to flow, The Lees are bended; or the body 
praſtrated on the ground. The arms are Spread in a ſup- 
liant poſture, and the voice of deprecation is uttered with 
bg hs, groans, timidity, hefitation, and trembling. | 
Courage, ſteady, and cool, opens the countenance, gives the 
whole form an erect and graceful air.- The accents are frong, 
Full-mouthed and articulate, the voice firm and even. 
Boaſting, or affected courage, is loud, bluſtering, threaten- 
ing. The eyes fare; the eyebrows drawn down ; the face 
is red and bloated; the mouth pouts out; the voice hollow 
and zbundering ; the arms are ſet a-kimbo; the head often 
nodding in a menacing manner; and the right #/, clenched, 
is brendi/hed, from time to time, at the perſon threatened. 
The right foo: is often famped upon the ground, and the 
125 take ſuch large rides, and the feps are fo heawy, that 
the earth ſeems. to tremble under them. 
Pride aſſumes a /ofty look, bordering upon the aſpect 
and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eyebrows 
conſiderably drawn denen; the mouth pouting out; moſtly 
ut, and the Yips pinched cloſe. The words walk out 
a-firut, with a flow, Hit, bembaſtic affectation of impor- 
tance. The arms generally a-4imbo, and the legs at a 
diftance from one another, taking large trage: rider. 
OZ/tinacy adds to the aſpect of pride, a dogged /oarne/7, 
like that of malice. See Malice. | 
_ Authority opens the countenance ;. but draws down in eye- 
Broaus a little, fo far as to give the look of gravity, See 
Gravity. 8 N | 
Commanding requires an air a little more peremttory, with 
a look a little ſevere or fern. The hand is held out, and 
moved toward the perſon, to whom the order is given, with 
the palm upwards, and the head nods toward him. 
Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the head backward, and 
puthes the Hand from one with the palm downward, as if 
going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down immove- 
able, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 
Affirming, eſpecially with a judicial oath, is expreſſed by 
bfrirg the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven; or, 
if conſcience is appealed to, by laying the right Sand upon 
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Denying is expreſſed by puſping the open right band from. 
one; and turning the fate the contrary way. See Averſion. 

Diſfering in ſentiment may be expreſſed as refuſing, See 


Agtteing in opinion, or conZ„iction, as granting. See. 


Granting. | hots 55 
Exhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a lind, complacent look; unleſs matter of offence has 
- paſſed, as neglect of duty, or the like, | 5 85 
Judging demands a grave, ſteady look, with deep attention; 
the countenance altogether clear from any appearance of either 
diſguſt or favour. The accents flow, diſtin, emphatical, 

accompanied with /i/t/e action, and that very grave. 1 
Keproving puts on a tern aſpect, roug bens the voice, and 
| is accompanied with ge/tures not much different from thoſe 
of threatening, but not ſo lively. | . 
Alcguitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil counte- 


nance, and tone of voice; the right hand, if not both, 57 


waved gently toward the perſon acquitted, expreſſing D 
miffion. See Diſniſing. | . 
Ceondemning alſumes a ſevere look, but mixed with Big 
The /entence is to be expreſſed as with reluctancte. 
Teaching, explaining, incalcating, or giving orders to an in- 


ferior, requires an air of ſuperiority to be aſſumed, The 


features are to be compoſed to an authoritative gravity. The 
at not ſo much as to look /zrly or digmatical. The tone of 
voice varying according as the emphafes requires, of which a 


2 and open, the eyebrow a little drawn down over it; 


yy 
Y 


good deal is neceſſary in Via py matter of this ſort. The 


pitch of the voice to be frong and clear; the articulation di- 
find; the utterance flow, and the manner peremptory. This 
is the proper manner of pronouncing the commandments in 
the communion office, But (J am ſorry to ſay it) they are 
too commonly ſpoken in the ſame manner as the prayers, 
than which nothing can be more unnatural. | 
Pardoning differs from acquitting. in that the latter means 
clearing a perſon after trial of guilt; whereas the former 
ſuppoſes guilt, and ſignifies merely delivering the guiky. 
perſon from puniſoment. Pardoning requires ſome degree of 
ſeverity of aſpect and tone of voice, becaule the pardoned per- 
ſon 18 not an object of entire unmixed approbation ; otherwiſe 
its expreſſion is much the ſame as granting. See Granting, 


_ Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpec, and a clear, 


flow, emphatical accent, with much demonſtration by the hand. 
It differs from teaching (ſee Teaching.) in that the look of 


- 


authority is not wanting in arguing. DES RE 


5 E 0 }, „ 
Diſani ing, with approbation, is done with a kind aſpec and 
tone of voice; the right hand open, gently waved toward 
the perſon : with diſpleaſure, beſides the Iook and tone of 
voice which ſuit diſpleaſure, the hand is haſtily zhrown out 
toward the perſon diſmiſſed, the back Tal toward him, the 
countenance at the ſame time turned away from him. FN 
Refu/ing, when accompanied with diſpleaſure, is expreſſed 
nearly in the /ame way. Without diſpleaſure, it is done with 
a viſible reluctance, which occaſions the bringing out the 
words ſlowly, with ſuch a Hale of the head, oy ſprug of 
the /boulders, as is natural upon hearing of ſomewhat, 
which gives us concern. | | A 
' Granting, when done with wnreſerved good-will, is accom- 
panied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice; the right 
Band preſſed to the left breaft, to ſignify how heartily the fa- 
vour is granted, and the benefactor's joy in conferring it. 
Dependence, See Modeſty. 5 b 
Veneration, or worſhipping, comprehends feveral articles, 
as a/cription, confeſſion, remorſe, interceſſion, thansſgiving, de- 
precation, petition, &c. Aſcription of honour and praiſe to 
the peer leſs and ſupreme Majeſty of heaven, and confe//on, and 
deprecation, are to be uttered with all that umility of looks and 
geſture, which can exhibit the moſt profound /e fabaſement and 
annihilation, before One, whoſe ſuperiority is infinite. The 
head is a little rai/ed, but with the moſt apparent timidity, and 
dread ; the eye is lifted; but immediately caſt down again, or 
_ cloſed for a moment; the eyebrows are drawn down in the moſt 
reſpectful manner; the features, and the whole body and 
limbs, are all compoſed to the moſt profound gravity; one 
poſture continuing, without conſiderable charge, during the 
whole performance of the duty. The Lees bended, or the 
whole body proftrate, or if the us be ſtanding, which ſcrip- - 
ture * does not difallow, bending forward, as ready to pro- 
ſtrate itſelf, The arms ſpread out, but modeſtly, as high as 
the breaſt; the hands open. The tone of the voice will be 
Submiſſeve, timid, equal, trembling, weak, ſuppliant. The 
wordt will be brought out with a viſible anxiety and difidence 
approaching to he/itation ; few, and flow ; nothing of vain 
repetition, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected figures 
of fpeech ; all ſimplicity, humility, and lowline/s, ſuch as be- 
comes a reptile of the duſt, when preſuming to addreſs Him, 
Whoſe greazne/5 is tremendous beyond all created conception. 
In interceſſion for our fellow-creatures, which is preſcribed in 
the ſcriptures , and in :huͥ ii, the countenance will na- 


8 Mark xi. 25. by + Mat, vi, 7. | 1 Mat. v. 44. Luke vi. 28. 
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turally aſſume a /mal! degree of cheerfulneſi beyond what it 
was clothed with in confefjon of fin, and deprecation of pu- 
niſhment. But all affected ornament of ſpeech, or gefture in 
devotion, deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure, as being ſomewhat 
much worſe than abſurd, | — 

Reſpedt for a ſuperior puts on the looks and geſture of 
modeſty. See Modeſty. KY of 

Hope brightens the countenance ; arches the eyebrows ; gives 
the eyes an eager, wvifhful look ; opens the mouth to half a 
mile; bends the body a little forward, the feet equal ;" ſpreads 
the arms, with the hands open, as to receive the object of its 
longings. The tene of the voice is eager, and uneventy in- 
clining to that of jey; but curbed by a degree of doubt and 
anxiety, Deſire differs from Hope, as to expreſſion, in this 
particular, that there is more appearance of doubt and 
anxiety in the former, than the latter. For it is one thing 
to deſire what is agreeable, and another to have a proſpe of 
actually obtaining it. | dere 

Defire expreſſes itſelf by bending the body forward, and 
ftretching the arms toward the object, as to graſp it. The 
countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful ; the eyes wide open, 
and eyebrows raiſed; the mouth open; the toxe of voice 
ſuppliant, but lively and cheerful, unleſs there be dire, 
as well as deſire ; the expre/ions fluent and copious ; if no 
words are uſed, ſighs inſtead of them; but this is chiefly in 
Lowe, (ſucceſsful) lights up the countenance into ſmiles... 
The forehead is /morthed, and enlarged; the zyebrows are 
arched ; the mouth a little open, and /milizg ; the eyes lan- 
guiſhing, and half-ſhut, dote upon the beloved object, The 
countenance aſſumes the eager and wiſhful look of defire, (ſee 
Deſire above) but mixed with an air of /atisfaction and re- 
poſe. The accents are /oft, and winning ; the tone of voice 
perſuaſive, flattering, pathetic, various, muſical, rapturous, as 
in oy. (See Foy.) The attitude much the ſame with that of 
defire. Sometimes both hands preſſed eagerly to the B %% m. 
Love, unſucceſsful, adds an air of anxiety, and melancholy. 
See Perplexity, and Melancholy. : | | + 

Ci wing, inviting, foliciting, and ſuch like actions, which 
ſuppoſe ſome degree of affection, real, or pretended, are 
accompanied with much the fame looks and geſtures as ex- 
preſs love; but more moderate. 2 | 
| Wander, or amazement, (without any other intere/ting paſ- 
Hon, as love, eſteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes them 
appear very prominent; ſometimes rai/es them to the ies; 
bat oftener, and more — fixes them on the *—_ 
Pos 3 
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if the cauſe of the paſſion be a pre/ent and wi/ible object, with 
the look, all except the wildneſs, of fear. (See Fear.) If 
the hands hold any thing, at the time, when the object of 
wonder appears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious ; 
and the whole S fixes in the contracted, ftooping poſture of 
amazement ; the mouth open ; the bands held up open, nearly 
In the attitude of fear. (See Fear.) The fir acceſs of this 
＋ flops all utterance. But it makes amends afterwards 
y a copious flax of words and exclamations. T 
Aamiratian, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of wonder, with 
lave or efteem, takes away the familiar geſture, and expreſ- 
fion of ſimple lowe. (See Lowe.) Keeps the reſpectful look, 
and attitude. (See Modeſty and Youeration.) The eyes are 
opened wide, and now and then raiſed toward heaven. The 
aueh is opened. The hands are lifted up. The tone of the 
voice rapturaus. This paſſion expreſſes itſelf cepionſſy, 
making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. 2 
Gratitude puts on an aſpe full of complacency. (See Love.) 
If the object of it is a character greatly ſaperior, it expreſſes 
much /abmiffion. (See Mode/ly.) The right hazd preſſec 
upon the breaſt accompanies, very properly, the expreſſion 
af a fucere and hearty ſenſibility of obligation. | 
Curio/ity, as of a buſy-body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 
thens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it in one. 
poſture, with the Bands nearly in thas of admiration. See 
Aamiration, See alſo Defire, Attention, Hope, Enquiry, and 
Perplexity. © wad {3719 5 
*er/uafion puts an the looks of moderate love. (See Lowe.) 


Its accents are /oft, flattering, emphatical, and articulate. 


Tempting, or wheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the ſame 
way; only carrying the fawnzng part ta exceſs. | 
 Promifing is expreſſed with benevolent looks, the nod of 
conſent, and the open hands gently moved towards the perſun, 
to whom the promiſe is made; the palms upwards. The 


fncerity of the promiſer may be expreſſed by laying the 
Tight hand gently on the breafa. | 


Afectation diſplays itſelf in a thouſand different geſtures, 
morions, airs, and looks, according to the character, which 
the perſon affects. AﬀeCtation of learning gives a ſtiff far- 
maliſy to the whole perſon. The werd come ſtalking out 
with the pace of a funeral proce//ian ; and every ſentence has 
the /olemnity of an oracle. Affectation of prey turns up the 
goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon were 


in a trance, and fixes them in that poſture ſo long that the 


brain of the beholder grows giddy. Then comes up, deep- 
grawbling, a holy grean from the lower parts of the * & 
ut 


e ; ; c 23 ) | , 
but ſo tremendous in found, and ſo long protracted, that 
you expect to ſee a goblin riſe, like an exhalation ty: 2 
the folid earth. Then he begins to rock from ſide to ſide, 
or backward and forward, like an aged pine on the fide of 
a hill, when a briſk wind blows. The hands are claſped to- 
gether, and often lifted, and the head often ſhaken with 
fooliſh vehemence. The tone of the voice is canting, or 
ſing- ſong lallaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh howl; and 
the words godly doggrel. Aﬀectation of Seauty, and killing, 


puts a fine woman by turns into all ſorts of forms, appearancet, 


and attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or ra- 
ther by awkwardneſs (for true art conceals itſelf) all that na- 
ture had done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an angel, and 
ſhe, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a monkey. Therefore 
this ſpecies of affectation is eaſily imitated, or taken off. 
Make as many, and as 4gIy grimaces, motions, and geſtures, 
as can be made; and take care that nature never peep out; 
and you repreſent coquetiſh afeation to the life, | 

Sloth appears by yawning, dofing, ſnoring, the head dang- 
{ing ſometimes to one ſide, ſometimes to the other, the arms 
and legs ſtretched out, and every fineww of the body unftrung, 
the eyes heauy, or cloſed; the words, if any, crawl out of 
the mouth, but h/ formed, ſcarce audible to any ear, and 
broken off in the middle by a powerful ſlecp. 

People, who walk in their ſleep, (of which our inimitable 
Shaleſpear has, in his tragedy of MacnE R, drawn out a fine 
ſcene) are ſaid to have their eyes open; yy they are not 
che more for that, conſcious of any thing, but the dream, 
which has got poſſeſſion of their imagination, I never ſaw 
one of choſe perſons ; therefore cannot deſcribe their man- 

ner from-nature ; -but I ſuppoſe their ſpeech is pretty much 
like that of perſons dreaming, #narticulate, incoherent, and 

very different in its tone, from what it is, when waking, _ 

Intoxication ſhews itſelf by the eyes half-/put, ſleepy, ſtupid, 
inflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous /urline/s, or affected 
brawvade, diſgraces the bloated countenance. he mouth open 
tumbles out nonſenſe in heaps, without articulation enough 
for any ear to take it in, and unworthy of attention, if it 
could be taken in. The head ſeems too Heavy for the neck. 
The arms dangle from the ſhoulders, as if they were almoſt 
cut away, and hung by ſhreds. The legs totter and bend at 
the knees, as ready to „int under the weight of the —_ 
body. And a general incapacity, corporeal and mental, exhi- 
Hits &uman nature ſunk below the brutal. „ 

Anger, (violent) or rage, expreſſes itſelf with rapidity, * 
terruption, noiſe, harſhneſs, and 5 The neck ftretched 
2%, 4 1 out; 
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840 
out; the head forward, often nodding and ſhaken in a menace 
ing manner, againſt the object of the pailion, The eyes red, 
enflamed, flaring, rolling, and ſparkling ; the eyebrows drawn 
down over them, and the forehead wrinkled into clouds. 
The noftrils ftretched wide; every vein ſwelled ; every muſcle 
firained ; the breaſt heaving, and the breath fetched hard, 
The mouth open, and drawn on each fide toward the ears, 
ſhewing the tee/h, in a gnaſhing poſture. The face bloated, 
pale, red, or ſometimes almoſt black. The feer ftamping; 
the right arm often thrown out, and menacing with the clenched 
jf Halen, and a general and violent agitalion of the whole 
Peewviſbneſs, or ill- nature, is a lower degree of anger; and 
is therefore expreſſed in the above manner, only more mo- 
derate; with half-/entences, and broken ſpeeches, uttered haſti- 
ly ; the upper lip drawn up diſdainfully; the eyes aſquint 
upon the object of diſpleaſure, | | 6 

Malice, or ſpite, ſets the Jaws, or gnaſhes with the teeth; 
ſends blaſting faſbes from the eyes; draws the mouth toward 
the ears; clenches both fits, and bends the elbowws in a ftraine 
ing manner. The one of voice and expreſſion, are much the 
ſame with that of anger; but the pitch not ſo lo’. 
En is a little more moderate in its geſtures, than malice z 


but much the ſame in kind. * 8 
.* Revenge expreſſes itſelf as malice. + 1 
_ Cruelty, See Anger, Averfion, Malice, and the other 
iraſcible paſſions, PORE 19 % 9K 
Complaining, as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
diftorts the features ; almoſt clojes the eyes; ſometimes raiſes 
them wwi/hfully ; opens the mouth; gnaſbes with the teeth; 
Airaaus up the upper lip; draws down the head upon the breaſt, 
and the whole Sh together. The arms are violently bent 
at the elbows, and the %% ſtrongly clenched. The voice is 
uttered in groans, lamentations, and violent /creams. Extreme 
torture produces fainting, and death. e 
Fatigue, from ſevere labour, gives a general lang uor to 
the whole Soy. The countenance is dejected. (See Grief.) 
Fhe arms hang liſtleſs; the 4ody, if fitting, or lying along 
be not the poſture, /oops, as in old age. (See Dotage.} 
I he legs, if walking, are gragged heavily along, and feem 
at every ſtep ready to bend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is wweak, and the words hardly enough articu- 
lated to be underſtood. 
 Awerfron, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any perſon, or 
 _ _thing, that is odious to the ſpeaker, occaſions his drawing 
Back, as avoiging the approach of what he hates; the bands 
DE OS = at 
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at the ſame time, thrown out ſpread, as if to keep it off. 
The face turned away from that fide toward which the hands 
are thrown out; the eyes looking angrily and a/quint the ſame 
way the hands are directed; the eyebrows drawn downward; 
the upper lip diſdainfully drawn up; but the teeth ſet. The 

pitch of the voice loud; the tone chiding, unequal, ſurly, we- 
hement. The /entences ſhort, and abrupt. 52 6 
Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 
the aſpect of lowe (excluding De/ire, and Ræſpect.) and ex- 
preſſes itſelf in a nid tone of voice; the arms gently J nap 4 
the palms of the hands toward the perſon approved. Exhort- 
ing, or encouraging, as of an army by a general, is expreſſed 

with ſome part of the looks and action of courage. 17 7 
Jealouſ) would be likely to be well expreſſed by one, who 
had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the in- 
guiſition, or who had, ſeen what the dungeons of the inqui- 


fition are the beſt earthly emblem of; 1 mean Hell. For 


next to being in the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is the tor- 
ture of him who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of zea/ou/y. Being 
a mixture of paſſions directly contrary to one another, the 
-perſon, whoſe ſoul is the ſeat of ſuch confuſion and tumult, 
muſt be in as much greater miſery than Prometheus, with the 
vulture tearing his liver, as the pains of the und are greater 
than thoſe of the body. . Jealouſy is a ferment of love, ha- 
tred, hope, fear, ame, anxiety, ſuſpicion, grief, pity, envy, 
pride, rage, cruelty, vengeance, madneſs, and if there be any 
other tormenting paſſion, which can agitate the human mind. 
Therefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires that one know 
how to repreſent juſtly all theſe paſſions by turns (See Lowe, 
Hatred, &c.) and often ſeveral of them rzogerher. Tealouſy 
ſhews itſelf by reſtleſineſs, peeviſoneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, 
abſence of mind. Sometimes it burſts out in piteous con- 
Pplaint, and weeping ; then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, lights up the countenance into a momentary ſmile,” 
Immediately the face clouded with a general gloom, ſhews 
the mind owverca/? again with horrid /u/picions, and frightful 
imaginations. Then the arms are folded upon the breaf# ; the 
lis violently clenched; the rolling, bloody eyes dart fury. He 
| burries to and fro; he has no more re, than a ſhip in a 
troubled ſea, the ſport of winds and waves. Again he com- 
Foes himſelt a little to reflect on the charms of the ſuſpected 
_ perſon. She appears to his imagination like the feveerne/ſ5 of 
the riſing dagon. Then his monſter- breeding fancy repre- 
ſents her as fal/e, as ſhe'is fair. Then he roars out as one 
on the rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, and 
every ſinew burſts. Then he throws himſelf on the ground. 
3 | — He 
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He beats his head againſt the pavement. Then he ſprings up, 
and with the look and action of a fury burſting hot from 
the abyſs, he ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after 
Tipping up the boſom of the loved, ſuſpected, hated, la- 
mented, fair one, he ſtabs himſelf to the heart, and exhibits 

a ſtriking proof, how terrible a creature a puny mortal is, 
when agitated by an infernal paſſion, | Oe 
Dotage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by talkativenr/5, 
boaſting of the paſt, Holloaungſi of eyes and cheeks, dimneſs of 
fight, deafneſs, tremor of voice, the accents, through default 
of teeth, ſcarce intelligible ; hams weak, knees tottering, head 
garalztzc, hollow coughing, frequent expectoration, breathleſs 
-wheeztng, laborious groaning, the bedy looping under the 
inſupportable load of years, which ſoon will cruſh it into 


the duſt, from whence it had its origin. 


. Falhy, that is, of a natural re, gives the face an habitual 
thoughtleſs, brainleſs grin. The eyes dance from object to 
ohject, without ever fixing geadily upon any one. A thou- 
fand 4 fer eut and incoherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, ſpeeches, 
and ab/urdities, are played off every moment. | 

_ Diftradion opens the eyes to a frightful wideneſs ; ro/ls them + 
hafiily and wildly from object to object: diftorts every fea- 
ture; gnaſpes with the teeth; agitates all the parts of the body ; 
rolls in the dt; foams at the mouth; utters, with hideous 
bellewings, execrations, blaſphemies, and all that is fierce and 
outrageous ; ruſhes furzoufly on all who approach; and, if not 
reſtrained, tears its own fleſh, and deftroys itſelf. 

Sickneſs has infirmity and feeblene/5 in every motion and 
utterance. The eyes dim, and almoſt clo/ed; cheeks pale and 


hollow ; the jaw fallen; the: head hung down; as if too 


heavy to be ſupported by the neck. A peneral inertia pre- 
vails. The waice trembling ; the utterance through the noſe ; 
every ſentence accompamed with a groaz ; the hand ſhabing, 
and the &rees tottering under the body; or the body fretched 
helpleſs on the 6%. | | 
Fainting produces a ſudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human frame together, every finew and ligament un- 
ſtrung. The colour flies from the vermilion cheek; the 
ſparkling eye grows dim. Down the bedy drops, as helpleſs, 
and ſenſeleſs, as a maſs of clay, to which, by its colour and 


appearance it ſeems haſtening to refolve it/e/f, Which leads 


me to conclude with | | 

Death, the awful end of all fleſh ; which exhibits nothing 
in „ e different from what I have been juſt deſcribing z 
for fainting continued ends in death; a ſubject almoſt too 
/eriaus to be made a matter of artificial imitation. : h 


1 


| Lonper degrees of every paſion are to be expreſſed by more 
' * moderatg exertions of v, and Faun e, as every public 


e 
_ ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt to him. 


Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require a mixed 
expreſſion. Pity, for example, is compoſed of grief and love. 
It is therefore evident, that a correct ſpeaker muſt, by his 
looks and geſtures, and by the tone and pitch of his voice, 
eo * both grief and love, in expreſſing pity, and fo of the 


TEN, b | | | | 
There may be other humours or paſſions, beſide theſe, 


which a reader, or ſpeaker, may have occaſion to expreſs. 

Aut theſe are the principal. And, if there be any others, 
they will occur among the following examples for practice 
taken from various authors, and rules will be given for ex- 


preſſing them. And though it may be alleged, that /me of 
theſe paſſions, or humours, are ſuch, as hardly ever come in 
the way of the ſpeaker at the bar, in the pu/pre, or either 
houſe of parliament, it does not therefore follow, that the 
labour of ſtudying and practiſing the proper ways of ex- 
preſſing them is /ele/s. On the contrary, every ſpeaker 
will find his account in ex/arging his ſphere of practice. A 


_ . gentleman may not have occaſion every day, to dance a mi- 


nuet . but he has occaſion to go into company every day: 


and he will go into a room with much the better grace for 
his having learned to dance in the moſt elegant manner. 


The orator may not have actual occaſion to expreſs anger, 
Jealouſy, malice, and ſome. few others of the more violent paſ- 
fions, for which I have here given rules. But he will, by 
plying his organs of elocution to expreſs them, acquire a 
maſterly eaſe and fluency, in expreſſing thoſe he has actually 
occaſion to expreſs. . 95 ä 
It is to be remembered, that the action, in expreſſing the 
various humours and paſſions, for which I have here given 


rules, is to be ſuited to the age, /ex, condition, and circum- 


fances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, for example, 
is to be expreſſed with great agitation (fee Anger) but the 
rage of an infirm od man, of a woman, and 52 youth, are 
all different from one another, and from that of a man in 
the flower of his age, as every ſpeaker's diſcretion will 
ſuggeſt. A hero may ſhew fear, or ſenſibility of pain : but 
not in the ſame manner as a girl would expreſs thoſe ſenſa- 
tions, Grief may be expreſſed by a perſon reading a me- 


lancholy ſtory, or deſcription, in a room. It may be acted 
upon the ſtage, It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at 


the bar; or it may have a place in a ſermon. The paſſion 
z- | "2" "Wh 
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35 ſtill grief. But the manner of expreſſing it will be dif- 
ferent in each of the ſpeakers, if they have judgment. 

A correct ſpeaker does not make a movement of limb, or 
feature, for which he has not a reaſon. If he addreſſes hea- 
wen, he looks upward. If he ſpeaks to his felloww-creatures, 
he looks round por them. The /pirit of what he ſays, or is 
ſaid to him, appears in his /cok. if he expreſſes amazement, 
or would excite it, he %s up his hands and eyes. If he in- 
vites to virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads his arms, and [cooks 
benevolence. If he threatens the vengeance of heaven againſt 
vice, he bends his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his 
arm and countenance. He does not zeedleſsly fax the air with 
his arm, nor fab himſelf with his Hager. He does not 4 
his right hand upon his Brea, unleſs he has occaſion to ſpea 
of himſelf, or to introduce conſcience, or ſomewhat /entimental. 

He does not ſtart $ack, unleſs he wants to expreſs Horror or 
averſion. He does not come forward, but when he has oc- 
caſion to /olicit. He does not rai/e his voice, but to expreſs 
ſomewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not loaver it, but 
to contraſt the raiſing of it. His eyes, by turns, according to 
the humour of the matter he has to expreſs, /parkle fury; 
brighten into joy; glance diſdain ; melt into grief; frown 
diſguſt and hatred; languiſb into love; or glare diſtraction. 
But to apply properly, and in a maſterly manner, the al- 
moſt endlefly various external expreſſions of the different 

_ paſſions and emotions of the mind, for which nature has 
ſo curiouſly fitted the human frame——hic labor——here 
is the difficulty. Accordingly a conſummate public er 
is truly a pbenix. But much 1% than all this, is generally 
ſpeaking, ſufficient for moſt occaſions. | 

There is an error, which is too inconſiderately received by 
many judicious perſons, vir. that a public ſpeaker's ſhewing 
himſelf to be in carneſt, will alone ſecure him of duly affecting 
his audience. Were this true, the enthuſiaſtic rant of the fa- 
natic, who is often very much in earne/?, ought to pleaſe the 
Judicious; in whom, on the contrary we know, it excites, 
only laughter, or pity. It is granted, that gature is the rule by 
which we are to /peak, ind to judge of propriety in ſpeak- 
ing. And every public /peater, who faithfully, and in a ma- 
ſterly manner, fo/lows that univerſal guide, commands atten> 
tion and approbation. But a ſpeaker may, either through in- 
curable natural deficiency, or by deviating into ſome incor- 
rigible ab/urdity of manner, expreſs the real and the warm - 
ſentiments of his Heart, in ſuch an awi#ward way, as thall 
effectually defeat his whole deiign upon thoſe who hear him, 


and 
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and render him/elf the object of their ridicule, It is not 
enough as Quintilian * ſays, to be a human creature, ta 


make a good ſpeaker. As, on one hand, it is nor true, that 


a ſpeaker's ſhewing himſelf in earneft is alone ſufficient, {0 


on the other, it is certain, that if he does not ſeem to bein 


earneſt +, he cannot but fazl of his defign. | 

There is a true ſublime in delivery, as in the other imitative 
arts; in the manner as well as in the matter, of what an 
orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, ſculpture, muſic, and 


the other elegancies, the true /ub/ime conſiſts in a ſet of ra- 
feerly, large, and noble ſtrokes of art, ſuperior to flonid /zrtle- 
u; ſo it is in delivery. The accents are to be clear and 


articulate ; every ſyllable ſtanding off from that which is next 
to it, ſo that they might be zumbered as they proceed. The 
inflections of the voice are to be ſo diſtinctly ſaited to the 
matter, that the humour or paſſions might be &4nown by the 
found of the voice only, where there could not be one word 
heard. And the variations are to be, like the full ſwelling 


| folds of the drapery in a fine picture, or ſtatue, bold and free, 


and forcible. | | 
True eloquence does not wait for cool approbation. Like 
irreſiſtible beauty, it tranſports, it raviſhes, it commands the 


admiration of all, who are within its teach. If it allows 


time to criticiſe, it is not genuine. It ought to hurry us out of 
ourſelves, to engage and /wallow up our whole attention ; to 
drive every thing out of our minds, beſides the /ubje# it 
would hold forth, and the point, it wants to carry. The 
- hearer finds himſelf as znab/: to reſiſt it, as to blow out a 
conflagration with the breath of his mouth, or to ſtop the ſtream 
of a river with his Sand. His paſſtions are no longer his 
aun. The orator has taken po/e/ron of them; and with 
ſuperior power, works them to whatever he pleaſes. 

There is no earthly object capable of making ſuch vari- 
ous, and ſuch forcible impreſſions upon the human mind, as 
a conſummate /peaker. In viewing the artificial creations, 
which flow from the pencil of a Raphael, the critical eye is 
indeed delighted to a high pitch, and, the delight is ra- 


_ Fional, becauſe it lows from ſources, unknown to beings be- 


low the rational ſphere. But the ear remains wholly unen- 
gaged and un-entertained. oe | 


. ® Ins7., OxAT. p. 442. 
Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
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In liſtening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, and | 
Handel, the flood of pleaſure which pours upon the ear, is 
almoſt too much for human nature. And muſic applied to 
expreſs the ſublimities of poetry, as in the oratorio of Sam- 


ſon, and the Allegro and Penſoroſo, yields a pleaſure fo truly 


rational, that a Plato, or a Socrates, need not be a/hamed to 
declare their /en/ibi/ity of it. But here again, the eye has 
not its gratification, For the opera (in which a&#7on is 
joined with mic, in order to entertain the eye at the ſame 
time with the ear) I muſt beg leave, with all due ſubmiflion 
to the taſte of the great, to conſider as a forced conjunction of 
two things, which zature does not a/loqv to go together.. For 
it never will be other than Annatural, ſo ſee heroes fighting, 
commanding, threatening, lamenting, and making /ove in the 
warblings of an Italian ng. 5 | 
It is only the elegant eater, who can at once regale the 
eye with the view of its moſt amiable object, the human 
form in all its glory ; the ear with the original of all muſic, 
the underſtanding with its proper and natural Fog, the know- 
' ledge of important truth; and the imagination with all that, 
in nature, or in art, is beautiful, ſublime, or wonderful. For 
the orator's field is the uni verſe, and his ſubjects are all that 
is known of God, and his works; of ſuperior natures, good 
and evil, and their works; and of terreſtrials, and their works. 
In a conſummate ſpeaker, whatever there is of corporeal 

dignity, or beauty, the majeſty of the human face divine, the 
grace of action, the piercing glance, or gentle lan guiſb or fiery 
fo of the eye; whatever of lively „ e or . emotion 
of mind, whatever of ſine imagination, of wiſe reflection, or 
irreſiſtible rcaſoning; whatever of excellent in human nature, 
all that the hand of the Creator has impreſſed, of his own 
image upon the nobig creature we are acquainted with, all 
this appears in the conſummate /peater to the higheſt advan 
tage. And whoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all 
that is noble in human nature, muſt have neither eye not car, 
nor gaſſion, nor imagination, nor taſte, nor under/tanding. 

Though it may be alleged, that a great deal of geſlure, or 
action, at the bar, or in the palpit, eſpecially the /arrer, is 
not wanted, nor is quite in character; it is yet certain, that 
there is no part of the man, that has not its proper attitude, 
The eyes are not to be rolled along the ceiling. as if the {| peaker | 
thought himſelf in duty bound to take care how the flies be- 
have themſelves. Nor are they to be conſtantly caſt daun 
upon the ground, as if he were before his judge receiving 
{entence of death. Nor to be fixed upon one point, as if he 

Es 5 ſaw 


. 
ſaw a ghoſt. The arms of the preacher are not to be need- 
tejsly thrown out, as if he were drowning in the pulpit, or 
hrandiſped, after the manner of the ancient pugiles, or boxers, 
3 by fighting with their own ſhadow, to 


prepare t for the Olympic conteſts. Nor, on the con- 
trary, are his hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang by 


his fides as lank as if they were both vithered. The head 


is not to ſtand fixed, as if the ſpeaker had a perpetual crick 
in his neck. Nor is it to nod at every third word, as if he 
were acting Jupiter, or his would-be-ſon Alexander *. 

A judicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a variety of decent 
and natural motiont, and has ſuch command of attitude, that 
he will not be long enough in one poſture to offend the eye of 
the ſpectator. The matter, he has to pronounce, will ſag- 
geſt the propriety of changing from time to time, his let, 
his poſture, his motion, and tone of voice, which if they were 
to continue too long the /ame, would become zedious, and 
 zrk/ſeme to the beholders. Yet he is not to be every moment 
changing poſture, like a harlequin, nor h i,, his hands 
about, as if he were ſhewing legerdemain tricks, 

Above all things, the public ſpeaker is never to forget 
the great rule, Axs EST CELARE, ARTEM. It would be 


infinitely more pleaſing to ſee him deliver himſelf with as 


little motion, and no better attitude, than thoſe of an 
Egyptian mummy, than difforiing himielf into all the vio- 
lation, of decorum, which afeclation produces. Art, ſeen 
through, is execrable. | ter f 

Modeſty ought ever to be conſpicuout in the behaviour of all, 
who are obliged to exhibit themſelves before the eye of the 
public. Whatever of geftare, or exertion of voice, ſuch per- 


ſons uſe, they ought to appear plainly to be drawn into then 


by the importance, /pirit, or humour, of the matter. If the 


ſpeaker uſes any arts of delivery, which appear plainly to be 


Hiudied; the effect will be, that his azv/ward attempt to work 


upon the paſſions of his hearers, by means, of which he is 


not maſter, will render him odiozs and contemptible to them. 


With what y and pedantic /olemnity do ſome public ſpeakers 
utter thoughts, fo triſting, as to be hardly worth uttering at all] 


And what unnatural and unſuitable tones of voice, and gefti- 
culatians, do others apply, in delivering what, by their 


With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears; 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nad, | 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres, 
| Dryden's Obr. 
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manner of delivering, one would be apt to queſtion, not 
only whether it is their own compoſition, but whether they 
really anderſtand it. 1 15 | - 

The clergy have one conſiderable apology from the awk-_ 
wardneſs ot the place they ſpeak from, A pulpit is, by its 
very make, neceſſarily deffrudtive of all grace of attitude. 
What could even a 7h do in a tub, juſt big enough for 
him a „fand in immerſed up to the arm-pits, pillowing his 
chin upon its cuſhion, as Milton deſcribes the ſun upon the 
orient wave? Bur it 15 hardly to be expected, that this, or 
any other impropriety in ſacred. matters, of which there are 
many greater, ſhould be altered. Errors, in them, become, 
by long eſtabliſhment, /acred*. And I doubt not, but ſome 
of the narrower part of the clergy, as well as of the people, 
would think any other form of a pulpit, than the prgſent, 
though much fitter for exhibiting the ſpeaker to an advan- 
tage, an innovation likely to prove dangerous to religion, and, 
which 1s worſe, to the church. | jk; 
Nor is it to be expected, that decorum of manner in preach- 
ing ſhould be carried to any great perfection in England, 
while reading is thought to be preaching. If the. Greek and 
Roman orators had read their ſermons, the effect would 
have been, I ſuppoſe, pretty much the ſame as that which 
ſermons produce among us. The hearers might have, many 
of them, dropped aſleep. In ſome foreign countries, preachers _ 
are ſo much aware of the diſadvantage of reading, that ſuch, 
as have weak memories, have a prompter behind, in the pul- 
pit, out of ſight. However, it muſt be owned, that if 
preachers would beſtow a little pains in committing to me- 
mory the ſubſtance of their diſcourſes, ſo as not to be faves 
to written notes, and endeavour to gain a tolerable readine/s 
at extemporary amplification (which at the bar is indiſpenſable} 
their diſcourſes might have ee, though the eye ſhould now 
and then be caſ upon the notes, if not in a clump manner, 
and with hefitation. Quintilian + himſelf will not object to 
185 uſe of notes, as 1 have here allowed ; though he abſo- 

utely requires his orator to be poſſeſſed of a memory f. 


To 


See the writings of many of the clergy themſelves to this purpoſe, ag 
Dr. Clarke, Hare, Hoadley, I biſton, Clayton, &c. the CAN DID Disqui- 
$1TIONS, and the CoNTESSIONAL. . „„ 

+ Inſt. Orat. L. x. C. vii. | | 2:2 wh: 46 

I Dean Swift, in his LETTER To a YounG CLERGYMAN, writes, 
on this ſubjeR, as follows: 5 | 

I cannot but think, that what is r-ad, differs as much from what is 
ce repeated Nuithcu! boot, as a copy does from an original, At the ſame 

a „time 


Jo hear a judicious and elegant diſcourſe from the pulpit; 
which would, in print, make a noble figure, murdered by 
him, who had learning and taſte to compoſe it, but, hav- 
ing been neglected as to one important part of his educa- 
tion, knows not how to deliver it otherwiſe than with a. 
tone between finging and ſaying, or with a nod of his head, 
to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, or 
with the ſame unanimated monotony, in which he was uſed 
to repeat Quæ genus at Weſtminſter- ſchool; what can be 
imagined more /amentable ! Yet what more common { Were 
the educators of youth intended for the miniſtry, of the 
opinion of the prince of orators, vis. that delivery is the 
, ſecond, and third part of oratory, they would are ſome 
time from the many 4% neceſſary parts of ſchool learning to 
apply it to one ſo very Mutial; without which the weight 
of the molt /acred ſulject, the greateſt depth of critical di/- 
guiſition, the moſt unexceptionable rea/oning, the moſt accu 
rate arrangement of matter, and the moſt ſtriking, energy of 
Ayle, are all le% upon an audience; who fit anaffe&ed, and 
depart animpraued. From hence it is, that, while places of 
. poblic big are almoſt empty, theatres are crowded. Vet 
in the former, the moſt zntere/ting ſubjects are treated. In the 
latter all is fiction. Lo the former all are invited without any 
expence. I he charge and trouble of attending the latter are 
_confederable. But it will not be otherwiſe, ſo long as the 
ſpeakers in the former take no more pains to enforce their 
public inſtructions, than if they delivered f#ions, and thoſe in 
the latter beſtow ſo much to make fifions ſeem true. It may 
be ſaid, this obſervation has often been made before. The 
more is the pity. And it ought to be often made again, and 
to be dwelt upon, till the fault is amended. Ec: 
Did. preachers labour to acquire a maſterly d:/iery, places 
of public inffruction would be crowned, as plates of public 
diverſion are now. Rakes and Infidels, merely to ſhew their 
taſte, would frequent them. Could all frequent them; and 
none profit ? | 45 15 N 


time 1 am fully. ſenſible, what an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
“ you to alter this; and that if you did, your ſermons would be much 
leſs valuable than otherwiſe, for want of time to improve and correct 
* them. I would therefore- gladly come to a compromiſe with you in 
* this matter,” WE 35 | | 
He then goes on to adviſe, that he ſhould write his ſermons in a large 
fair hand, and read them over ſeveral times before delivering them, ſo as 
to be able, with the help of an eye caſt down now and then upon the 
paper, to pronounce them with eaſe and force. 
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It is common to hear complaints, from the clergy. of the 
inattention of their hearers, even to doxing, and ſometimes to 

rofound ep. But where does this complaint fall at 4%“ 
B upon the preachers themſelves, who addreſs their hearers 
with ſuch coolne/5 and indifference, as to leave them nothing 
to do, but to go te feep,. Let the preacher but exert himſelf 
propetly, and he may 45% his hearers to go to /eep, or with- 


* 


draw their attention for a moment. 


The clergy are likewiſe very full of their complaints of the 5 


little e their labours produce. Iufidelity and vice, they 
cry, prevail more than ever. Churches are poorly filled. 
And thoſe, who attend, for faſhion's ſake, are not much 
better than their #eighbours. | 
But what is the Plain Engli/þ of this lamentable outcry ? 
Why, truly, that they find people leth to go to the places 
of public inſtruction to be 4%guſted or lulled to fleep. And, 
that, When they have them there, they cannot perſuade them 
to quit their vices and follies by lolling twenty minutes upon 
a velvet cuſhion, and reading to them a learned diſcour/e. 
That they cannot warm them to the love of virtue by a cola, 
ill read, pulpit harangue. That they cannot win their af- 
fedtions whillt they neglect all the natural means for <vorking 
upon the human pa/rons, That they cannot 4indle in them 
that Zurning zeal which ſuits the moſt important of all in- 
terefts, by talking to them with the coo/ne/5 of a ſet of Stoic 
philoſophers, of the terrors of the Lord, of the worm, that 
newer dies, and the fire, that is not quenched, and of future 
lory, . honour, and immortality, of everlaſting 4ingdoms, and 
venly thrones, * ar Lol eas OL, 
I know it is common for preachers to plead, in -xcu/e of 
the Hrigidiiy of their manner im addrefling their audiences, 
their beth: and fear of being accuſed of afectation. But, 
are th-/e any hindrance to een of the ackort, or even 


of the a#rzfes; who, by ſtudy, and practice, come to get 
the better of fimidity, and to attain an elegant and correct 


utterance (and are indeed, the only eaters we have in Eng- 
land) without any appearance of afectation; which would 
render them anſafferable. But do our preachers, in general, 

beſtow any thought, or uſe any means, of any kind, for im- 
proving themſelves in ſpeaking? The younger part of the 


players rehearſe, and pradi/e over and over, many a time, and. 


are /ong under the tuitian of the principal actors, before they 
appear in public. But there are, I believe, no other public 
ſpeakers among us, who take ſuch pains; though they be- 
{tow great pains in improving themſelves in learning; which 
{ews, that the neg/ee of this accompliſhment is more owing 

| | to 


7, 1 
to the want of a due ſenſe of its y/efulneſs, than to nay aide | 
cauſe. And yet, of the two, learning is much 4% neceffar 

do a preacher, than ſxill in e Quvintilian * — 

this latter the ſupreme excellence in his orator. s. 

Let the reader only conſider, that a emaler, or a tayler: 

is under a maſter ſeven years, at leaſt, before he ſets up for 
himſelf. But the preacher goes into the pulpit. at once; 
without ever having had-one len, or article of inſtruction in 
that part of his art, which is the chi, and moſt weighty, 
and without which all his orher accompliſhments are worth 


ou hing, toward gaining the end of preaching. | | 
It may be alledged, that the clergy cannot be expected to 
be great orators for fifty, or a hundred pounds a year, which 
Poor pittance is as much as many hundreds, I may ſay thou- - 
ſands, of them, have to maintain themſelves and their fami- 
lies. The more is the pity. ee 0 
But there are many players who do not get more than the 
lower clergy. And yet they ftudy hard, for no greater en- 
couragement, and actually acquire ſuch ſkill in aver ing upon 
the pa/fons of mankind, that, for my part, if I wanted to 
have a compoſition of mine avel/ ſpoten, I would put it into 
the hands of a ſecond · rate player, rather than of any preacher 
Jever heard. CCC 
What could be imagined more elegant, if entertainment 
alone were ſought; what more «/zil, if the good of mankind 
were the object, than the ſacred function of preaching, pro- 
perly performed Were the moſt intereſting of ſubjects treated 
with proper perſpicuity and adequate judgment, and well 
wrought difcourſes delivered to liſtening: crowds with that 
dignity which becomes a teacher of Divine truth, and with 
that exergy, which ſhould ſhew, that the preacher ſpoke from 
his ow® heart, and meant to ſpeak to the hearts of his bearers, 
what efeds might not follow ? Mankind are not <vood, or 
fone. They are undoubtedly capable of being rou/ed and 
-ftartled. They may be drawn, and allured. The voice of an 
able preacher, thundering out the Divine threatenings againſt 
vice, would be in the ear of the offender as if he Ry the 
ſound of the laſt zrumper ſummoning the dead to judgment. 
And the gentle call of mercy encouraging the terrified, and al- 
moſt deſpairing penitent to look up to his offended heavenly 
Father, would ſeem as the /ong of angelt. A whole multitude 
might be lied to the ties. The world of ſpirits might be 
opened to the eyes of their minds. 'The terrors of that 
_ puniſhment, which awaits vice; the glories of that ſtate, to 


* Quint. I s. Onar, I. vi. Gli - 
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which virtue will, through Divine favour, - raiſe the pious, 
might be; by a powerful preacher, rendered preſent to their 
u andings, with ſuch conviction, as would make inde- 
lible mpreſſions upon their hearts, and work a ſubſtantial re- 
formation in their lives 3 
The convineing and irtefragable proof, that real and im- 
portant eee might be produced by preachers, by a proper 
application of oratory to the purpoſes of inſtructing and 
amending mankind, is, That oratory has been, in all times, 
known actually to produce great alterations in men's ways of 
thinking and acting. And there is no denying facts. To 
bring inſtances of this in a copious manner, as the ſubject 
might deſerve, would be to quote more hiſtory than could 
be comprehended in ſuch a volume as this. Nor can any 
reader imagine, an art could have been, in all free govern- 
ments, ſo Iabouriouſly cultivated by #ate/ſmen, had they not 
found it % ful in the fate. Do we not, in our own times, 
ſee the ech produced by it in the Britiſh parliament? But 
if any one ſhould allege, that there is nothing in the power 
of preacbers by means of oratory ;. does it not follow, that 
then the/wwhole function of preaching may as well be laid 
Affe? For, if good Spraking will have 20 feet upon man- 
kind, ſurely bad will have none. , Cars? 
Reuſoning @ priori, one would conclude, that we ſhould = 
Fee both the ſtudy, and the effects of oratory, carried to a 
e ee they reached in the ancient times of Hea- 
Henifin. Have we not the advantage of thoſe noble models, 
Which the atitients ſtruck out by the mere force of natural 
_ faſted genius? Ought we not to exceed thoſe models ? But 
do we come xp to them? Have we not incomparably clearer 
views of nature, and of all krow/edge; than the antients had ? 
Have we not whole ſciences of which they knew nothing? 
The Newronian philoſophy alone ! to what /entiments' does 
if lift che mind ! 'How'do'the ideas, it gives us, of \immen/ity 
filled” with" imumerable ævorldt revolving round innumer- 
able unt; theſe abet themſelves the centres of others ſe- 
eondary to them; all artrading; all artradted; enlightening, 
or receiving light; at diſtances unmeaſurable, but all under 
"one Tam! how do theſe ideas tend to rai/e our conceptions 
of the Author of ſuch a work! Ought not our produdtivas to 
"exceed tbeirs, Who had no ſuch helps to exrizh and enliven 
their imaginations ?''But above all, as much as the heavens 
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* Quintilian (Ixs T. OxAT, L. vi. C. ii.) makes the knowledge and 
command of the pathetic, the main inſtrument of perſuaſion, which, ac- 
cording to him, is the great buſineſi of the orator. d 

| are 


„ 
are higher than the earth, ſo much ought the views which 
revelation preſents us with, to exneble all our productions above 
thoſe of the antients, on which that glorious light never 
ſhone! What had a Demoſthenes, or a Cicero, to inſpire ſo 
divine an ardor into their addreſſes to the people, compared 
with thoſe /ublime doctrines, which angels deſire earneſtly to 
pry * into? If the poetical deſcription of Jupiter ſhaking: 
heaven with his nod, avarmed' the imagination of a Phidias 
to ſuch a pitch, as enabled him to produce the moſt ma- 
jeſtic piece of ſtatuary, that ever was beheld ; and if the, 
imagination of the author + of that poetical deſcription was 
exalted by the ſcenes he ſaw, and the learning he acquired by 
travelling into Egypt, and other parts; how ought the genius 
of the Chri/tian orator to be elevated, how ought both his com- 
poſitions, and his manner of delivering them, to ſhine /upe- 
rior to all that antiguity ever ſaw; as he enjoys ſuperior advan- 
tages for ennobling all his ſentiments, and giving dignity and 
ſpirit to all he compoſes, and utters! If we fng a Plato, or 
a Cicero, whenever they touch upon the ſublime doctrine of 
a future ftate, riſe above themſelves, warmed with——ſhall * 
I fay, the proſpe#? no——with the: poſzbility, or at moſt, 
with the hope of immortality ; how animated ought our de- 
ſcriptions to be, how forcible our manner of treating of what 
we pretend firmly to believe; of what we know the Author 
of our religion confirmed by actually r:/zg from the grave, 
triumphing gloriouſly over death, and a/cending viſibly to 
heaven | | OR; | 
Poor were the motives, and cold the encouragements, 
which hey could offer, to excite their hearers to bravery and 
to virtue, compared with thoſe which <ve have to propoſe. 
For, if they put them in mind of their country, their wives, 
their children, their aged and helpleſs parents; if they called 
upon them to ſhew themſelves worthy de/cendants of their 
illuſtrious anceſtors; if they rouſed their me, or their ſenſe 
of honour ; if they held forth the prize of deathleſs fame; 
all theſe are as cogent arguments ow, as they were then. 
What advantage our Chri/tian orators have over them, toward 
gaining their end of alarming, perſuading, and reforming 
mankind, appears from conſidering how little chance wwe 
ſhould have of producing any good effect upon a people 
ſtrongly attached to pleaſures, riches, and honours, by tell- 
ing them, that if they continued to purſue theſe their belov- 
ed objects by unlawful means, they might expect, after their 


Gr. Fig 4 imidumovor ayyeru Tapagtuai, 1 Pet. i. 12, 
+ Hom, vid. II. I. | ; | 
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death, to be carried before Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
ZEacus, who would condemn their ſouls to Tartarus, where 


the ſoul of Ixion was tied upon a wheel, and whirled about 


without reſt ; where Prometheus had his liver gnawed by a 
vulture, which grew again, as faſt as it was devoured ; and 
where Danaus's fifty daughters had a ſet of barrels with 
holes in their bottoms to keep continually full to the top; 
and where all wicked ſouls would be condemned to ſome 
ſuch puniſhment; but if, on the contrary, they would att the 
part of honeſt and worthy men, and exert themſelves to the ha- 
zard, and, perhaps, loſsof their lives in defence of the liberties 
of their country, their ſouls would be ordered, by the judges 
of the dead, to be placed in the Elyſian fields, where were 
pleaſant greens, and lucid ſtreams, and fragrant groves; and 
where they ſhould amuſe themſelves with the innocent plea- 
ſures, which delighted them while here. Had our Chriftian 
orators uo better mctives to urge, than ſuch as could be drawn 
from the conſideration of certain imaginary. rewards and 
Funiſpments to be diſtributed in a certain peſſible, but dcubt/ul 
future ſtate, in ſome unkzowrn ſubterranean region, it might 
be expected, that their zeal in urging them would be but 
cold, and the effects of their addreſſes to the people, inconſi- 
derable. But the ancient orators had xo better motives, from 
Futurity, than theſe which I have mentioned, and thoſe they | 
could draw from ether conſiderations were the ſame, which, 
we may uſe zow, What accounts ſhould we have had of 
the power with which they ſpoke, and of the ett of 
their ſpeeches, if they had the awful /bje&s to treat of, 
and the advaxtages for treating of them with effect, which 
aur preachers have! O ſhame to modern times! A Pericles, 
or a Demoſthenes, could /a4e all Greece, when they warned 
their countrymen againſt an izva/cn, or alarmed them 
about the danger of their /zbertzes/ Whilit we can hardly 
keep our heareis awake, when we ſtand forch to warn them, 
in the name of God, againſt the conſequences of vice, 
ruir.ous to indi viduali, ruinous to nations; the cauſe not only 
of the ſubverſion of ſtates and kingdoms, when luxury, and 
corruption ſpread their fatal contagion, and leave a people 
the unthinking prey of tyranny and oppreſſion ;. but of ut- 
ter, irretrievable 4% uction of the ſouls and bodies of half a 
tpecies * from the preſence of God, and from the glory of 
his power, at that tremendous day, when the trumpet ſhall 
ſound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed, and when he ſhall fit 


Strait is the gate, and narrow the way, that leadeth to life, ang - 
** few there are who find it,” Matt, vii. 13, | | 


upon 
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upon the throne of judgment, from whoſe face heaven and 

earth ſhall fly away “; whoſe voice ſhall, pronounce on the 

wicked the dreadful ſentence, <** Depart, ye curſed ;*” and 

whoſe breath ſhall blow up the unquenchable flame, in 

which rebellious angels and men ſhall be irrecoverably 
1 


ſwallowed up and deſtroyed. | 
It may, perhaps, be objected here, that ſacred truth needs 
no ornament to ſet. it off, no art to enforce it. That the 
2 were artleſs and illiterate men; and yet they gained 
the great end of their mon, the conviction of multitudes, 
and eftabliſhment of their religion. That, therefore, there is 
no neceſſity for this attention to delivery, in order to qualify 
the preacher for his ſacred office, or to render his labours 
ſucceſsful. . h Lf | | 
To all this the anſwer is ready, viz. Firſt, the apoſtles 
were not all artleſs and illiterate. . St. Paul, the greateſt and 
moſt general propagator of Chriſtianity, 15 an eminent exception. 
He could be no mean orator, who confounded the Fewws, at 
Damaſcus +, made a prince, before whom he ſtood to br 
judged, confeſs, that he had /e per/uaged him to become 
a convert to a feligion every where /poken againſt; threw 
another into a fit of trembling as he ſat upon his pudgment- 
feat ||; made a defence before the learned court of Areopa- 
gus, which gained him for a convert a member of the court 
2t/elf t ; ſtruck a whole prople with ſuch admiration, that they 
took him for the god of eloguence It; and gained him a place 
in Longinus's I liſt of famous orators.. Would the cold- 
ſeryed-up monotony of our Engliſh /ermon-readers have pro- 
duced ſuch effects as theſe? But, farther, the apoſtles might 
very well ſpare human accompliſhments ; having what was 
worth them all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracles; 
which if our preachers had, I ſhould not-have much to ſay 
about their qualifying themſelves in elocution, But, as it is, 
public inſtruction is the preacher's weapon, with which he is 
to combat infidelity and vice. And what avails a weapon, 
Without i to wield it? CE N 


* Rev. xx. It. F Acts ix. 2. IS xxvi. 2.8, XXviii, 22. 

Acts xxiv. 25. I Acts xvii. 34. + Acts xiv. 12. 

« © It was with no ſmall pleaſure, I lately met with a fragment of 
© Longinus, which is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that critic's judgment, 
at tþe beginning of a manuſcript of the New Teſtament in the Vatican 
library. After that author has numbered up the moſt celebrated orators 

among the Grecians, he ſays, © Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the pa- 
uon of an opinion not yet fully proved.“ Spect. No. 633. : 
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Medici nes the moſt ſalutary to the bedy are taken with 1e. 
luctauce, if nauſeous to the taſte. However, they are talen, 
But the more neceſſary phyſic for the heul, if it be not ren- 
dered ſomewhat palatable, will be abſolutely rzjefed. For 
we are much leſs prudent in our care for the zo valuable 
part of ourſelves than for the leaf. Therefore the preacher 
ought, above all other public ſpeakers, to labour to enrich 
and adorn, in the moſt maſterly manner, his addreſſes to 
mankind ; his views being the moſt important. What grand 
point has the player to gain? Why, to draw an audience to 
the theatre“. I he pleader at the bar, if he lays before the 
judges and jury, the true /tate of the caſe, fo As they __ 
be moſt likely to ſee where the right of it lies, and a juſt de- 
cifion may be given, has done his duty; and the affair in 
.agitation is an gate, or, at moſt, a /ife, which will ſoon, 
by courſe of nature, be extinct. And of the /peater in 
either houſe of parliament, the very utmeſt, that can be ſaid, 
is, that the good of his country may, in great meaſure, de- 
pend upon his tongue. But the infinitely important object of 
preaching is, the reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
their happineſs in this avorld, and throughout the whole of 
their Sing. Of what conſequence is it, then, that the art of 
preaching be carried to ſuch perfe#7on, that all may be drawn 
to places of public inſtruction, and that thoſe, who attend 
them, may receive dbenzfir! And if almoſt the whole of 
preaching be delivery ; how neceſſary is the ſtudy of delivery! 
That delivery is incomparably the moſt important part in 
public inſtruction, is manifeſt from this, that very 7ndif- 
ferent matter well delivered will make a conſiderable impreſ- 
fron +. But bad utterance will defeat the whole ect of the 
nobleſt compoſition ever produced. „„ 
W hile exorbitant apperire, and unruly paſfon within, while 
evil example, with alluring Jolicitation without (to 77 no- 
thing of the cræſt and aſſaults of the grand enemy of man- 


'I deny not, that the theatre is capable of being made a ſchool of virtue. 
But it muſt be put under regulations, other than we have ever yet ſeen it; 
and thoſe too various to be ipecified here; ſo numerous are the particulars, 
which want reformation, much more being at preſent 2vr:ng than right. 

+ * A proof of the importance of delivery,” (ſays Quintilian) © may be 
e drawn from the additional force, which the actors give to what is written 
« by the belt poets, ſo that what we hear pronourced by them gives infinitely 
* more pleaſure, than when we only read it.” And again, “ I think, 
* I may affirm, that a very indifferent ſpeech, well ſet :f by the ſpeaker, 
«© ſhall have a greater ect, than the beſt, it diſitute of that advantage. 
Quint. Inſt. Orat, p. 441, © Documento ſunt vel ſcenic1, &c.“ 
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kind) while theſe invite and enſnare the frail and thougMtleſs . 
into guilt; ſhall virtue and religion hold forth a0 charnts to 
engage votaries ? Pleaſure decks herſelf out with rich attire. 
Soft are her looks, and melting is the ſweetneſs of her vice. 
And muſt religion preſent herſelf with every di/advantage® 
Muſt ſhe appear puite unadorne ? What chance can ſhe-then 
have in competition with an enemy ſo much better furniſhed 
with every neceſſary invitation and allurement * Alas! our 
pages do not addreſs innocents in paradiſe ; but thought- 
eſs and often habituated ſinners. Mere cold explaining will 
have but little effect on ſuch. Weak is the hold, Whiek 
1 moſt men. Few of mankind have able þeaus. 
All have hearts; and all hearts may be touched, if the ſpeaker 
is maſter of his art. The buſineſs is not ſo much, to n 
the underſtanding, as to warm the heart. There are few, 
who do not #zow their duty. To allure them to the doing 
of it, is the difficulty, Nor is this'to be effefted by col 
reaſoning, Accordingly, the ſcripture orators are none of - 
them cold. Their addreſſes are ſuch as hardly any man can 
utter without warmth. * Hear, O heavens! Give ear, O 
«« earth! To thee, O man, I call; my voice is to the ſons 
* of men. As I live, faith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in 
« the death of the wicked; but rather that he turn from 
« His wickedneſs, and live, Turn ye, turn ye. Why will 
ye die? O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that killeſt the 
«© prophets, and ſtoneſt them, who are ſent unto thee !! How 
„often would I have gathered thy children, as a hen ga- 
thereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not. 
„ Hadſt thou, in this thy day, known the things, which 
belong ta thy peace !—— But now tliey are hid from 
e thine eyes.” 5 R 8 
It is true, the preacher is carefully to avoid offentation ; 
he is not to preach Himself; but Chriſt. But at the ſame 
time he is to * ſtir up every g/ that is in him; to cry 
* aloud, and not to ſpare, to lift up his voice like a trum- 
pet; to reprowe, correct, and inſiru# ; to be inſtant in ſea- 
* ſon and out of ſeaſon ; to become (innocently) all things 
to all men,” conſequently to become an orator, if men 
are not to be affected by ſimple znadorned truth, however 
aveighty. _ 3 . | 3 
What can the people think of the ſincerity of the preacher, 
who is cold and languid in his public Hructiont, while he 
1s as warm and zealous, as other men, in the defence of an 
inconſiderable part of his property? Would he plead as 
calmly for his /ife, as he does with his people in the cauſe of 
virtue and religion? Coolneſ5 in a matter of the laſt a 
| | an 


2 


" -. 


* 


and about which one is really in earaef, is ſo unnatural, as 
to be hardly practicable. Therefore Cicero * takes it for 

anted, that Callidus could not have addreſſed the ſenate 
In ſo indifferent and unanimated a manner, if what he wanted 
to perſuade them to belieye had not been mere fiction. And, 
Demoſthenes, when one came to him, begging, that he 
would plead his cauſe, againſt a perſon who had uſed him 
cruelly, of which uſage he gave Demoſthenes a very cold, 
and unanimated account, could not believe, that he had been 
fo injured; till, upon his ſignifying his ſuſpicion, the man 
was rouſed to ſome warmth ; and then the orator was con- 
winced, that his complaint was auell founded, and immediately 
undertook his defence +. ; 


If it ſhould be ſaid by preachers, © The people will be as 
% much nd with us, if we overad our part, as they are 
& now indifferent about attending our miniſtry; ſo that it will 
& avail nothing to ſtudy a more lively delivery; to this I 
muſt beg leave to anſwer, that there is no reaſon to fear any 
thing from it. Becauſe a manner of preaching may be 
uſed, which ſhall have ten times more /ife and wiwactty in it, 
than the pre/ext, and yet (if it be not unnatural, or incorrect) 
be very /af? from all danger of exceeding due bounds as to 
eivacity and force, And, fatther, we do in fact obſerve, 
that no preacher is adzzired (I do not mean by the mob, but 
by people of education) whoſe delivery is dull and unani- 
mate; let his matter be what it will, | _ | 
Leſt any reader ſhould think, I have been too /evere upon 
the deficiencies of men of ſacred characters, as to delivery, 
either in leading the dewotions of the people, or in inſtructing 
them in their ,; I will add, by way of apolggy for What 
T have ſaid, ſome paſſages, to the ſame purpoſe, from the 
SPECTATOR. 1 855 'Y 

SLA: | : 


« The well reading of the common prayer is of ſo great 
4, importance, and / much neglected, that | take the liberty 
eto offer to your conſideration ſome particulars on that ſub- 
«« jet, And what more worthy . your obſervation, than 
« this? A thing ſo public, and of ſo high conſequence. It 
is indeed wonderful, that the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould 
«© not make the performers of that duty more expert in it, 
„This znability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care, 


** thay is taken of their reading while at ſchool, where, when 


* Tu iſtue, M. Callidi, nifi fingeres, fic ageres ? | 
© Cc, Brut, p. 181. Tom. i. 


+. Plut. in vit. Demoſth, 


*© habits, as will not eaſily be removed.” 
The writer of the letter then goes on to mention the ad- 


. 1 (%% 
they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above 
FE e „the reading of which is wholly neglected, or, at 


<< leaſt, read to very little purpoſe, without any due obſer- 


vation made to them of the * N accent and manner of 
t 


« reading, By this means they have acquired ſuch 0 


vantage he himſelf found, from being led in his devotions by 


an elegant performer of the ſervice at St. James's Garlick- 


hill church, _ : | 
My eyes and my thoughts,“ (ſays he) could not wan- 
der as uſual; but were confined to my prayers.— The 
«« confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned humility, the 
* abſolution with ſuch a comfortable authority, the thankſ- 


„ givings with ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe 


affections of the mind in a manner I never did before. To 
„ remedy, therefore, the grievance above complained of, I 
* humbly propoſe, that this excellent reader, upon the next, 
and every annual aſſembly of the clergy at Sion College, 


*© and all other conventions, ſhould read prayers before 


„them. For then thoſe, that are afraid of fretching their 


* mouths, and ſpoiling their eit voices, will learn to read 


** with clearneſs, loudneſs, and frengtbh. Others, who af- 
<<. feft arakiſh negligent air, by folding their arms, and lolling 
*© upon their 4004, will be Taugt a decent behaviour, Thoſe 


ho read ſo faſt, as if impatient of their work, may lears 


* to ſpeak deliberately. There is another ſort, whom I call 
Pindaric readers, as being confined to no /er meaſure. Theſe 


<< pronounce five or ſix words with great ac/iberation, and the 
ve or fix ſubſequent ones with as great celerity; the firſt 
part of a ſentence with a very exalted voice, and the latter 


very low. Sometimes with one ſort of tone, and imme- 
© diately after with a different one. Theſe gentlemen will, 
learn of my admired reader an evenneſs of voice and de- 
«© livery. And all, who are innocent of theſe affectations, 


but read with ſuch an indiferency, as if they did not an- 
*© derfland the language, may be informed of the art of — | 


* 2vingly and fervently; how to place the emphaſis, an 
give the. proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
*© the voice according to the nature of the ſentence. There 


eis certainly a difference between reading a prayer, and a 


i 


F< gazette. Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, and 
would think it an unpardonable fin to read Virgil, or 
Martial, with as /itile taſte, as they do Divine ſervice.“ 
Speft, No. 147, | N 


8 © +. 


| | „ de F EY 
And the ſame ſtandard author, in his 407th paper, com- 
plains as follows: ee 16 bs 7 ig 
Our preachers ſftand-fock-/till in the pulpit, and will not 
* fo muell as move a fSuger to ſet off the ſermons in the 
world. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking ffatues at our 
bars, and in all public. places of debate. Our words flow 
from us in a /inooth, continned ſtream; without thoſe ſtrain- 
e ings of the vice, motions of the body; and majeſty of the 
n hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
+ cold blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe, which turns 
upon every thing that is dear to us I: 
It is certain, that proper gefzres, and vehement exer- 
tions of the voice, cannot be to: much fludied by a public 
*< orator. They are a kind of comment upon what he utters, 
and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak hearers” [and 
furely the bull of hearers are <veat] better, than the 
.** ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of. They keep the 
audience awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
* to them; at the ſame time, that they ſhew, the mer 
is in carzeft ; and affected himſelf with what he ſo paſ- 
* fionately recommends to others—, 8 
Ho cold and dead a figure in compariſon of theſe two. 
e great men” [Demoſthenes and Cicero] does an orator 
often make at the Britiſh bar, holding up his head with 
* the moſt nfpid ſerenity, and ſtroaking the fides of a long 
© wiy, &c.“ | | | 
Dean Swift (who was no friend to over doing on the /erious 
fide) adviſes his young clergyman as follows: n 
I take it for granted, that you are already deſirous to 
«*« be ſeen in a pulpit. But, I hope, you will think it pru- 
dent to paſs quarantine among the deſolate churches five 
miles round this town, where you may at leaſt learn to 
read and ſpeak, before you venture to expoſe your parts 
*in a city congregation, Not that theſe are better judges ; — 
but, becauſe, if a man muſt needs expoſe his folly, it is 
* more ſafe and diſcreet to do ſo before few witneſſes, and 
in a ſcattered neighbourhood. And you will do well, if 
« you can prevail with ſome intimate and judicious friend 
to be your conſtant hearer, and to beg of him to give you 
* notice, with the utmoſt freedom, of whatever he finds 
* amiſs either in your voice or geſture. For want of ſuch 
early warning, many clergyman continue defective, and 
* ſometimes ridiculous, to the end of their lives. Neither 
js it rare to obſerve, among excellent and learned divines, 
5 Naber 
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<& a, certain, ungracious manner, or anbappy te tone of voice, 


Which they have never been able to ſhake off,” Larrza 


 TO.A,YOUNG. CLERGY MAN. 


Are. the faults complained of by. theſe. authors, Wihio wrote 


almoſt fifty years ago, amended, or likely to be amended? Let 
the anſwer to this ꝗueſtion be callecled from the following 
verſes, by Dr. Byram, prefixed to 0 SART, Kr on- 


0 publiſhes a few Wan ago. 


| For, what's ; a ſermon, hood, or * 
| If a man reads it like alad? 
Jo hear ſome people, when; the preach, | 
How, they run o'er all parts of ſpeech, 
And. neither raiſe a word, nor int; 
Our learned biſhops, one would tbink, 
Hlad taken -l from the rod, 
eee 8 1 


And eee. 


In point of ſermons, tis confeſt, 
Our Engliſh clergy make the beſt: 
But this, appears, we mult confeſs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the pres. 
They manage, with disjointed ſkull, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 
And, what ſeems paradox at fic, | 
| They make the beit, and preach. the wort. 


If there i is, as we have ſeen, ſo much room to lament the 
deficiencies of thoſe Who are to lead the dewotions of congre- 
gations, and to inſtrudt them in their duty, and whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to win them, by every engaging and powerful art, 

to the faithful performance of it; if there is fo much ee 
to wiſh that thoſe failures might be made up, and thoſe er- 


rors amended, which are undoubtedly a great cauſe of the 


reluctance we obſerve i in many to attend, and their co/4ne/s and 
 #ndifferency in, places of public worſhip and inſtruction ; if 


the clergy are ſo deficient in their public performances, what 


is left for me to ſay of thoſe devotion-confounding, ear- 
ſplitting peſts of our churches, I mean the pariſp- clerks, and 
pariſ- children ? 1 would only aſk, whether, if we had de- 
_ clared a final and irreconcileable hoſtilicy againſt common de- 
cency, not to ſay propriety, and had ſet ourſelves to find out 
the moſt effectual means poſſible for turning worſhip into bur- 
leſzue; I would aſk, I fa ay, whether, if this was our _ 

ere 


5 n | 
there could be a more certain way to gain it, than to place 
a ſet of 1 in every church, who ſhould come in between 
every two ſentences ſpoken by the miniſter, with a ſua⁊ol as 
loud as the ſound of ten trumpets, and totally di/cordant from 
one another, and from the 7 in which the mini/er ſpeaks. 
If the minifter ſpeaks properly, why do not the clert and the 
charity-children ſpeak in concord with him? If the clerk ſpeaks 
properly, why do not the minifter and the children ſpeak in the 
Same hey with him; Or if the children are right, why do not 
the miniſter and clerk ſcream as high, or, at Teak, take a con- 
cordant key with theirs? They cannot be all right, and all 
different, from one another. How much more rational would 
it be to ſpend the time, which is now ſo'ridiculouſly thrown 
away in teaching the poor children to ſet the ears of the 
whole pariſh on edge, in making them anderſtand thoroughly 
what they ſo often repeat by rote, without underftanding, I 
mean the anſwers to thoſe uſeful queſtions in their catechiſm, 
« What is your duty to God?“ and, What is your duty 
« to your neighbour ?* This would be of ſervice to them 
all their /ives ; whereas the other anſwers xo end, that has 

the leaſt connexion with common-ſenſe. | 
It is by keeping clear of every thing di/agreeable or grating, 
and by conſulting all that may p/ea/e, entertain, and ftrike, 
that the ſagacious Roman Catholics keep up, in their peo- 
le, a alight in the public ſervices of their fooliſh religion. 
f we were wiſe, and as much in earneſt, as we ought, we 
ſhould imitate them in this. But what avails it to attempt 
to oppoſe that which has power to make wrong right, and 
abſurdity proper, I mean, the irrefiſtible tyrant, Cusrou, 
whoſe dominion is in no nation more ab/o/ate (where there 
are ſo many ſo capable of judging) than in this our dear 

country. | „ 
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Hisron1% L NARRAT TON! 


the conduct of Zveas, having made 
heir eſcape from their own ruined country, got 
to Nah, and there for ſome time lived a ram- 


Bling and unſettled l l ife, without any fixed place of . 
abode, among the natives, an uncultivated people, | 


who had neither law nor regular government, 


a but were wholly free from all- rule or reſtraint. 
This mixed multitude, however, crowding together | 
1 into one city, though originally different in en- 


— 


5 Traction 


1 Narration requires very little = 9 19 3 called 
expreſſion, in pronouncing it; 1 have, however, ordered the 
emphatical words in this, and all the l ns, to be printed in 

Iralics, for the reader's help. See in the Ess ax, Narration, 
and the other Pali 9X5 put upon the 4. gin of the leffons. 
Of the manner of pronouncing matter contained i in a 

parentheſes ſee the A, 5% : 


| Tr r 


n Trojans ( if we may believe tra- NaxxA- 


T - dition) were the firſt founders of the viox. 
\ Roman Commonwealth; who under 


| 
| 
A 


_ < bY 
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traftion, edi and cuſtoms, united into one 


| body, i in a ſurpriingly ſhort pace of time. And 


as their little ſtate came to be improved by addi- 


tional numbers, by policy, and by extent of terri- 
tory, and ſeemed likely to make a gure among 


the nations; according to the common courſe 


of things, the appearance of proſperity drew ugg 7 


them the envy of the neighbouring fates ; 
that the Princes and people who bordered _—_ 
them, begun to ſeek occaſions of quarrelling with 


them. The alliances they could form were but 
few: for molt of the neighbouring ſtates avoid- 


el embroiling themſelves on their account. The 
Romans ſeeing, that they had nothing to L's 


10, but their own conduct, found itneceſſary * to 

 beſtir themſelves with, great diligence, to make 
vigorous preparations, to excite one another, to face 5 
their enemies in the field, to hazard their lives in 
defence of their liberty, their country, and their 
families. And when, by their valour, they re- 
pulſed the enemy, they gave aſſiſtance to their allies, 


and gained friendſhips by often giving © , and ſel- 


" dom demanding favours of that fort, They had, 
| by this ie, eſtabliſhed a Pegular form of govern- 


8 ment, 


A ſmall FEE of the voice will be proper here, to ex-· 
preſs moderate wonder. See Wonder. LL 
4 This ſentence is to be ſpoken ſomewhat quicker than the 8 

reſt, to expreſs earneſineſe. 


© The words often giving and ſeldom demanding, being i in 
antitheſis to one another, muſt be expreſſed with ſuch an em- 


pbaſis, as may point out the antitheſis, or oppoſition. 


LB'SSON 


ment, to wit, the monarchical. And a ſenate, con- 
ſiting of men advanced in years, and grown wi/? 
by experience, though infirm of body, conſulted 
with their &/zgs upon all-important matters, and, 
on account. of their age,. and care of their coun- 
try, were called 7 Afterwards, when 
kingly power, which was originally eſtabliſhed for 
the preſervation of liberty, and the advantage of 
the fate, came to degenerate | into lawleſs tyranny, 
they found it neceſſary to alter the form of govern- 
ment, and to put the ſupreme power into the hands 
of two chief magiſtrates, to be held for ohe year 
only; hoping, by bis contrivance, to prevent the 
bad effetls naturally ariſing from the exorbitant 


licentioulneſs of princes, and the indefeafible tenure 


by which they generally imagine they hold their 
- e Kc. 188 5 Berr. Carina. I 


The ae is, once for alt; deſired to take notice, that I 
vs not ſcrupled to alter both the /en/e and the auords in 
many, if not moſt, of the following paſſages, taken both from 
the aneients and the moderns. For my deſign was to put to- 
gether a ſet of leſſons »/e efid for practice, which did not reſtrict 
me to the very avords of any author. I have endeavoured to 


1 5 make each leſſon a complete piece; which obliged me to inſert 


matter of my own. I have excluded improper ſentiments, and 
have ſubſtituted een expreſſions, for ſome antiquated ones, 
which I. thought young people would be puzzled: to under- 
ſtand; and I have inſerted a few fancies, which occurred to 
me in copying out ſome of the paſſages, to render them more 
diverting to youth, whoſe talle long ie has given n me 
ſome knowledge of. | 
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II. 
NA RATION. 


\ AMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean 
je in philoſophy, lived in the time of 
Dionyfi us the tyrant of Sicily, Their mutual 
friendſhip was ſo ſtrong, that they were ready to 
die for one another. One of the two (for it is not 


known which) being condemned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own country, 


to /e/tle his affairs, on condition that the other 


ſhould conſent to be impriſoned in his Head, and 


put to death for him, if he did not return be- 


fore the day of execution. The attention of 


every one, and eſpecially of the tyrant himſelf, 


was excited to the higheſt pitch; as every body "7 | 


was curious to ſee what ſhould be the event of 
ſo Aronge an affair. When the time was almoſt 
elapſed, and he, who was gone, did not appear, 


the raſbneſs of the other, whoſe ſanguine friend- 
hip had put him upon running ſo ſeemingly 


deſperate à hazard, was univerſally blamed. But, 
he ſtill declared that he had not the leaſt ſhadow 
of doubt in his mind, of his friend's fidelity. The 


event ſnhewed how well he knew him. He came 
in due time, and ſurrendered himſelf to that fate, 
which he had no reaſon to think he ſhould eſcape; 


and which he did not defire to 9 by leaving 
his 


LESSONS. 


his friend to ſuffer it in his place. Such fdeliry ” 


ſoftened even the ſevage beart of Dionylius himſelf. 
He pardoned the condemned, He gave the twa 


friends to one another; and begged, that they 


would take himſelf in for a third. (Val. Max, Cic. | 


N e enn 
„ 
 NarrarTion. 


IONYSIUS, the tyrant: of Sicily; a0 
how far he was from being happy, even 


whilſt be abounded in riches, and all the pleaſures, 
which riches can procurr. Damocles, one of his 


- flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
power, his treaſures, and the magnificence of his 
royal ſtate, and affirming, that no monarch ever 
| was greater, or happier, than he. Have you 
* a mind, Damocles,” ſays the king, to taſte 


Na RR as 
TION. 


Quzs7T1- | 


ONING., 


« this happineſs, and know, by experience, what 


% my enjoyments are, of which you have ſo high 


* an idea? Damocles gladly accepted the 


offer. Upon which the king ordered, that a 


royal banquet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded 


couch placed for him, covered with rich embrot- 
| dery, and ſide- boards loaded with gold and ſiluer 
plate of immenſe value. Pages of extraordinary 


beauty were ordered to wait on him at table; and 
to obey his commands with the greateſt readineſs, 


and the moſt Profound ſubmiſſion. Neither oint- 
K. 2 ments, 
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ments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 
wanting. The table was loaded with the moſt 
exquifitei delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himſelf amongſt the Gods. In the midſt of 
all his happineſs, he ſees let down from the roof, 
exactly over his neck, as he lay indulging him 
ſelf in ſtate, a glittering ſword hung by a ſingle 
hair“. The ſight of deftruction thus threatening 


him from on high, ſoon, put a ſtep to his joy and 


revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 


glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any 
: pleaſure, He dreads to firetch forth his hand to 


the table. He throws: off the chaplet of roſes, 
He Haſtens to remove from his dangerous ſituation, 
and at laſt begs the Aing to reſtore him to his for- 
mer humble condition, having no deſire to enjoy 
any longer ſuch a dreadful kind of ae, 


| _m Tusc. Queer.) 5. ADs 10 TR R6 
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HE prætor had given up to the triumvir, 

a woman of ſome rank, condemned for a 
capital crime, to be executed in the Priſon. He, 
who had charge of the execution, in conſidera- 
tion 


The ancients, every body knows, lay on couches at table. 
* This may be ſpoken with as much of the action proper 
to fear (See Fear, in the . pag. 17.) as can be conve- 
IT applied. | 


WS I 


wir, 
or 4 
He, 
lera- 
tion 
table. 
proper 


conve- 
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tion but her birth, did not immediately put her to 
death. He even ventured to let her daughter 


have acceſs to her in priſon ; carefully ſearching 


her, however, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe ſhould 
carry with her any ſuſtenance; concluding, that, 


in a few days, the mother muſt, of courſe, periſh 
for want, and that the /evapity of putting a wo- 
man of family to a violent death, by the hand of 
the executioner, might thus be avoided. Some 


days paſſing in this manner, the triumvir begun 
to wonder that the daughter fil] came to viſit her 


mother, and could by no means comprehend, how 


the latter ſhould ive ſ long. Watching, there- 
fore, carefully, what paſſed in the interview be- 
tween them, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment *, 
that the fe of the mother had been, all this while, 


| ſupported by the milk of the daughter, who came 
W to the priſon every day, to give her mother her 
breaſts to ſuck, "The ſtrange contrivance between 


them was repreſented to the Judges, and procured 
a pardon for the mother. Nor was it thought ſuffi- 


cient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter, the forfeited 


life of her condemned mother, but they were both 
maintained afterwards by a penſion ſettled on them 


for life. And the ground, upon which the priſon 
ſtood, was conſecrated, and a __ to Filial LI | 


built upon it. 


What will not filial FO contrive, or what 
haz zards, will It not run; if it will put a daughter 
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i See Admiration, in the Ess Av, pag. 22. 


= - L88800 NS. 
upon venturing,” at the peril of her own life, to 
| maintain her impriſoned and condemned mother in 
Pires, fo unuſual a manner, For what was ever heard 
of more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the breaſts 
of her own daughter? It might even ſeem ſo 
unnatural, as to render it - doubtful, whether it 
might not be, in ſome ſort, wrong, if it were 
not, that duty to parents is the firf law of nature, 
1 al. Max. Pan! | 


V. 
HiSTORICAL DxSCRtPTION. 


LY CIOs CATILINE, by bingk 1 
trician, was, by nature, endowed with /#- 
perior advantages both bodily and mental: but his 
Aversion, diſpoſitions were corrupt and wicked. From his 
| youth, his ſupreme delight was in violence, flaugh- 
ter, rapine, and inteſtine confuſions; and ſuch works 
were the employment of his earlieſt years, His 
Woxpzr, Conſtitution qualified him for bearing hunger, 
cold, and want of ſleep, to a degree exceeding belief, 
His mind was daring, ſubtle, unſteady. There was 

no character which he could not afſume and put 

_ off at pleaſure, Rapacious of what belonged to 


others ; eget of his own; violently bent on 
n 


* Enumeration requires a ſhort pauſe between the parti. 
culars, P 


"'E ESSONS 
whatever became the object of his purſuit. 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of elaquence; em 


little ſolid knowledge, His inſatiable temper was 


ever puſhing him to graſp at what was 1. 
rate, romantic, and out of his reach. | 
About the time of the diſturbances ratſed by 
He, Catiline was ſeized with a violent luſt of 
power; nor did he at all heſitate about the means, 


ſo he could but attain his purpoſe of raiſing him- 
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NaRRA- 
TION, 


ſelf to ſupreme dominion. , His reſHeſs ſpirit was in Horror. 


a continual ferment, occaſioned by the confufion of 
his own private affairs, and by the borrors of his 


guilty conſcience ; both which he had brought upon 


himſelf by living the life above deſcribed. He was 


AVERS1ON. 


_ encouraged in his ambitious projects by the ge- | 


neral corruption of manners, which then prevailed 
amongſt a people infected with two vices, not leſs 


oppoſite to one another in their natures, than miſ- 


_ chievous in their tendencies, I mean, luxury, and 
avarice. | Sal. Berr. Carin k.] 


| ARGUING. 


O one, 80 has made the ſmalleſt 3 


in mathematics, can avoid obſerving, that 
mathematical demonſtrations are accompanied with 


| fuch a kind of evidence, as overcomes obſtinacy 


E4 inſuperable 


See, in the Essar, the articles Arguing, Toney Sts =; 
Page 19. | 


LESSONS; 


inſuperable by many o/ber kinds of reaſoning, 
Hence it is, that ſo many learned men have la- 
boured to illuſtrate other ſciences with this ſort 
of evidence; and it is certain, that the ſtudy of 
mathematics has given light to ſciences very little 
connected with them. But what will not wrong- 
headed men abuſe! This advantage, which ma- 
thematical reaſoning has, for diſcovering truth, 
has given occaſion to ſome to reject truth itſelf, 
though ſupported by the moſt unexceptionable 
arguments. Contending, that nothing is to be. 
taken for /ruth, but what is proved by mathe- 
matical demonſtration, they, in many caſes, take 
away all criterion of truth, while they boaſt, that 
pacy defend the only infallible one. 
But how eaſy is it to ſhew the ad/urdity of ſuch | 
a way of philoſophiſing? Aſk thoſe gentlemen, 
whether they have any more doubt, that there 
were, in former times, ſuch men, as Alexander 
and Cz/ar, than whether al! the angles of a plain 
triangle amount to the ſum of one hundred and 
y degrees? they caunot pretend, that they be- 
lieve the latter at all more firmly than the former. 
Yet they have geometrical demonſtration tor the 
latter, and nothing more than mere moral evidence 
for the former. Does not this ſhew, that many 
things are to be received, are aZually received, 
even by themſelves, for iruth, for certain truth, 
which are not capable of mathe -matical demon- 
{tration ? 


5 | There | 


1; E 8 8 O N 8. 


There is, therefore, an evidence, different from 


0 mathematical, to which we cannot deny our aſſent ; : 
and it is called by latter philoſophers, moral evi- 


dence, as the perſuaſion ariſing from it is called 


moral certainty; a certainty as real, and as much 


to be depended upon, as matbematical, though of a 
different ſpecies, Nor is there any more difficulty 
in conceiving how this may be, than in conceiv- 
ing, that two buildings may be both ſufficiently 
ſulPantial, and, to all the i intents and purpoſes of 


. buildings, equally ſo, though one be of n 
and the other of Portland ſtone. 


The object of mathematics is quantity, The 
geometrician meaſures extenſion; the mechanic 


compares forces, Divinity, alien, ontology, and 
hiſtory, are naturally incapable of mathematical 


diſquifition or demonſtration. Yet moral ſubjects 
are capable of being enquired into, and ruths 


concerning them determined in that way, which is 


proper to them, as well as mathematical in theirs ; 
in the fame manner, as money is reckoned by tale, 
zullion by weight, and liquors by meaſure, &c. 
[Graveſ. Orat. conc. Evid. MaTHEM. ELEM, 
NaT. ap 1 
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LESSONS. 
1 VII. 
Aduno. 
HE regularity of the motions and revolutions 


of the heavens, the ſun, the moon, and num- 
berleſs fars® ; with the diſtinction, variety, beauty, 


and order of celeftial objefs; the Siighteſ obſer- 


vation of which ſeems ſufficient to convince every 


beholder, that they cannot be the effect of chauce; 


theſe afford a proof of a Deity, which ſeems irre- 
fragable. If he, who ſurveys an academy, a palace, 
or a court of juſtice, and obſerves regularity, order, 


and rconomy prevailing in them, is immediately 


convinced, that this regularity muſt be the effect 
of authority, and diſcipline, ſupported by perſons 


properly qualified, how much more reaſon has he g 


who finds himſelf /urrounded by ſo many and ſuch 
flupendous bodies, performing their various mo- 
tions and revolutions, without the leaſt deviation 
from perfect regularity, through the innumerable 
ages of paſt duration; how much more reaſon has 
he to conclude, that ſuch amazing revolutions are 
governed by ſuperior wiſdom and power! 
| . on 


m Every body knows, that all the antients from Ariſtotle's 
time, held the Ptolemaic- ſyſtem, viz, of the earth's being 
unmoveable in the centre of the univerſe, and the whole . 
heavens turning round her, 


6 


LESSONS. 
Js it not therefore afteniſhing, that any man 
ſhould ever have dreamed of the poſſibility, that 


a a beautiful and magnificent ſyſtem might ade from 


the fortuitous concourſe of certain bodies carried to- 
wards one another by 1 know not what imaginary 


_ impulſe! J fee not, why he, who is capable of 
_  afcribing the production of a world to a cauſe /o_ 


inadequate, may not expect, from the fortuitous 
ſcattering about of a ſet of letters of ivory, or 


metal, a regular hiſtory to appear. But, I be- 
live, he who hopes to produce, in this way, one 
Angle line, will find himſelf for ever diſappointed. 


If the caſual concourſe of atoms has produced a 
whole univerſe, how comes it, that we never find 
a city, a temple, or ſo much as a portico, which are 
all Jeſs confiderable works, produced in the ft ame 


manner? One would imagine, they, who prate 


ſo abſurdly about the origination of the world, 


had no eyes, or had never opened them to view the 
glories of this immenſe theatre. | 


The reaſonings of Ariſtotle, on this point, are 
excellent. Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he, certain per- 


ſons to have been born, and to have lived to 
mature age, under ground, in habitations accom- 


modated with all the conveniences, and even, 
magnificence of life, except the gt of this 
upper world. Let us ſuppoſe thoſe perſons to have 
heard by fame, of ſuperior beings, and wonderful 


| effefts produced by them. Let the earth be ima- 
gined * to Per, and * to the view of 


thoſe 
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_ thoſe ſubterraneans, this fair world, which we in- 


habit. Let them be imagined to behold the face 


of the earth diverſified with hills and vales, with 


rivers and woods; the wide. extended ocean; the 
lofty y); and the clouds carried along by the 
winds, Let them behold the fun, and obſerve his 


tranſcendent brightneſs and wonderful influence, as 


he pours down the flood of day over the whole 
earth, from eaſt to weſt. And when night covered 
the world with darkneſs, let them behold the 
heavens adorned with innumerable ſtars. Let 
them obſerve the various appearances of the 
moon, now horned then full, then decreaſing. Let 


them have leiſure to mark the ring and /e/ting of 


the heavenly bodies, and to underſtand that their 


eſtabliſbed courſes have been going on from age to 


age. When they have ſurveyed and conſidered 
all theſe things, «what could they conclude, but that 
the accounts they had heard in their ſubterranean 


* habitation, of the exiſtence of ſuperior beings, muſt 
be true, and that theſe prodigious were mult be 
the effect of /beir power?“ | 


Thus Ariſtotle. To which I will add, chat i It 
is only our being accuſtomed to the continual view 


of theſe glorious objects, that prevents our admiring 


them, and endeavouring to come to right conclu- 
ſions concerning the author of them, As if zoveliy 
were a better reaſon for exciting our enguiries,. 
than beauty and magniffcence. [Cic. Narr. Dog. 
Lib. Il. ] 0 2 

VIII. 
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| VIII. 5 : 
Y "SNEER", oY. 
Receipt to pa, an Epic n A ef 


OR the fable. | Take out of any old poem, Tracu- 


hiſtory-book, romance, or legend, (for. | in- 
ſtance, Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of 
Greece) thoſe parts of the ſtory, which afford moſt 
ſcope for long deſcriptions. Put theſe pieces toge- 
ther, and throw all the adventures into one tale, 


Then take a hero, whom you may chooſe for the 


ſound of his name, and put him into the midſt of 
theſe, adventures. There let him work for twelve 


15 books ; at the end of which you may take him 
cout ready to canguer or to marry : it being ne- 


ceſſary, that the concluſion of an epic BE: be 
fortunate. an 


For t eg Take of. deities male and 


female. as man as you can u/e. Separate them into 


two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle, 
Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mallify 


him. Remember on all occaſions to make uſe 
of volatile Mercury, If you have need of devils, - 
| draw them from Milion; and extract your ſpirits 


from 


The. gravity of bol and manner is to be kept up as much 
in A this, as if it were Ariſtotle's or Horace's ſerious 
directions on the ſame * | 


ING. 
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from 74%. When you cannot extricate your 
hero by any human means, or yourſelf by your 


wits, ſeek relief from heaven, and the gods will 
help you out of the ſcrape immediately. This is 
according to the direct Proves 1 Horace in 
; his ART or PozTry, 


Nec deus interfit, wif __ vindice nodus 
Tnciderit. © 


That is to ſay, A poet bas no occaſion to be at 4 
lofs, when the gods are always ready at a call. 


For the deſcriptions, as a tempeſt, for inſtance. 
Take Eurus, Zephyrus, Auſter, and Boreas, and 
caſt them together in one verſe. Add to "theſe, 
of rain, ligbining, and thunder (the loudeſt you can 


get) quantum ſufficit, Mix your clouds and bil- 
lows, till they foam; and thicken your deſcription | 


here and there with a gquickſand. Brew your tem- 
1 well in your head, before you ſet it a blowing, 


For a battle. Pick half a dozen large handfuls 
of images of your lions, Bears, and other quarrel- 
ſome animals, from Homer's Iliad, with a ſpice or 
two from Virgil. If there remain an overplus, lay 


them by for a ſkirmiſh in an odd epiſode, or fo, 


Seaſon it well with fimilies, and it will make an 
excellent batile. For a burning town, if you chooſe 
to have one, old Troy is ready burnt to your 


bands, &c. ns Vol. iv. p. 132.] 
et - 
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'OES e ſecure ok * rank fm 
' infirmities either of body, or mind? Will the 
bead-ach, the gout, or. fever, ſpire a prince any 
more than a ſubje?2? When old-age comes to lie 


beavy* upon him, will his engineers relieve him of 


the load? * Can his guards and ſeutinels, by doub- 
ling and trebling their numbers, and their watch- 


fulneſs, prevent the approach of death? Nay, if 


Cons 5 7 


jealouſy, or even ill-bumour, difturb his happineſs, 
will the cringes of his fawning attendants reftore his 
tranquillity ? What comfort has he, in reflecting, 
(if he can. make the reflection) while the colic, 
like Prometheus 8 vulture, tears his bowels, that 
he is. under a canopy of crimſon velvet fringed 


with gold When the pangs of the gout, or fone, 
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ONINS. 
FEAR. 


TEMPT, 


ANGUuIiSH, 


extort from him ſcreams of agony, do the titles of 


Highneſs or Majeſty come fecetly into his ear? 


If he is agitated? with rage, does the ſound of 
Serent, or Mojt Chrifian, prevent his Haring, red- 


BoasTING. 


dening, . 


N The wat heawy to be aw out as expreſſing aftreſe. 


See Complaining, page 24. 
? 'This ſentence [Car his guards, &c. ] to be ſpoken with 
fear, See Fear, page 17. 


4 If he is agitated, &c. to be ſpoken full-mouthed, as 


boaſting. Yee rafting; pa page 18. 
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TrEPIDA- 
TION, 


HoRRoR., 


ESS ON. 8: 


dening, and gnaſhing with his teeth, like a ned. 
man? Would not a twinge of the rootb- ach, or 
an affront from an inferior, make the mighty 


Caſar forget, that he vas emperor of the world 
———__ 


I 7 * 5 
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Horrors nf "Wai. 


TOW had the Grecians ſnatch'd a foort pa 
And buckled on their ſhining arms in haſte, 


Troy rouz'd as ſoon; for on that dreadful day 


The fate of fathers, * WIVES, and infants lay. | 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on. ſquadrons cloud the duſty plain; "oo 


Men, fleeds,and chariots, ſhake the trembling ne 


The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos , 
To lauces lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd 5 
Hoſt againſt hoſt their ſhadowy legions drew; K f 
The ER darts in iron tempeſts flew ; a 
Viftors and vangquiſt!d Join N cries; 5 
Triumphant ſbouts and dying proans* ariſe; 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And ane heroes ſu el the W lde. | 
Ae 
To be ſpoken quick and loud. 
To be ſpoken boldly. 
To be ſpoken _ and with pity. Fee Pit, page 1 16, 


L ESG ON s 6s 


Long as the morning beams increaſing bright, 

O' er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light, 

Promiſcuous death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverſe battle gor 4 with equal wounds. 

But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends, 

The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends . 
With equal band. In theſe explores the fate Ax. 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty weight. 
 Preſsd with its load the Grecian balance lies 

Low ſunk on earth; the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies. 

Then Fove from Ida's top his Horror ſpreads; Horror _ 

The, clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads, | 

Thick lightnings flaſh ; the mutt'ring thunder rolls, 

Their frength he withers, and unmans their ſouls. 

Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire, _ Fax. 

The god 1 in Zerrors, and the ſkies on fre. 1 

[Pope 8 Hon. II. B. viii. v. 67. ] 


= To be ſpoken fre, and with veneration. See Venera- 
tion, pag. 20. 88 
To be ſpoken Holloau, and nl 
z To be ſpoken with a guivering voice, 
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Prtitioning with DzjecTION. 


Paſſages taken from ſundry petitions * preſented 
to the French king by a diſgraced miniſter. 
[Pzxs. IxG. Anc. Mop. p. 167.1 0 


EING weary of the uſeleſs li life I live at 
preſent, I take the liberty of imploring, with 
profound ſubmiſſion, your Majeſty, that I may have 

leave to ſeek an honourable death in your Majeſty's 

* +. ſervice: After the diſappointments, and reverſes of 

fortune, which I have had to fruggle with, my ex- 
deftations of rifing again to proſperity are brought 

low enough. But it would be a ſatisfaction to 

me, that my real character were known to your 

Homer e Majeſty ; which if it were, 1 flatter myſelf, I 

REMON- ſhould have your Majeſty's indulgence, hay, your 
Beskren- efteem, Refuſe not, molt gracious Sovereign, the 
ry means, for gaining this end, to a man, who is 
ready to ſhed his ood in proof of his loyalty and 

affeftion to your Majeſty. Were my own private 

intereſt alone concerned, I ſhould be peculiarly 


1 cautious, how I intruded upon your oe with 


Dryrcrrox. 


Though petitions are commonly preſented in writing, 
yet they may be Unagined to be addreſſed to the prince viv 
Voce, and ſometimes are. | 


theſe ſolicitations. But as the only happineſs'I de- 
fire in this world is, to have an opportunity of 
ſerving my king and country; I humbly bope, 1 
may be, forgiven, though I urge my ſuit with ſome 


_ warmth and importunity.. I do not preſume, Sire, 
to claim a total exemption from hardſbip. I pre- 


tend to no 7ight to live a life of indulgence. All 1 
aſt, is, to change one puniſhment for another. And 


EARNEST  » 


SOLICI= 
TATION. 


REMORSE. _ 


BEsSEECH= 
ING. 


I beſeech your Majeſty to have ſome conſideration | 
for my paſt ſervices; and that a year's impriſon- 


ment, five years exile, the ruin of my fortune, the 
ſubmiſſion with which J have borne theſe puniſb- 


ments, and the zeal I till am ready to ſhew for 
your Majeſty's ſervice, may plead in my favour, 
and diſarm your Majeſty of your indignation 
againſt me. It is true, that in making your 


Majeſty the offer of my life, I offer what is of 


little value even to myſelf. But it is all I have to 
offer. The misfortune I have lain under, theſe 
fix years, of your Majeſty's diſpleaſure, has rendered 
life /o infipid_ to me, that, be/ides the honour of 


loſing it in your Majeſty's ſervice, the proſpect 


of an end being, by death, put to my vexations, 


me. If it ſhould ſeem good to your Majeſty to 
finiſh my diſtreſſes the otber way, I mean, by 
your moſt gracious pardon, the obligation will be 


ill greater; and to the zeal I have for your Ma- 


jeſty's intereſt, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to add 


makes the thought of my diſſolution pleaſing to 


PrRorFounD | 
SUBMIS- 
SION., 


| 87 OW ſuitable to fo important a favour, And 
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HumBLE 
RemMon, 


CoxcRa- 
TULATION. 


WonrnDER, 


willing to enterprize for your Majeſty's ſervice. 


L F'$8'O'N 8. 


with ſuch ſentiments, there is nothing I ſhall not be 


May heaven touch the heart of your Majeſty, that 
you may at laſt forgive your ſincerely penitent ſub- 
jeff. No one knows better than your Majeſty, 
that it is as great to forgive, as to puniſh. If 1 
alone am doomed to have no benefit from that 
goodneſs, which extends to ſo many, my lot mult 
be peculiarly calamitous. 8 


XII. 
Paalsg under the appearance of blame 3 


voiture s whimſical en of the * 
quis de Piſany's courage. rams. Los Aue. 
Mov. p. 152.] 


1 AM de glad to las that you are 
grown ſo hardy, that neither labour, watching, 
ſickneſs, lead, nor ſteel, can hurt you. I could not 
have thought, that a man, who lived on water- 
gruel, ſhould have fo thick a ſtin; nor did I ima- 
gine you had a /pe!], by which you was powder- 
raff. To e how. you. come to be ſtill 

alive, 


d This is to be ſpoken in the ſame manner as if one was 


Funding fault in earneſt. For it is the character of Humour to 


mean the contrary of what it /zems to mean. And though the 
matter was originally pore of a Letter, it may be imagined as 
| 


15 E 88 0 N 8. 69 
alive, after the deſperate hazards you have run, is 
more than I can pretend to. But I had rather, it ö 
were by the help of the Devil himſelf, than that . 
you were as poor Atlichy, or Grenville; if you 
were embalmed with the richeſt drugs of the Eaſt. 
To tell you my opinion plainly, Sir; let a man die Disarr Ro- 


for his country, or for honour, or what you pleaſe, OR ny 


cannot help thinking, he makes but J | 
| figure®, when he is dead. It ſeems, to me great Coxckzx. 
Pity, that ſome people ſhould be / careleſs about | 
their lives, as they are. For, deſpicable as life Reon, 
is, a man, when he has /o/ it, is not worth „ 
what he was, when he Had it. In ſhort, 4 dead 
king, a dead hero, or even a dead demy: god, is, in 
my mind, but a poor charafter; and much 8 
may it do him, who is s ambitious of it. 


XIII. 
A love-ſick Shepherd's s Couvtaner'.. 


4 well. dat how long muſt I endure. - LamgnTa- 
TION, 


This pining pain? Or who ſhall ſ peed my 2 3 
Fond love u cure will have; ſeeks 0 repoſe : 3 


2 in grief, nor any meaſure knows. 
1 3 Lo! 


0 The ſpeaker will naturally utter r theſe nds \ filly Fur 


with a rug. 
« See — pag. 16. 


The words pining pain cannot _ ihe ken 700 =. see 
Complaining, pag. * money 7 1% 90 | 


70 S e 
Cou- Lo] now the moon begins in clouds to rife, 
rail. The brightning ſtars beſpangle all the ſkies, 
The winds are huſh'd. The des diſtil; and ſleep 
Hath clos'd the eye-lids of my weary ſſieep. 
Axcvisn. Tonly with the prowling wolf conftrain'd 
AA night to wake.” With hunger be is pain' 'd, 
And T with love. His hunger he may tame; 
But who cat) quench, O cruel love, thy flame * ? 
 Lamexra- Whilom did 1, all as this poplar fair, 
| RT 13 . Up-raiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care; 
| *Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 85 
Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 
N bo better ſeen than ] in ſhepherd's acts, 
To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts! ? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed ſo ſweet 
Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet! 
And wearied in the dance bow would they yearn 
Some ell- de viſed tale from me to learn? 
For many a /ong, and zale of mirth had I 
To chaſe the loit'ring ſun adown the ſky.” 
But ab! ſince Lucy coy deep wrought her Jpight | 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 
The jolly youths 1 fly; and all alone 
2 rocks * woods pour forth my fruitleſs moan. 


"HAS 


f ATheſe four lines are to be ſpoken h. and with a a torpid 
vriformity of tone. 

The ſpeaker is to "<0 Oe here, as by a fodden E. | 

* Theſe four words to expreſs extreme anguiſh. 

A op before and after the words, O cruel love ; Which 
are to be _—_— with exclamation of at. 


1 
4 


youpe, Age. What commonly prejudices us in 
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Oh! leave thy, cruelty, relentleſs far; Drxkca- 
Exe, lingering long, I periſb through Nina „ 


Had Reſaliad been miſtreſs of my mind, Co. 


Though not ſo fair,ſhe would have prov d more tin. 
O think, unxitting maid! while yet is time, Abviez. 


How fly ing years impair the youthful prime! 

Thy virgin bloom will not for ever ſtay,” | 

And flow'rs, tho? left ungather'd, will decay. 

The flow'rs, anew, returning ſeaſons bring; 

But faded beauty has no ſecond ſpring. 

My words are wind! — She, deaf to all my cries, Desrain, | 


Takes Se in the miſchief of her eyes. 


he Philips. 


XIV. 


Rruonsrkaneg. . 


Part % 1 $ ſpeech to Montagne, in the 


French DIALOGUES. OF THE Dexap. [Pzxs. 
Ixc. Axc. Mop. * T7] 


ANTIQUIT Y is an object of a peculia ar fert: Teacu- 

Diſtance magnifies it. If you had been per- Ä eò 
ſonally acquainted with Ariftotle, Photion, and 1 
ne; you would have found nothing in us very 
different from what you may find in people of 


F 4 fa 


Ab 


72 '4L ESSO N . 
"5: = huh favour of antiquity;is that we are prejudiced againſt 
Drsayyzo- Our oton times. We raiſe therantients, that we may 
ETON". depreſs the moderns. When we antients were alive, 
we eftecined our anceſtors more than they deſerved. 
And qu poſterity eſteem us more than we deſerve. 
But the very truth of the matter is, our ancgſtors, 
and we, and our poſterity, are all very much alike. 
EEC 319] O01 Awol Pas 


' | N 2 #2 w #5 < 14 1 
, £1 12 : : oo +: 4 „ 1 : * Ds %w!  *f - 3 


AvzponITY and Fornpine; 


I 


IE forbids the gods and goddeſſes taking 
any part in the contention between the Greeks 


- 


and Trojans. . 
Nanra- UROR A now, faindavphter of the A | 
1 Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 3 


When Jove conven'd the fenate of the ſkies, 

„ Where high Olympus' cloudy tops ariſe, om 
An. The fire of gods his awful filence broke : © 
The head ns, attentive trembled as he „ * 
8 Cileftial fates! immortal gods! g give ear 5 * 
nirr. Heer our decree; and rev rence what you bear; 
The 


1 There are three pretty long pau/es to be made in this line, 
at the words fates, gods, and ear. The words Celeſtial fates, 
may be ſpoken with the right arm extended, the palm up- 


_—_ and the loo directed ow the right, as addreſſing 
that 


12 ; 
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the: fix'd decret, which not all beav'n can nove: 
Thou, Fate! fulfil it; and ye, Pow'rs! approve. 


»What god ſhall enter yon” forbidden field, Tanzar- 
Who Yields aſſiſtance, -or but wills to yield, 


ENING. 


Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be d 
Caſbd with diſhoneſt Wounds, the ſcorn of beav? 13 
»Or from our ſacred Bill with fury thrown © 
Deep, in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan 
With burning chains fd to the brazen floors, 
And Yock'd by hell's inexorable doors, © © | 


As deep beneath th' infernal centre burPd, 


As from that centre to th* ethereal wr S 
* Let each, ſubmiſſive, dread thoſe dire Soles, 


Nor tempt the vengeance af the G of gods. 


League all your forces, then, ye pow'rs above; Cu. 
| Tio ſtrength unite e againſt the might of Fove. 


: LENGING,s 


. | „„ 


- 


that part « of the adembly. The words; bt 99H ! with 


the left arm extended, in the ſame manner; (the right con- 


tinuing likewiſe extended) and the look directed toward the 
left-hand part of the aſſembly. And the words, give ear, 


with the look bent directly forward. See Authority, pag. 18. 


m At the words, What god Hall enter, the left arm, which 
ſhould continue extended, with, the right, to the beginning of 
this fourth line of the ſpeech, may be drawn in, and placed 


apon the hip, while the right is brandiſhed with the clenched 
fiſt, as in threatening. See Boaſting, pag. 18, 


n The rr will naturally here point dare with 
te | 


the fore-finger of his right hand. 
Let each,” &c. The ſpeaker may here again end | 


both arms, as before, the open palms upwards, caſting a look 


over the whole room, ſuppoſed to be filled with the gods. 


* Con- 
TEMPT. 
+ CHaL- 


 - LENGING. 


Abus A- i 


TION; 


VenrRA- 
rox. 


L ESS ON s. 


Let gown our golden everlaſting chain, Tore. 


W hoſe ſtrong aniroce holds heav'n and earth and 


Strive. all, of mortal and immortal birth, 


To drag by this the thund'rer down to 3 

* Ye *ftrive in vain, If 1 + but fretch this Pare 
I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 

I fix the chain to great Olympus height, | 
And the vaſt world hangs trembling m my Abt. 


For ſuch 1 reign unbounded, and above; 


And ſuch a are men, and ode, e to Jews, 


ö 


. 


. SUBLIME DESCGRIPT ION. 
An Ode, from the xixth Pſalm. [Syzct.N9.465.] 
I. 


HE lofty pillars of the (, 
And ſpacious concave. rais'd on high 
Nr with ftars, a ſhining fram m, 


n * 


Their great original proclaim. | 
Thi unweary'd fun, from day to day, 


Pour. knowledge on his golden ray, 
And publiſbes to ev'ry land 

The work of an Ti M's band. | | 
111 Soon 


P The ſpeaker will do well, here; to have his arms in any 
other poſture, rather than extended; becauſe, after the pauſe 
in the middle of the line, the right arm muſt be extended 
with great ſolemnity. 
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II. 


Soon as the ev' ning ſhades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth, 


Whilſt all the Bars, that round her burn, 


And u the plantts i in their turn, 
Confirm'the tidings, as they roll, 


IH... 


IVhat, tho' in ſolemn filence-all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 
What tho' no real voice, nor ſound = 
Amid their radiant orbs be found: oF 

In Reaſon” 's ear they all rejoice, 2 
And utter forth a | glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 

“The hand, that made us, is divine.” 


— 


And ſpread the tub from gle to 5 5 


Abu. 


Quesr, 


VENERA- 


XVII, 


ADuir a- 
TION, 


The fight "Ea Patroclus 8 body, broke off by 


: = E Eric Pallas oer his ſhoulder throws; _ 1 


— 8 8 * — 5 —— 4% ; 
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xvu. 


2 21 KVILY 


DzscRriyP T10 , ſublime and terrible. 


Achilles s appearing on the rampart, unarmed, 
and calling aloud. ¶ Pope's Nau, IL. xvüi. v. 
4—1.J 


DE, 1 HE hero roſe, #1 


Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe . 1497 
A ſtream of glory flam'd above his bead. 

As when from ſome beleagur d town ariſe 

The ſmokes high-curling to the ſhaded fries, 
(Seen from ſome iſand o'er the main afar 


When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 


With long- projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'n's wide arch refletts the ruddy light ; 
So from Achilles' head the ſplendors rife, 


Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ſkies. 


Forth march'd the chief,and,diſtant from the croud, 


[ligh on the rampart * rats 'd his voice aloud. 
With 


— 


2 The e will 0 need to be told, that duch matter 
ought to be expreſſed with a rad voice. 
. 


. 


ttcr 


And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound. 
And feeds an men lie mingled on the ground. 
Agbaſt they ſee the living lightnings pla, Teszon- 


5 


With her own ſpout Minerva ſwells the ſound ; 


t NSU DM 


* 


Troy tarts aſtoniſb d, and the ſhores rebound. TzxROR. 
As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far, | 
With ſhrilling clangor ſounds th* alarm of war, 

So high his dreadful voice the hero rear'd 

' Hoſts ; drog'd their arms, and trembled as they heard; Tazrivg- 7 


And turn their eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his brazen voice he rais'd; 


And zbrice they fled confounded and amaz'd. 


Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely ruſy/d. 
On their own ſpears, by their own chariots cruſb d: 
While Hgielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 


TM 3 72880 of the Alain. 


| Theſe an. lines to be ſpoken quicker than the reſt. F 


XVIII 


P FIS ON. 


XVIII. 


COMPLAINT. 


Humorous petition of a French gentleman to 
the king, who had given him a title, to which 
his income was not equal, by reaſon of the 
weight of the taxes levied from his eſtate, 
[Pens. Inc. Axc. Mo. p. 428.] 
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Wi [After acknowledging the honour done him by 
hy the king's conferring on hitn a title, he goes 
ip - on as follows .] | 
9 5 | 3 2 | $8 
| Com- OUR Majeſty has only made nie more 
PLAINT. | 


unhappy by giving me a title. For there is 
nothing more pitiablè than a gentleman loaded with 
a knapſack. This empty ſound, which I was ſuch 
VexaTion. A fool as to be ambitious of, does not keep away 
Hunger. I know well enough, that glory makes 

us live after we are dead; but in 7his world, a man 

has but a Poor time on't, if he has not a bit of 

bread to put in his mouth. 1 had but a /i'tle bit 

of land on the banks of the Rhone, on which ! 

| made a ſhift to live. But as it is now taxed, any 
Arrax- body may have it for me; for I ſuppoſe I ſhall 
HEXSION. ſoon, With my 7itle and eftate, be glad of an alms- 
houſe for my ſeat, I have no reſource, if there 


be a uten commenced againſt me, as they 
threaten, 


— 
— 
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what would à few acres of marſb-land be to the ,t. 


values o trees, but the laurel. I, therefore, Zeſeech + Suns- 


poor ſubject aſks of your Majeſty is That your OP” 
W 1 would aſt _ of him, 


A ſpacious city food, with firmeſ walls 
Atrial ſpires and citadels, the ſeat 


Fam'd Ariconium ; uncontrouPd and free, 
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threaten, but in your Majeſty's goodueſs, If in- ; 
deed, my fate is to be decided by that, Iam in Conroe. 


no danger, but ſhall laugh at them all. If your 
Majeſty were to ſeize my poor patrimony whole, Drrax- 


* mighty monarch of France and Navarre? It] Pour. 
bears' nothing but willows, + and your Majeſty Co 


TEM TT. 


your Majeſty to give me leave to enjoy what my 


little ſpot brings in, without dedufion. All that a IxTAEAr- 


NIX. 
TERRIBLE DESCRIPTION. 


FN elder days, ere yet the Roman bands  Nazza- 
Victorious, this our diſtant world ſubdu'd, T:95- 


Surz mounded, and with num' rous turrets crown'd, 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war ; 


Till all-ſubduing Latian arms prevaiÞd. 
Then likewiſe, tho” to foreign We ſubmiſe, 
VUnlevel'd ſhe remained; and ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ſtood, of antient Britiſh art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from Attic, or Etruſcan bands 
Aroſe; 


80 


Awe. 
NARRA- 
1 10N. 


HorRroR. 


AwE, 


TrEPI- 
DATION. 


Das ral. 


Decreed her final doom. 
Labour d with thirſt. Aquarius had not ſhed 


Bellow'd tremendous in her darkſome caves, 


Of brazen enginry, that ceaſeleſs form _ 
The baſtion of a well-built city, deem'd 


Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 


Collecting 
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Aroſe; had not the beav'nly pow rs averſe 
And now the fields 


His wonted ſbow'rs, and Sirius parch'd, with heat 
Solſtitial the green herb. Hence gan relax 

The earth's contexture. Hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur, and nitrous ſpume, enkindling g. fierce, 


More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar 


Impregnable. Th' infernal winds, till now 
Cloſely impriſoned, by Titanian warmth 


Diſdain'd their narrow cells; and, their full ſtrength | 
, from beneath the ſolid maſs 

Upheav'd, and all her caſtles rooted _. 
Shock from their loweſt ſeat, Old Vaga's ſtream. | 


; Forc'd by the ſudden back, her wonted track 4 1 


Forſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 
Mrinkling her banks. And now the lowring ſky 
The baleful lightning, and loud thunder, voice 
Of angry heav'n, fierce roaring with diſmay _ 
The boldeſt hearts appal'd. pere ſhould they turn 
Diſtreſs'd? J/hence ſeek for aid? When from below 
Hell threatens; and when fate ſupreme gives ſigns 
Of «wrath and deſolalion. Fain were tows, 


And 


Fo be ſpoken Wack Go the words, I here aul. to 
deſolation. 


L E 88 O N So _ Um 
And plaints, and ſuppliant hands to heav'n ere&! 
Yet ſome to temples fled, and humble rites Con- 
Perform'd to Thor and Hoden, „ 
Who with their vor ries in one ruin ſnar d. 
O'erbelm'd and cruſd'd. Others in frantic mood, Tan Da- 
Run howling through the Brees, Their en . 
yells | 
Rend the dark welkin. Abi ſtalks a | Honnon. 
Wild faring, and his ſad concomitant e | 
Deſpair, of abjef look. At ev'ry gate Trxepipa-. 
The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides a 
Preſs furious, and, too eager of eſcape, «, 
Obſtrud the ſpacious way. The rocking ſtreet 
Decei ves their footſteps. To and fro they reel 
Aftoniſd, as with wine o'ercharg'd. When lo! Hoxnok. 0 
The parched earth her riven mouth diſparts, | 
Horrible chaſm profound! With ſwift deſcent 
Old Ariconium ſinks; and all her tribes, 
Heroes, and ſenators, down to the realms | 
Of endleſs. night. Mean while the looſer'd winds 
Infuriate, molten rocks and globes of fire 
Hurl gh above the clouds; till all their force 
* her rav nous jaws, earth, ſatiate, clos d. 
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id 


to 
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XX. 


Rrpicurse. 


a 


Oe Tov, Sect. IV.] 


1 Scene Lord Peter- 8 8 a table cer” ich 


plates, knives, and forks, and a brown loaf in 
the. middle of * table. 


5 Lord Peter, Martin, Jack. 


Peter. BRE AD, gentlemen, bread 18 the af 
of life. In bread is contained, incluſive, 

the. . quinteſſence of beef, mutton, veal, veniſon, par- 
tridge, Plumb pudding, and cuſtard; and, to render 
all complete, there is intermingled a due quantity 
of water, whoſe crudities are correfed by yeaſt, 
and which therefore becomes, to all intents and 
purpoſes, a wholeſome fermented liquar . diffuſed 
NANG the maſs of the . Therefore he, 
WhO 


* 


A 1 in order to his log properly this leſſon, 


muſt be let a little into the author's plot; that by Peter is 


meant the Pope; by Martin, the Lutheran church, and by 
gack, the Calviniſts. That, in this paſſage, he expoſes the 
doctrine of the wafer's being tranſubſtantiated into the real 
body of Chriſt ; the papiſts refuſing the cup to the laity ; 
the arrogance of the popes ; and the evils ariſing from per- 
ſecution 
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who eats bread, at che ſame time eats the 500 of 
food, and drinks the beſt of liquors, Come on, bro- 
thers, the cauſe is good; fall to, and ſpare not. 


: 4 A | 


une 


Here is a ſhoulder of excellent Banſtead mutton = 


F feng to the brown loaf] as ever was cut with 
knife. Here you may cut, and come again. But, 


now I think on it, I had better help you my/elf, 
now my hand is in. Young people are baſhful. 
Come, brother Martin, let me help you to Fs 


A4. 
Martin. My bord! [fo Peter ordered his bro- 


| thers to call him} I doubt, with great ſubmiſſion, 


here i is ſome little miſtake, In my humble 
Peter. What you are merry? Come then, let us 


; bear his jet, your head is ſo big with. 
Martin. No jeſt indecd, my lord. But unleſs 
1am very much deceived, your lordſhip was pleaſed, 

a a little while ago, to drop a word about mutton; 


and I ſhould be glad to /ee it upon the table. 
Peter. How ! I don't comprehend you. 
Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, 1 

fu ppoſe, is hungry, and longs to ſee the ſhoulder of 


Banſtead mutton, you ſpoke of, come to table. 


Peter. Pray, explain yourſelves, gentlemen, 
Either you are both out of your wits, or are diſ- 


| poſed to be merry a little unſeafonably. You had 


better keep your jokes till after dinner. Brother 
Martin, if you don't ike the fiice I have helped 
you to, I will cut you another; though I ſhould 


z chile it the choice bit of the whole ſhoulder. f 


SURPRISE. 


SUBMIs- 


sI. 


PEEVIs B- 


NESS: 


SUBMIS- 
sion. 


Peevisn. 


SuBMis- 


$10n, 5 


PeevisH. 


Recot- _ 
LECTION. 


ra. Martin. 


QuesrT. 


Reyrov- 
ING. 


AFFIRMAs 
TION. 


ReyROVv- 
ING. 
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 Recor.- , 
LECTIO . 


Rtcoxcili- 
ATION, 


SUBMIs- 
SON. 


L ESS ON S. 
Martin. What then, my lord, is this brows 
loaf a ſhoulder of Banſtead mutton all this while? 

Peter. Pray, Sir, leave off your impertinence, 


and eat your vials, if you pleaſe. I am not 


diſpoſed to reliſb your wit at preſent. 
Martin. May I then, my lord, be ſouſed over 
head and ears in a horſe-pond, if it ſeems to my 


eyes, my fingers, my noſe, or my teeth, either /eſ5 


or more, than a ſlice of a ſtale ſixpenny brown 
loaf. . 

Jack. If T ever ſaw a ſhoulder of mutton in my 
life look ſo like a ſixpenny brown 1 I am an 
old Bqaſtel- woman. | 

Peter. Look you, gentlemen, to convince you, 
what a couple of Blind, poſitive, ignorant puppies 
you are, I will uſe but one plain argument. The 
d4—1 roaſt both your ſouls on his rid to all 
eternity, if you don't believe this | clapping his 
hand upon the brown loaf] to be a ſhoulder of as 


good mutton as ever was fold in Leadenhall-market. 


Martin. Why, truly, upon more mature con- 
federation 1 

Jack. Why, ay, now 1 have 8 better 
on the thing, your * ſeems to be i in the 


right, 


Peter. O now you are come to yourſelves. 


Boy, fill me a bumper of claret. Come, brothers, 


here is good health to you both. 
Martin and Jack. Thank your good lordſhip, 

and ſhall be glad to pledge 3 Fol 
Peter, 


2 


r. 


nic the blackſmith here. Bid him bring his tongs 


L SNF Ay 


Peter. That you ſhall, my boys. I am not a 
man to refuſe you any thing in reaſon. A moderate 


glaſs of wine is a cordial. There, [Giving them Givixe, 


a cruſt each.] There is a bumper a piece for you. 

True natural juice of the grape. None of your | 
naſty balderdaſh vintners brewings;,—What now ! SuarxIzx. 
[Obſerving them to ſtare.) Are you at your 
doubts again? Here, Boy. Call neighho 


THREAT- 
ENING. 


with him. Red bit—a'ye hear. PII teach n o 

to doubt. 1 | 
Martin. n Come, Tack. This houſe is like to Tau NID 

be too hot for you and me ſoon, He is quite: 8 4 

ving mad. Let's get away” as faſt as we can. 9147 
Jack. A plague on his crazy bead. If ever I 

put my noſe within his door again, may it be 


pinched off in good Oy” "Oy _——_— on. 


Wand 51 1 3 £ 
u Saint Dominic was the Wender of the inquiſitian, 
To beè ſpoken guick'to.the ena. | 
Y Separation of the Proteſtants from the Romiſh ch arch. 
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Proldguc to Cato by Mir. Pope. 


/ 


, 0 10 the ſeul by 4 den ales of art; 
es To raiſe the genius, and to mend the bgart * 
Cour. To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live ger each ſcene, and be what they 5656; 
Tzachind. For ibis the tragic muſe firſt trod the Hege. 
Commanding tears to ſtraam through ev'ry age. 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
Wondzz. And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. x 
Coxrzurr. Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love. 
In pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhew. 
And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Excirixe, Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. 


5: * 
;þ 
} is 
Fo 
l if 
f 3:9 
j- 


He 


* The words mend the heart may be expreſſed with the right 
hand laid upon the breaft. 

I queſtion, whether all readers of this line [Our author 
ſuns, &c.] underſtand it as the author meant it. The ſenſe, 
in plain proſe, would be, Our author thinks it beneath him 
to endeavour to affect you by the common ſubject of tragic 
*« diſtreſs, as the fall of a pringe or ſtateſman, or the misfor- 
tunes occaſioned by love.. 


le, 
Je 
207 


thor 


nſe, 


him 
agic 
for- 


| He bids your breaſt with antient ardors riſe, «..” 


And calls forth Roman drops from Briti end 
Virtue confeſt. in human ſpape he draus, 6 t 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato Was ** 
No common object to your fight diſplays; 
But what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf — Ir 2 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. | 
While Cato gives his {z{/e ſenate laws, 

What boſom ® beats not in his country s cauſe ? 
Who ſees him a, but envies ev ry deed ? 


= Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh! to. ) bleed? 


Ev'n when proud Cæſar midſt triumphal cars, 


# © ew 


The /poils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 


| Tenobly vain, and impotently great, 


Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate, 


As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, i 


The pomp was darken'd, and the day 0 ercaft ; 

The !riumph ceas'd. Tears. 2 4 f rom ev 2 ge; 

Her laſt Good man dejected Rome abel, 

And honour'd Ceſar s leſs than Cat's ſword. - 
Britons attend. Be worth like this 25 


And ſhew, you have the virtue to be mov d. 
With honeft ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato viewd 


| Rome learning ar arts from Greece, Whol ſhe eee 


4) | fad 


ih The word, 7 What MAYO not, may be wa with 
the right hand preſſed to the breaſt. 


s 80 may the word, virtue. 
y * | 
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NESS. 
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GRIEF. | 
ConTEMPT. 


Grree, 
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Frachixc. 
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Exerrixc. 
Be juſtly warm d with your own native age. 
Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 


Warning, 


LESSONS. 


Our Gene precariouſly ſubſiſts 200 long 


On French tranſlation. and Nalian ſong. 


Dare to have ſenſe yourſelues: Aſſert the Rage. 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdaim d to hear. 


XXII. 


"_ . 


Humourous ſcene between Dennis the critic (f@ 
tyrically repreſented by ts as 155 and the 
Doctor. 


Scene benni garret. 


Dennis, Doctor Mach. Lintot the pookſeller 
f and another author. 


Be N wiſe, and We way qut his 
words ſlowly and formally. J 


E WARE, Doctor, that i it fare not 6's you, 
as it did with your. predeceſſor, the famous 
erase whom the miſtaken citizens of Abdera 
ſent for, in this very manner, to cure the philoſo- | 


pher Democritus. He returned full of admiration 


at the toiſdom of the perſon, whom he had ſup- 
poſed a lunatic. Bebald, Doctor, it was thus that 
e ys and al} the great antients, ſpent 

their 


2 


is 


. diftemper ; but a noble art. I have ſat fourteen .. 
hours à day at it; and are you a doctor, and don't Coxrzurr, 


Sir? 


L ESS ON 8. 89 


their days and nights, wrapped up in criticiſm, and 
beſet all round with their own' writings. As for 
me, be aſſured, I have no diſeaſe, beſides a ſwelling - 
in my legs, of which 1 ſay Ong; ſince en art 
may farther certify you. 
Doctor. Pray, Sir, How did yy eh this Qu zeri- 
ſwelling 9 ; IE) . ONING, 
Dennis. By criticiſm. e Ont 
Doctor. By criticiſm! That's a diſtemper I Wonpes, 
have never heard nor read of. 
Dennis, Death, Sir | A diftemper ! It is no Suben 


know, that there is a communication between the 
brain and the legs? 
Doctor. Mien made you | fit io "_ bears all 


Dennis. e Sir. 
Doctor. Sir, I ſpeak of your demper What EARNEST, 
gave you this ;umour ? 
Dennis. Cate, Gate, Ca! Prnvien, 
Nurſe. For God's ſake, Doctor, name not this INTRBAT, 
evil ſpirit; it is the whole cauſe of his madneſs, | 
Alas! poor maſter will have his fits again. Guazy. 
[Almoſt crying. 
Lintot, Fits, with a pox! A man may well Wondzs + 
bay re fe and ſwell'd 4 that ſits N four- x 
teen 


0 He publiſhed remarks on Cato, in the year 1712, - 


14 


QuesrT. 


'WonDER. 


Pervisn- 


LESSONS, | 
teen hours in a day. The Remarks, the Remarks, 
have brought all his complaints upon him. 

Doctor. The Remarks! What are hey? 
Dennis. Death Have you never read my 
emarks ? I'll be hang'd if this niggardly bookſeller 
as advertiſed the book. as it ſhould have been. 
Lintot. Not advertiſe it, quotha! Pox!.I 
have laid out pounds after pounds in advertifing. 
There has been as much done for the book, as could 


. be done for any Boo in Chriſtendom. | 


Cauriox- 
Ius. 


Doctor. We had better not talk of books, Sir, 


I am afraid, they are the fuel that feed his deli- 


rium. Mention books no more. 


QuesrT. 


Patp and 


AxceR. 


AvuTHo- 
RITY. 


I defire a word in private with this gentleman. 
I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are his Fa: 


Gent. Sir, I am his friend. TY 


Doctor. ] doubt i it not. What regimen have 
you obſerved, ſince he bas been under your care ? 
Lou remember, I ſuppoſe, the paſſage in Celſus; 
which ſays, If the patient, on the third day, 
„have an interval, ſuſpend the medicaments at 


„ night.” Loet fumigations be uſed to corroborate 
the brain. Ihope you have, upon uo account, 
promoted Rerautation by Hellebore? 


Gent. Sir, you make the matter quite. 
Doctor. What! An apothecary tell a phyfician, 


he miltakes ! Tou pretend to diſpute my preſcrip- 


tion | Pharmacopola componat. Medicus. ſolus præ- 
ſeribat. Fumigate him, I ſay, this oy evening. 
while he 1 is relieved by an interval. 5 


5 Dennis. 


1s; 


ate 


N, 


An, 
1 p- 
7&- 
ing, 


nis. 


of what are you. ck ? 


L E SSO Ns. 


Dennis. Death, Sir | Do you take my Jriend 
for an apothecary ! A man of genius and learning 


man profeſſes, like myſelf, the two nobleſt ſciences 


in the univerſe, Criticiſm, and Poetry. By the 
immortals, he himſelf is author of three whole pa- 
ragraphs in my Remarks, had a hand in my Public 


Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcription of the 
Furies and infernal regions in my Appius. 

Lintot. He is an author, You en, the 
gentleman, Doctor. He has been an author 
theſe wenſy years, to his Booftſeller's bold 


if to uo one's elſe, 


Dennis. Is all the 8 e 


poetry fall to the ground? Muſt our reputation in 
fareign countries be quite loſt ?. O deſtruction! Per- 


dition! Curſed Opera Confounded Opera] As poe- 


are overturned, and the world is no more. 
Doctor. He raves, he raves. He malt . 


pinioned, he muſt be ee "ur: he 
may do xo miſchief. | 
Dennis. OI am ct I am a to AY 
Doctor. That is a good ſymptom; a very good 
ſymptom. To be ſick to death (ſays the modern 
theory) is Imptoma præclarum. When a patient 
is ſenſible of his pain, he is balf cured. Pray, Sir, 


Dennis. 
He \ wrote a Treatiſe to prove, that the decay of public 


ſpirit proceeds from the Italian Opera. 


91 


Ane. 


for an apothecary ] Know, Sir, that this gentle- Avr no- 


RIT . 


SNEER. © 
VEXATION, 


ANGUISH«: 


try once raiſed cities, ſo, when poetry Jas cities 


Pg 
ANXIETY. 


VExXATION, | 


ComrorrT, 


QuEsT, 
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92 LESSONS. 

Perm denn, Of every thing; Of every thing, 1 
am ſick of the ſentiments, of the difion, of the pro- 
tafis, of the epitafis, and the IE II for 
the loſt drama! The drama is no more. E 

OnBsgqQU1- Nurſe. If you want a dram, Sir, I will bring 

0v5n833- you a couple of pennꝰorths of gin in a minute. Mr. 
Lintot has drank the laſt of the noggin, _ © 

Pexvisch. Dennis. O ſeandalous want! O Hameful . 

on! By all the immortals, here is not the ſhadow 
of a peripztia! No change of fortune in the tragedy. 

Ozs2q, Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about change. 

4 Give me the Axpence, and I'll get you change 
2 immediately at the gin. ſbop next door. 

Dixzer- Doctor. Hold your peace, good woman. His 

_ fit increaſes.” We muſt call for Belp. Mrs Lin- 

Pat, tot a— old lin, pray. Doctor ger behind 
Lintox, «A 

Anxizrr.  Lintot. + Plague on the man! Tam afraid, he 
is really mad. And, if he ze, who, the devil, 
will buy the Remarks? T wiſh [ſcratching his 
head] he had been beſb—t, rather than 1 had 
meddled with his Remarks. 

Dinser- Doctor. He muſt uſe the cold bath, and be 

PM cupped on the head. The ſymptoms ſeem deſperate. 

Axxigrr. Avicen ſays, < If learning be mixed with a brain, 


<« that is not of a contexture it to receive it, the 


| : % brain ferments, till-it be totally exhanſfted.”* We 


muſt endeavour to eradicate theſe indigeſted ideas 
out of the pericranium, and to reſtore the patient 


to à competent knowledge of himſelf. 


fe TL 1 


LESSONS 
Dennis. Caitiffs handoff! Unband me miſcreants! 


[The Doctor, the nurſe, and Lintot, run out of 
the room in a hurry, and tumble down the garret 


ſtairs all together.] Is the man, whole labours are 


calculated to bring the town to reaſon, mad? Is 
the man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of anti- 
quity, mad? See Longinus in my right hand, and 
Ariſtotle in my left! [Calls after the Doctor, the 
bookſeller, and the nurſe, from the top of the 


ſtairs.] I am the only man among the moderns, 


that ſupport the venerable antients. And am I to 
upon a labours, take away hat life, to which he 
owes his ſupport ? [Goes into his Sarret, and 
ſhuts the door. 1. 

„„ 


nnn 


Milton's Morning Hymn. [ParaD. "SW B. v. 


v. 153. 


\HESE are thy glorious nk Parent of good 
' Almighty! Thine this univerſal frame, 


Thus wondrous an, ! Thyſelf * how Wondrous then 


Un- 


9 3 how evendrous,” &c.] The ſenſe in proſe, would 


be, If thy works be ſo wonderfully excellent, thine own ori- 


** ginal excellence is unſpeakable and inconceivable,” It is 


"Obs 


93 
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with 
PxIDE, 


be aſſaffinated? Shall a bookſeller, who has lived 


VenEzRA- | 


TION. 


ADMIRA- 
TION. 


94+ 


VENERA- 


TION. 


Love with 
Venzs. 7 


SacrED' 


RAPTURE. 


| Apis. 


Unſpakable ! who ſitt'ſt above the dear! nas, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen | 


Angels! For bye behold him, and with,ſongs 


If better thou belong not to the daun, 


LESSON 8. 


In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare | 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 


And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Ze in beav ul. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol G 
Him firſt, Him laſt; Him midſt, and aithine a 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, | 


Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circle ! praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While morn ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 


Thou, fun, of this 1 world both eye and foul, 


 Acknow- 


not, I believe, generally underſtood fo, elſe readers would 
not (as I have heard many) make a pauſe between the warn | 
then and unſprakable, 5 en 8 

e The reader need ſcarce be told, that ſuch matter r oupht 
to be expreſſed with as much ſmoothneſs and liquidity of ut- 
terance as poſſible. 

ein heav'n. This is Rs ill pointed. Thek 
words are a complete ſentence; The meaning is, “ I call on 


«6 you [Angels] to praiſe God in vor celeſtial, babifation, 4 
And then the poet goes on to el. on the ter reftrials to join 
their humble tribute. 


i © Thou, un, of this, Kc. ] To be "IDE a little more 
ere rotundo, or full-mouthed, than the foregoing, to image the 
ſtupendous greatneſs of a world of fire, equal, as ſuppoſes by 
aſtronomers, to a million of earths, 


LESSONS. 


Acknowledge Him thy greater. Sound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou 
fall ft. 
Moon, that now meet wh orient Jun,” now fy 2 1 | 
With the A ftars, fix'd in their ſphere on high, nl 
And ye five other wand'ring orbs, that move 115 „ 
In myſtic dance, not wit bout ſong ! reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, mulliform , and mix 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs TO 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new prai/e. 
Ye miſts, and exhalations, that now riſe. | 
From bill, or ſteaming lake, duſty, or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your feecy ſtirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe; 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour d ſky, 
Or cheer with falling ſhow'rs the thirſty ground, 
Riſing or falling, ill advance his praiſe. 
His praiſe, ye wind$ that from four quarters blow 
Breathe ſoft or loud; anti wave your tops, ye pines, | 
With ev'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. „ 
Fountains, and yt that warblr, as ye flow, . | 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ye birds, 
"That /nging up to beav*ns high gate aſcend, 
tar on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that w- lk 
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PRorouxp 


SUBMIS- 


"'SION., 


P xxx. 


Covnacs. 


RrMox. 


| The earth, and flately tread, or lowly ao. a 
7 Witneſs, if 1 be filent, morn or ev'n, 


To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſb 1 
Made 


Hail univerſal Lord ! Be bounteous ſtill, 


LESSONS. 


vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſt. 


To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal d. 


Diſperſe it, as now day the dark diſpels. 


XXIV. 


PREEVISHN ESS. 


The ſcene between Priuli, a — far; and 
Jaffier, who had married his daughter without 


His 


Poverty, and ſoliciting his father-in-law to re- W 


conſent, and being afterwards reduced to 


lieve his diſtreſs, receives the following treat⸗ 


ment. 


Pr. | 


[Venice PRESERVED. ] 


Priuli and J n 8 


o more! I hear no more. Be gene, and 
leave me. 


Jaff. Not Hear me * my due; but you 
ſpall, 

My lord! my lord! I am 1 not that alject coretch 
You 2hink me. Where's the diff” rence throws me 
3 | 


| 80 far behind. you, . 1 muſt not Nene to VE 
Pr, 


* 


Vou had been childleſs. Treftor'd her to N * Selr-De- 


LBOSONG. . 


Pr. Ie you not wrong me? 10 N i PrEvIsH. 


Jaff. Could my nature cer cob 
But have endur'd the #houghr of doing wrong, 
I need not now thus d have bent myſelf | 
To gain a hearing from a cruel fate. Disrxzss. 


| You cannot ſay that I have ever torong d wk | Remon. 


Pr. I ſay, you've wrong d me in r Pezvin. 


The honour of my houſe: Lou can? defvit 


Your $aſeneſs to me. When you fitſt came bene Rexon. 
From travel, 1 with open arms receiv'd you, 


Pleas'd with your ſeeming virtues ſought. to raiſe 


you. | 
My houſe, my table, fortune, al was yours. 
And, in requital of my beſt endeavours, Carving. 
You treacheroufly praftis'd to undo me 
Seduc'd the joy of my declining age, . 
My only child, and ſtole her from my Frag 

Jaff. Is this your gratitude to him who ſavd ReMon. 

Your daughter”: s life? You know, that, bag Terms | 


CUI HAAR I 


When ſunk before your eyes amidſt the waves, . 
I hazarded my life for her's; and be o 


Has richly paid me with her gewrous love... 3445 


Pr. You feole her from me, like a e you ReyROACK- 


| ſtole her, „ 
At dead of night. That- curſed. vary your choſe b 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. AY 
But may your joy in her prove falſe as mine.” EXECRA- 


TION, 


May the hard hand of pinching poverty, 


urge and grind n au: at laſt _ bnd 
H - The 
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Quesr. 


InrormM- 
ING. 


The curſe of diſobedience all your fortune. 


| eee e egg / e 


17 e or 
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TEACHING, 


'I tell * aan A 1 man F and a fool. 


Home, and be humble. Study to retrenchit 
Diſcharge the lazy vermin of my . 
Thoſe pageants of thy folly, un. 
Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wiſe; 8 
To humble weegs fit for thy narrow ſtate. 

Then to ſome fuburb-cottage both retire, | 
And with your. farveling brats exyoy your miſery, 
Home, SEE I . 31 a n 1 
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From Mr. rope 8 Ess ar ON Max, 
JON OUR and Shine from uo * OTE 155 
Act well your part: There all the honour lies. 

Fortune in men has ſome /mall af rence made; 

One flaunts in rags ; one flutters in —_— 5 

The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd 

The friar hood:d, and the monarch crown 4. 

« JVhat differ more (you cry) than crownand cow!?” 


You I 


k This line {** I'll 24/] you friend, &c.] may be expreſſed 
in a ſort of i important half-whi/per, and with fignificant looks, 
* *. as if a grand fret was told. | 


. 


ait. 


You'll find, if once the wiſe man'a&ts the en TEACHING, 


 +Worth e the "any and 8 want of i it c the 1 Arrao- 


That thou may'ſt be by kings; Or whores of kings. * L notas 


But by your fatber s worth if your's walk rate, 
f Count me thoſe only, who were good and great. Kin 
ny 


_ own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 5 


Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 


rules, to mark the antitheſis between IE and PER more 


LESSONS 99 
Or, Cc6bler-like;\ the purſon will be drunk; 


The 1250 is all * eee 3. arte, L Tur 
Stuck o er with titles, ebene Jrivgs, SIX. 


Boaſt tho pure blood of an illuftrious race „ 219. 41 con- 3 
In quiet flow from Lucrece'\to'Lucrece ; 50 014 TEMET., ,, » 


Go! if your antient, but ignoble blood, : 
oo crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood: 
and pretend, your family is young; - : / 


What can ennoble /ots, or faves, or cowards ? 


Look next on are. (0b) where greatneſs Quesr. 

lies? I es I | 
Where, but among the Peroes and ** wiſe? Sus. 
Heroes are all the ſame, it is agreed, | 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. e 
The whole Srrangeqpurpoſe of their lives to fad, 1 
Or mate an enemy of all nankind. Ps 
Not one looks backward: onward {till he goes; ; 
Yet: ne'er looks forward, farther than his Noſe. 

H 2 . Ne 


11 i put a a * 3 <a contrary to general 


analy. 


* 


REMo x. 


Not that themſelves are wiſe; but others qpeak. 
But grant that thoſa can conguer 3. theſe. can cunt; 5 


210 


KA 


Avkaslox. Wba wialeay 1s ue, or madly. brave, 


N œà leſs Abe be pelitis. ſu * Auk, Il 
All.. Ven things,, wich ci cum ſpeciive eres. | 
; Men in cheit laaſe, unguarded hours they take; 


Tis: phraſe, abſurd ta call a villain great. \ 


» Is but the. more a foo}, the more a kngve | 


Aeradür- Who noble ends by noble means gbtains,.'. 


Aw R. 


SUPERIOR 
NEGLECT, 


% 


Corr. 


Ar PROBAT. A e man 'S s the re of work of God. 


Or, failing, ſmiles in exile, or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign; or n 
Like Socrates; that man is great indeed. 
What's fame? A fancy'd life, in others breath; 
A thing beyond. us, ev'n' before our death. | 
Tut what you hear's _ own; 3 and ane, un- 
- known, * Wu n Joe 
The ſame (my lord 1) if Tull's, © or your own, > 
Al, that we feel“ of it, begins and ends, 
In the ſmall circle of our foes, or friends; * 
To all befides as much an empty; ſhade, | 
An Eugene living, as a Ceſar dead; 
Alike or obey, or where, they hone, or Hine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. : ; 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 


1 


Fame, 


m « All y, ſow mn” to be pronounced very 22 
and with a cunning lock. 


% All that ave fel, „ yy to be expreded wich the 88 00 
hand laid upon the 67 92995 


All Fame is foreign; but of trite deſert 4," 
Plays round the head; but comtex'norts — SUPERIOR 


Of Supid. farers, and of loud WSz2s; {' Conmener, 
And more true joy Marcellus kid be. e ieee 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 5 ; Convener. 
In parts ſuperior What advantage lies f nr. 
Tell (for you can) what is ix to err „ Rxsr rer. 
»Tis but to know, how little can be known; Concenn, 5 


To ſee all others faults, and feel our own : 
| Condemn'd in bus neſs, or in arts, to drudge 


Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking * 


How much of other each is ſure to % 


How ſometimes life is rilqu'd, and always eaſe; 


CES ²˙ | 
Fate but froth destfl a ori hd van fave, 


AS Tile ters his 55% from the gbr: ee dee 
When what C oblivion mee RY 100 
Is hung on high to Poiſon Half münkind. Brauixc. 


One ſelfapproving bour While years oven NES 


Without a ſecond, and without a judge. 


All fear; none did you; and feu underſtand. 

Painful Pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view "Shoe 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts to.. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a 1 tri account; ArcuixG. 

Make fair dedufiions : ſee to what they mount. : 


How each for other. oft is wholly. ; 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with 2he/2 ; 


| + 528-0 . Think. 


7 comes not to tis heart,” 95 be ſpoken with the 
right hand laid upon the breaſt, And—** Marcellus exil'd 
ow.” below. 
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 Quesr..: 


ConTEMPT. 


Conctan. 


ConTEeMyr. 
AveRs10n, 
TzacrinG. 


Y we a 2 
CAGES une = - - ag = — 
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Foor ist 
WonDeR. 


QuesT. 


L E 88 0 N S. 
Think. And if fill * things thy envy; call, 


Say, would'ſt thou be the man to whom they fall ? 


To ſigh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 


Mark how. they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 


Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 


Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' we. 0 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin' * By 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind :. + 


Or raviſh'd with the whiftling of a name, 


See Cromwell damn d to everlaſting fame: Vu. 1 | 


If all anzted thy ambition call, 


From antient len learn to en them all. 


Crowe BasnroLNess, and AWKWARDNES 


The meeting between l Gubbin, and 
| Mr. Pounce. . Hos.) 


Humph. TOW pretty this park is ock'd 
with ſoldiers, and deer, and ducks 

and laden Ho! Where are the old fellows gone? 
I here can they be, trow ? — I'll aſk theſe people. 
Aa- a- you pretty young gentleman on to 
Fainlove] did you ſee Yather ? 
Fain. Your father, Sir? : 
I, | - Humph, 


LESSON 8. 
Humph. Ey, my Vatber, a weezle-ſyaced, eren 
old gefitleman with REF &*% 0 


Fain. No, Sir. Tor 18 | 


. Humph.- A crab. ſtick in his hand. 


Pounce. We have met no — " theſe 
marks. But, ſure,” T have ſeen you before.—Are 


not you Mr. Humpbry mn fon and Bair to Sir 
Harry Gubbin? . 

Humph. By, ey, an that \ were all, oy his 1 . 
but how lung I ſhall be his Beir, Bcan't tell: ** 


a talks 0'd;/inberiting on ma every day. 


+ % 


Arriu. * 


_ | 


* „ 
1 


Pounce. Dear Sir, I am glad to ſee v0 l. 1 Jore 


ak had a deſire to be acquainted with you ever 
ſince I faw you clench your fiſt at your father, 
when his back was turned toward you. Thove a 
young man of ſpirit, 


mee? 
IO VIS 


er 
* 
x . 


Humph. Why, Sir, would it not vex a man Vexariox. 


to the very heart, blood, and guts on him, to have a 


crabbed old fellow ſnudbing : a body every minute 
before company ? \ 


P 


; * 
2 , 


1 * x 


PFounce. Why, Mr. Humphry, he uſes you Excirixc. 


like a boy. 


Humph, Like a boy, quotha ! He uſes me 
like a dog. A lays me on now and then, &'en as 
if a were a breaking a bound to the game,- 
You can't think what a tantrum a was in this 


morning, becauſe I boggled a little at marrying 


my own born couſin. 


Comps arc 
ING. 


Pounce. A man can't be too ſcrupulous, Mr. CauT IO. 


HRpaphrf; z a man can't be too ſcrupulous. 


1 | H 4 * 


ING, 
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Cour r AIX Humph. Why, Sir, L could as ſoon love my 


4 8 75 own fleſh and blood, We ſhould ſquabble like 

| brother and ſiſter, not like man . wife, Do you 

Quesr. think we /bould not, Mr. —— fo BABY s gentlemen, 
may I grave your uames 5 


Cuniosir r. Pounce. Sir, Lam. ache Dry. Pay that has 
been employed to draw up the articles of mar- 
riage between you and your coin. TY 
Wonpzs, Humph. Ho, hol fay you ſo? Then may- 
5 hap, you can tell. one ſoine things one wants to 
know. a e _ what 9 am ns 
| heir to? | 


- 
— 


Ix rox. Pounce. To fifteen hundred puns: a year, in- 
tailed eſtate. © | = 
Jor. | Humph. *Sniggers ! Tie glad on't with al my 


beart. And—a—a—can you ſatisfy ma in an | 
rs r. other queſtion—Pray, how ald be I? | 
Ixrox. Pounce. Three and twenty laſt March. 
Vzxarion. Humph. Plague on it! As ſure as you are 
there, they have kept ma back, I have been 
told, by goody Clack, or goody Tipple, I dan't 
know which, that I was born the very year the 
ſtone Pigftlye was built; and every body knows 
the pigſiye in the back cloſe is three and twenty 
year old, I'll be duckd in a borſe-pond, if here 
has not been tricks play'd ma. But, pray, Sir, 
Quesr. mayn't. I crave your name? 
Ixyox. Pounce, My name, Sir, is Pounce, at your 
ny ſervice, 


| SY 
* 


Howph, 


L ESS ON: 8. 
Humph. Pounce with a P——? 
Pounce. Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an S. 


 Humph. Why then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, Eaxnesr- 
[chuckling, and wriggling, and rubbing his hands *#55: 


earneſtly] do you know any, clever gentlewoman 


of your acquaintance, that you think I could lite. 
For ll be Hang'd like a dog, an J han't taken a 
right down averſion to my couſin, ever ſince Vather 
propoſed her to ma. And ſince every body 
knows I came up to be married, I ſhou'd noet 
care to go down again with a flea i in my ear, and 


| look bald, d'ye ſee. 


Pounce. [After a pauſe.] Why, Sir, T have PLorTiNG, 


a thought juſt come into my head. And if you 


will walk along with this gentleman and me, 
where: we are going, I will communicate it. 


Humph. With all my heart, good Mr. Sa- Jor: 


[ wuel Pounce. e | 1 


. 8 
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MovrNnruL Duzenivrron. 


Frowm Eneas's account of: the Sack ch Troy, 
05 2 8 . II. wat 


tk 


Arrzx- LL were attentive to to 1 man, 
. When from his lofty couch he thus began; 
RESPECT. * Great queen! What you command me to relate 


GRIEF... Renews the /ad remembrance.” ot our fate; 
An expire from its old foundations rent, 
And ev ry Woe. the Trojans underwent ; 
A pop'lous city made a deſert places; 
All that I /aw, and part of which I was; 
Not ev 'n the Hardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor ftern Ulyſſes tell without a tear, 

J 
Horror, Twas now the dead of night, when ſleep repairs 

Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hedtor's ghoſt * before my ſight appears; 

Pity, Shrouded in blood he flood, and bath'd in tears, 
Such as when by the fierce Pelides flain, 


4-1 heſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain, 
Stool 


Sores 88 8 
= l _ _ en 
TIS 
— — AY en — 
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9 „ r e . 8 88 
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The words, * ſad remembrance,” may be ſpoken with a 
fab, and the right hand laid on the brea/t. 

2 The words, He&or's Ghoſt,” may be ſpoken with a 
fart, and the attitude of fear, See Fear, Page 17, 


ate 
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Swoln were his feet, as when the Hangs were thruſt 
Through the pierc'd limbs: his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hefor, who return'd from toils 
Of war triumphant in Æacian ſpoils, 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, Covnacs. 
Hurling * amidſt their ets the Phrygiaz fire. 

His hair and beard were clotted fiff with gore, Pirr. 
The ghaſtly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now ftream'd afreſh. es + To 

I wept to ſee the viſionary man, 0  Griee, 
And whilſt my trance continu'd, thus began. 

O light of Trojans, and ſupport of 27 

Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 

O, long expected by thy friends ! From whence 

Art thou /o late return'd to our defence? 

Alas] what wounds are theſe? What new di Uerace 


| Deforms the manly honours of thy face? 


The Jpetire, groaning from his inmoſt break; Horton, 
This warning. in theſe mournful words expreſs'd; 
Haſte, goddeſs- born Eſcape, by timely flight, Warnxixc. 
The flames and horrors of this fatal * ET 
The foes already have poſſeſs'd our wall; 
Troy nods from 15. and fotters to her fall. 
Enough 


5 Hurling,” to be expreſſed by throwing out the arm, 


| — the action of hurling. 


O light of Trojans,” &c. to be expreſſed by opening the 
arms with the action of welcoming. 
© © The /pe&re,” &c, Theſe two lines, and the ghoſt's 
ſpeech, are to be ſpoken in a deep and hollow woice, ſlowly 
and /olermnly, with little 2 ng or ay and a 8 inertia 
of a&ion, s 


e 
— CNT AIR ſy <2, 
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Drxkcr- 
ING. 


TàETIDA“ 


TION, 


And liſten what the ſwelling ſounds convey. 


| Enough i is paid to Priam $ royal name, 


New clamours, and new clangors now ariſe, 


LESSONS. 


Enough to country, and to deathleſs . 
If by a mortal arm my father's i ihrowe.  — 
Could have been ſav'd—this arm the feat had — 
Troy now commends to bee her future tate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune tall. 

He ſaid, and pray, nv; from forth the ſacre 

choir, | * 
The gods, and relicks of th rat fre. 

Now peals of ſhouts came thund'ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace flood 
Aloe, from Arcets, emboſom'd cloſe with wood ; 
Louder and louder till, J hear th” alarms © 
Of human cries diſtint, and claſhing arms. 

Fear broke my ſlumbers. 8 
I mount the terraſs; thence the town FOOTY 


Then Hefor's fate was manifeſtly char d; 

And Grecian fraud in open light appear d. 

The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 

In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 

Ucalegon burns next; the ſeas are bright 

With /plendors not their own, and Jing with Jpark- 
ling light. 


The trumpel's voice, with agonizing cries. 


With 


 ©« He ſaid, and,” &c. Here the voice reſumes its uſual key. 


ar- 


With 
| key. 


I. BISS NMS __ ag 
With frenzy ſeix d I run to meet th' alarms, Covnrace, 
Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms. 

But firſt to gather friends, with whom t oppoſe 

If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, 

By courage rous'd, by love of country Hr d, 

With ſenſe of-honour and revenge inſpir d. | 
Pantheus, Apollo's prigſt, a ſacred name, TREPIDA- 

Had ſcap'd the Grecian ſwords, and paſs d the flame. 1 

With relicks loaded, to tny doors he fled, 

And by the hand his renden grandſon led. 


Whatubope, O Banthtus2 Mhitber can we run? Wn57-  - 


Where make a ſtand? Oriwhat may yet be dane? 

Scarce had I;ſpoke; when Pantheus, with agreaz,. | 
"Troy =1s no mare] Her glories now are gone,  Gaiep, 
The fatal da. th? apheinted bur is. comes 


When, wratbful Fove's irrevocable dm Avr. 
| Transfexs\the. Trojan ſtate to Grecian handd?:ꝛ 


Our: city's aurapt in flames: the foe wha 


To ſev ral poſts their parties they divide, Hon. 


Some block the narrew ſtreets; ſome gun dhe ide, 

The 401d they kills, thi, unwary they ſurpriſe 3 

Who fights meets death, and W eue _—_ 
__ _ EY R44 6 wy g 
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Frey is no more.” REIN n ts yy 
9 in few words, may often receive additional force. by a 
ſauſe (ot exceeding the length of a ſemicolon) between the 


nninative and the verb, or between the verb and what is 
gorerned by i it; which, ee, is contrary to > rule. | 
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RxsPRE r. 


QuesT. 

IN FORMAT. 
with 

Saris r. 


* 


QuesT. 


WonDER. 


Ixpfr. 


Srirr 
AFFECTAT. 


Arc. 
DELICACY. 


\ aſks you a civil queſtion ? Loot ye, d'ye ſee, couſin, 


a ſon of the earth? Pray, anſwer me a queſtion 0r 


WW * 
—_— _— 7 £ * py , : * * 
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Rusgielzv. ArFECTATION. Fo a 


The ſcene of mods Gubbin's' Wt WOE 
to his romantic couſin. [Trup. Huss.] \ 


4 3 Cpl x 6 a 


" Humphry, Aunt, Couſin Biddy. 


Humph AV NT, your ſaarvant—your. 5 
Lant aunt.— ls thai ba, aunt? 
Ane Yes, couſin Humphry, that is your 
couſin Bridget. Well, Pm leave you together... 
; Ex. Aunt. Phey: fat] 
Mugs Aunt n as ſhe*d be done iy, couſin 
Bridget, does not ſhe, couſin? [A long pauſe, 
looking hard at her.] Vat, are you a Londoner, 
and not give a gentleman a civil anſwer, when he 


the old volts reſolving to marry us, I thought it 
would be proper to ſee how I Ad you. For ! 
don't love to buy a pig in a poke, as we ſayn i th 
country, he, he, he. [ Laughs.] 

Biddy. Sir, your perſon and addreſs bring to 
my mind the whole fory of Valentine and Orſon. 
What, would they give me, for a lover, a Titanian, 


Iwo. {ag J dots - | | 
Humph. Ey, ey, as many as you pleaſe, couſin 
Bridget, an they be not too hard, 
N YT | Biddy, 
2 


* 


y ſit.] 
:ouſin 
pauſe, 
en he 
ouſin, 
ght it 
For 1 
1.1 th 


ing to 
Orſon. 
Aanian, 
tion or 


couſin 


Biddy. 


1 1 0 N 8 


- Biddy:* i#bat Gol Webe you taten in?” How | 


- have you been 5 „ 
Humph. Conghr# e 8 0 
Biddy. Where were your haunts 2" s 
_  Humph. My haunts! | | 


et 


Biddy. Are not clothes very uneaſy to y 67 18 
| chin unge dreſs the 25 you ever wore *. 1 


Humph. How! IF A eTL075 fo 
Biddy. Are you not a great 3 4 roots 
and raw fab? Let me look upon your nails 


El hope you won't wound me with them. 


Humph. bew [Whiſtles]! Hoity toity ! 
What have we got? Is ſhe vetwwaltled ? . is ſhe 
gone o' one ſide? 

Biddy. Canſt thou dey; that thou wert art ſuckied 
by a wolf, or at leaſt by a female /atyr ? Thou 


haſt not been ſo barbarous, I hope, fince thou 


cam'ſt among men, as to hunt thy nurſe... 

Humph. Hunt my nurſe! Ey, ey, lis ſo, the's 
out of her head, poor thing, as ſure as a gun. 
[Draws away.] Poor couſin Wp Hou long 
have you been in this condition? | 

Biddy. Condition ! What dolt mean by « con- 
ane monſter 

Humph. How came e you upon the 5 ropes? 
Was you never in love with any body before me? 

Biddy. I never hated Fwy * or _— 


before thee. 


Humph. For the matter of that 1 an it 


were not a folly to talk to a mad- woman, there's 


O 


«4% Fw b 
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Arriegat. 
O t 
Wonpss, , " 


QuzsT. 


SURPRISE. 


n 


WonDER. 


QuesrT, 


WonvDpeR. 


Quesr., 


AFFECTAT. 


AFFECTED 
AVERS. 


Pity. 
FEAR. 
OFFENCE. 


Quesr. 
with 
Pity. 
AFFECTED 
AVERS, 


IN DIEr. 
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. 


with 
EARN. 


AvkExs. 1 


1880 N 8 
no hatred loft, I aſſure you... But bent arme 


in earneſt? 


Biddy. Doſt think any bumas home: nel look 


upon thee with other eyes, than thoſe of hatred ? 


 Dnsrne. -. 


Humph. There is no knowing what a woman 


loves or hates, by her wards. But an you were 
in your ſenſes, couſin, , and\bated me _in- earneſt, I 
- ſhould be main contented, look you, 
be well; borſe-whzpt, if I love one bone in your fhin, 


For, imay I 


cCouſin; and there is fine woman, Lam told; 2 


Avzsiox. 


— 


RomanTic 
AFFECTA- 
TION, 


CLOWNLSH 
. 


has a month's mind to ma. ä 
Biddy. When I think of ſuch. Es —— | 
the wild boar ſhall defile the cleanly mint, n A 


tyger be wedded to the id. 


Humph. An I marry. you, couſin, the e | 


cat ſhall caterwaul with the civet. 
Biddy. To imagine ſuch. a conjunction, ab as 
unnatural; as it would have been to deicribe Sta- 


ira in love with a chimney. ſweeper,” or Oruondates 
with a mph of Billing ſpate; to paint, in romance, 
the ver ffreams running up to their ſources in the 


ſides of the mountains; to deſeribe the birds on the 


leafy vonghe uttering the hoar/e ſound of roaring 


bears; to repreſent knights errant © murdering diſ- 


treſſed ladies, whom their profeſſion obliges them 


to relieve; or ladies yielding to the {uit of their 


- enamoured knights, before they have bas out 


balf the, due time at their feet. 
Humph. If this poor gentlewoman be not out 
of herſelf, may I be Hang d like a dog. 


(Exit. ] 
XXIX. 
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XXIX. 


As KINO. Reynoon, AF?PROBATION. 


From Mr, Pope's Trails OF Fan”, 


2 roop came next, who crowns nod armour 
eon 
And proud defiance in their bake they bure, | 
For thee,” (they ery G3! ** amidit alarms and CRINGING, 
Arie, 
« We ſail'd in tempeſts * the ſtream of life ; 3 
« For thee whole nations fillid with fire and blood,” 
* And ſwam to empire through the purple food. 
« * Thoſe ills, we dar'd, thy inſpiration own; 
What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone. 
* Ambitious fools !” (the e p. and Reenroor, 
 frown'd) RT 
« Be all your deeds i in dark oblivion drown 7k 


© The pap; if kin 3 read the NORTE gots F Wo 
muſt be informed of the plot of the poem, viz. The author 
repreſents numbers of the purſuers of fame, as.repairing, in 
crowds, to the temple of that goddeſs, in quelt of her appro- 
bation, who are differently received by her, according to their 
reſpective merits, &c. | 

% Thoſe i//s,” &c. The meaning of this line (which is not 
too obvious) i is, Our being guilty of ſuch eee en 
* ſhews how eager we vere to obtain a name.“ 


: « There 
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WONDER. 


IT DIF. 


PDzLI SHT. 


WonpERx. 


Ix rox. 


Excirix d. 


PrEASLING 
Descrip- 
TION, 


The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame; 


But, mortals! nom, *tis ſtill our greateſt pride 


LESSONS: 


7; There Heep forgot with mighty Tyrants gone; 
* Your/tatues moulder'd, and your names unknown. 
A ſudden cloud ſtraight faaich'd them from my 
abt, 
And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in che, 
Then came the ſmalleſt tribe I yer had ſeen, 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 
& Great idol of mankind ! Wie neither clain 


3”, 


% But ſafe in deſarts from th' applauſe of men, 

* Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 

* *Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight 

« Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite. 

O let us ſtill the Hour joy * partake, 

To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake.” 
And live there men, who flight immortal fame? 

“ho then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 


« To blaze thoſe virtues, which the good would hide. 
«* Riſe, Muſes! Riſe ! Add all your tuneful breath! 
„ T heſe muſt not fleep in darkneſs, and in death.“ 
She ſaid. In air the trembling muſic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
So ſoft, tho' high; ſo loud, and yet ſo clear 
Ev'n liſt'ning angels lean from heav'n to hear. 
ic E To 


— The ſecret joy,” to be expreſſed wich the right band 
= upon the breaſt. | 
b To be 922 as ue as poſble, 


1,58 © EE 
To fartbeſt ſhores th? ambraſial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſizes: 
While thus I ftoed intent to ſee and hear, 
One came, methought, and whiſper'd in my A 
M, hat could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? Quesr. 
« Art thou, fond youth ! a candidate for praiſe? o_ ron 
*Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came; AroLoor. 


For who ſo fond, as youthful bards, of fame? 


But few, alas! the caſual bleſſing load, — Concern, 


So hard to gain, fo eaſy to be loſt. 

How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 

Th eftate, which wits inberit—after death. 
Eaſe, health, and life, for ibis they muſt refign 
(Unſure the tenure, and how vaſt the fine!) 
The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 
Though wretched, 1 and 8 gee. 


Poor. : | +3 + 3 


All Juckleſs wits their enemies profe ot, * 

And all ſucceſsful, jealons friends at beſt, | | 
Nor fame I ſlight, nor for her favours call; IV DIE. 
She comes unlooł d for, if ſhe comes at ll. 


But if the purchaſe coſts ſo dear à price, . 


As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice; _ of 
And if the Muſe muſt fatter Jawleſt ſway, . 
And follow ſtill, where fortune leads the way; 

Or if no baſis bear my riſing name, 


But the fall'n ruins of another's fame; 
12 Then 


at could chus bigh, Ke. muſt be ſpoken with a low-er 
voice than the foregoing. 


res dens. 


.. | Then teach me, Heav n, to ſcorn the outhy bays, 
TION. Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe. 
Unblemiſb' d let me live, or die unknown ; | 


Oo eee me born fame; or ane me none. 


1 


— 9 


Porirx Con ve RSATION. 


The ſcene. between Mr. Bevil and 8 
which ſhe endeavours to find gut, whether he 
has any other regard for her, than that of 
rational eſteem, or Platonic love. (Conse. \ 


3 2 


T ADAM, your moſt obedient. How 
| do, you do to-day? I am afraid you 
wiſhed me gov? laſt night, before I went. But 
you were partly to blame. For who could leave 
you in the agreeable humour you was in? | 
Ind. If You. Was pleaſed, Sir, we were, both 

\.. Pleaſed, For your, company, which is always 
a4greeable, was more peculiarly ſo laſt night. _ 
Bev. My. ee. Madam! Tou rally. I 
ſaid very ble. | 
Ind. Too. little you "always ſay, "ae for my. 
improvement, and for my credit; by the ſame token, 
that I am afraid, you gave me an opportunity of 


ſaying too much laſt night; and unfortunately, 
when ( 


ReseecT. Bev. 


\ 


LESSONS. 


when a woman is in the talking vein, ſhe wants 
nothing ſo much as to have leave to expoſe ber ſelf. 

Bev. I hope, Madam, I ſhall always have 
the ſenſe to give you leave to expole ar as 
you call i it, without interruption. 

[Bowing reſpeAtully. ] 

In If I had your talents, Sir, or your power, 
to make my aZions ſpeak for me, I might be 
filent, and yet pretend to ſomewhat more than be- 
ing agreeablg, But as it is— 

Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none of my 
actions, that deſerve your attention. If I might 
be vain of any thing, it is, that I have ander- 


ſtanding enough to mark you out, Madam, from 


all your ſex, as the moſt deſerving object of my 


eſteem. | 
Ind. [Afide. ] A cold word! Though I cannot 


claim even his efteem. [ To him.] Did I think, 
Sir, that your eſteem for me proceeded from any Ry SPECT. 


thing in me, and not altogether from your own 
generoſity, I ſhould be in danger of  forfeiting it. 
Bev. How jo, Madam? 


Ind. What do you think, Sir, would be ſo likely 
to puff up a weak woman's vanity, as the efteem 


of a man of underſtanding ? Efteem is the reſult of 
cool reaſon ; the voluntary tribute paid to inward 
worth. Who, then, would not be proud of the 
eſteem of a perſon of ſenſe, which is always unbi- 
15 whillt love is often the effect of weakneſs. 
1 Looking 


AA 


Humility. 


ANXIETY. 


14 8 


L E 8 8 0 N-8 
[Looking hard at Bevil, who caſts down his eyes 


 reſpe&fully,] Eſteem ariſes from a bigher ſource, 


x the ſubſtantial merit of the mind. 


Bev. True, Madam—And great minds only 


can command it, [bowing reſpectfully.] The ut- 


moſt pleaſure and pride of my life, Madam, is, 


ar- 
ON. 


will zry him a little fartber. [To him.] Now, 1 
think on it, I muſt beg your opinion, Sir, on a 


| Qurarion, 


Reseect, R 


that I endeavour to eſteem you as I ought. 


Ind. [Afide.} As he ought! Still more per- 


plexing ! He neither faves nor kills my hope. I 


point, which created a debate between my aunt 


and me, Juſt before you came in. She would 
needs have it, that no man ever does any extraor- 


dinary kindneſs for a woman, but from ſelſſb views. 


Bev. Well, Madam, I cannot ſay, but Jam 

in the main, of her opinion; if ſhe means, by ſelfiſh 
views, what ſome underſtand by the phraſe; that 
is, his own pleaſure; the bigheſt pleaſure human 
nature 1s capable of, that of being conſcious, that 
from his ſuperfluity, an innocent and virtuous ſpirit, 


a perſon, whom he thinks one of the prime orna- 


ments of the creation, is raiſed above the tempta- 
tions and ſorrows of life: the pleaſure of ſeeing = 
atisfa#ion, health and gladnejs, brighten in the | 
countenance of one he values, above all mankind. 
What a man beſtows in ſuch a way, may, 1 
think, be ſaid, in one ſenſe to be laid out with a 
felfif view, as much a as if he Pl it in cards, 
8 | = G = ” .: gh N 


* 


LL ESSUNS - II9 
dogs, bottle-companions, or looſe women ; with this 
difference, that he ſhews a Better taſte in expence. 

Nor ſhould I think this any ſuch extraordinary 

matter of heroiſm in a man of an eaſy fortune. 

Every gentleman ought to be capable of this, and 

doubt not but many are. For I hope, there are 

many, who take more delight in reflexion than 
ſenſation; in thinking, than in eating. But what Svpven 
am I doing? ( Pulls out his watch haſtily.) My Ben. “ 
hour with Mr. Myrtle is come. Madam, I muſt : 
take my leave abruptly. But, if you pleaſe, will 

do myſelf the pleaſure of waiting on you in the 
afternoon. Till when, Madam, your moſt obe- 
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SERIOUUS MEDITATION. 1 
f From Dr. Young's NicaT Trovenrs, „ i ] 

| p 

HE cet frikes o one. We rake » no note of | 

But by its boſs. To give it t then a tongue | SN 


Is wiſe in nan. As if an angel ſpoke, 
1 feel the /olemn ſound. If heard aright, 
It is the nell of my departed hours. 
| Where are they? With the Jears _— the Jos. 


120 | LESSONS, 
It is the fignal that demands diſpatch. _ 
How much is fill to do! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down —on what ?—A fathomleſs abyſs. 
Avuina- How poor, how rich, how abje#, how auguſt, 
Fe". Ho complicate, how wonderful is man! |: 
How paſſing wonder He, who made him ſuch! 
Who cent'red in our make ſuch ſtrange extremes, 
From diff *rent natures marvellouſly mixt, 
Connexion exquiſite of diſtant worlds! 
| Diſtingviſh'd /ink in Being's endleſs chain, 2 
Midway from nothing to the One Supreme. | C 
A beam ethereal, — ſully' d, and abſorpt ! 
Though ſully'd and diſhonour'd, till divine? 
Dim miniature of Greatneſs abſolute ! 
An heir of glory! A frail child of duſt / 
Helpleſs immortal | Inſet? infinite ! 
A worm! A God! 1 tremble at myſelf! 
What can preſerve my life? or what deſtroy ? 


An Angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave. F 
| Legions of angels can't confine me there. = F 
| in 
5 all 
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XXXII 
SzrmInG CIVIL ITV. 


The meeting between the knight of the Red 
Croſſe, attended by Truth, with e, 
Le $ F AIRIE QUEENE * J. 


* length they chaunſt to meet upon the Dxscair- 
| way ION. 
An aged fire in long place weedes yclad ', 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie grey, 
And by his belt his Boote he hanging had. 
Sober he ſeem'd, and very ſagely ſad, | 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple of ſhew, and voide of malice bad. 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 
And often knock his breft, as one that did repent. 


He faire the kale ſaluted louting : low, 
Who faire him quited®, as that courteous was, 
And after gſced him, if he did know _ 
Of ſtraunge adventures which abroad did pas, 
«© Ah 


The edition, from which this is taken, viz. Church's, is, 
in my opinion, incomparably nn. for correctneſs, to 
all the others. 

Hypocriſr. Clothed, - | + Bowing. 

* Returned his ſalutation. | 
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CiviIIr r. 


AL ak. 


TaRZAT - 


ENING, 


Fear. 


ApvisinG. 


LESSONS. 
« Ah my deare ſonne,” (ork he). how ſhould, | 


“ alas, 
% Silly old man, that lives in hidden =" 


* Bidding his beades all day for his treſpas, 


_ © Tidings of warre, and worldly trouble tell? 
„With bol father fits not with ſuch things to 


ce nell k. 


« But if of FO which hereby doth dwell 


c& 


« And bomebred evil ye deſire to heare, 

Of a fraunge man I can you tidings tell, 

“ Thar waſteth all this countrey far and neare,” 
Of ſuch,” (ſaid he) *I chiefly do inquere, 


And ſhall thee well rewarde to ſhew the place, 


* In which that wicked Wight his _ doth 
e 

« For to all knizhthoad \ it is foul di di iy 

That ſach a curſed creature lives ſo long a ſpace. 


Far hence (quoth he) in waſtfull wilderneſſe 
His dwelling is, by which no living wight 


«© May ever paſs, but thorough great diftreſſe.” 
* Now” (faidtheladie”) © draweth toward night, 


And well I wote®, that of your later ght 


« Ye all forwearied be; for what ſo ſtrong, 


But, wanting ref, will alſo want of might ? 
« The ſunne, that meaſures heavens all day long, 


At night doth baite his ſteeds the ocean Waves 


* emong. | 
; cc Then 


1 Saying his prayers. _ * Meddle. Tt Creature. 
= Paſs. n Truth. o Know, 


66 (Then with the ſunne, take, Sir, your des reſt, 
And with new day new worte at once begin. 
* Untroubled night, they ſay, gives counſell t.“ 
« Right well, Sir knight, ye have adviſed bin,” Invirins, 
Quoth then that aged man; © the way to win, 
« Is wiſely to adviſe ; now day is ſpent ; 
Therefore with me ye may take up your 1 . 
For this ſame night.” The knight was well 


content: 
So with that godly father to his home they went, 


XXXIII. 
TREZPIDAT1 on 4 VExXAT ION, 


The humourous ſcene of cramming Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff into the baſket of foul linen, to prevent 
his being caught by jealous Ford a. | Shake- 
ſpeare's Merry Wives or Winps0R,] 


Fa alſtaff, Mrs. Ford. 


Serv. I Without. bau, Madam, Madam! Hasrz. 
Here is Mrs. Page, fweat- 
ing and blowing, and looking wild, and ſays ſhe 


835 ſpeak with you Oy 
Falſt. 


P Conquer. 

1 In teaching the right utterance of this ſcene, the pupil 
muſt be let into the plot of it, if he has not read or ſeen the 
play. He muſt be made to underſtand, that Falſtaff, a fat, 

| | old, 
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FEAR. 


DiRECT-· 
ING. 


QuesT10N, 


ALARM. 


Reraioos. 


QuesT1ON. 
RETROOr. 


Ax xi ET. 


ALazru. 


LESSONS. 
Falſt. She ha-, ſee me. 
behind the arras. 


Mrs. Ford. Proy do. She i is a very tattlin 
To nd. 


I will n me 


Enter Mrs. Page. 


Mrs. Ford. What's the matter? How now ? 

Mrs. Page. O Mrs. Ford! What have you 
done? You're ſham'd; you're OVErFOYOON ; you're 
undone for ever. 


Mrs. Ford. What's the matter, g good Mrs. 
Page? | $20 
ers. Page. 0 3 Mrs. Ford ! Hav- 


ing an honeſt man to your huſband, to give him 
ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion. | 
Mrs. Ford, What cauſe of ſuſpicion ? 
Mrs. Page. IVhat cauſe of Suſpicion | Ou 


upon you! How I'm miſtaken in you! I could 


not have thought you capable of ſuch a thing. 
Mrs. Ford. Why, alas! What is the matter? 
Mrs. Page. Matter! Why, woman, your 5 
band 1 is a coming K with all the officers in 
| © Windſor, 


old, humourous, worthleſs, needy knight, has, in * former 


part of the play, made love to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, 


with a view, merely, of getting money of them, and that they 
concert this interview, and its conſequences, on purpoſe to be 
revenged on him for his attempt to corrupt them; while Ford 
is jealous in earneſt; and Falſtaff, from time to time, com- 
municates to him, under the name of Brook, not knowing 
him to be Mrs. Ford's huſbands an account of his intrigues 
and their bad ſucceſs. _ 


Sha) ——— 
= as 


——— — —ꝛůů—̃ —„- 


Mindſor, to ſearch for a gentleman, that is hert now T 
in the houſe, by your conſent; to take an ill advan- 
tage of his abſence. You are undone. 980 | ba 
Mrs. Ford. It is not fo, I hope. Fax. 
Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not fo, that you War nine. 
have a man here. But it is moſt certain, that | 
Mr. Ford is coming with af Windſor at his 
heels, to ſearch the houſe, I came before to tell 
you, If you know yourſelf dear, I am glad of 
it. But if you have any body here, . convey him 
cut as faſt as you can. Be not amazed, Call 
your ſenſes to you. Defend your reputation, or | | i 
bid farewel to your happineſs for ever. | 1 | 
Mrs. Ford. What ſhall I do? There is a gen- Tasia 
man here, my dear friend. And I fear not 
mine 0z0# ſbame, ſo much as his peril. I had ra- 
ther than a min. pound he were Jofe out of che 
bouſe. 
Mrs. Page. Never ſtand crying; 7 ou had ra- ExciTiNG. 
ther; You had rather, Your huſband's at hand. 
Bethink you of ſome conveyance. In the houſe 
you cannot hide him. Look, here is a baſket, If Apvisixe. 
he be of any reaſonable ſtature, he may creep in 
lere, and you may throw foul linen upon him, as 
if it were going to bucking. It is whitening time; 
ſend him by your two men to Datchet-mead. 
Mrs. Ford. He is too big to 80 in Were: Cox ru- 
Vhat Tm Ido? | TO 
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Enter 


I26 


Hurry. 


Enter Falſtaff from behind the arras. 


Falſt. Let me ſee it. Let me ſee it. I'll in, 


I'll a. Follow your friend's counſel. Ill in. 


SURPR. 
and Re- 
PROACHING 


ApotoGY. 


Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Faſſtaff! Is this the 
love you profeſſed to me in your letters? 
Falſt. I do love you for all this, Help me out 


of this ſcrape. I'll convince you how much I love 


you. [He goes into the baſket, They cover 


him with foul linen, ] 


HasTE. 


RreyRoACH- 
ING. 

HasTE. 
ORDERING. 


Cox ru. 


VEXATION, 


Mrs, Page. [To Falſtaff's boy.] Help to co- 


ver your Maſter, ſirrah. [To Falſtaff.] Ab, you 


are a ſad diſſembler, Sir John. [To Mrs. Ford.] 


Call your men, Mrs. Ford. Quick, quick. 
Mrs. Ford, What, ohn, Robert, Jobn— Why, 


Jobn, I ſay. Make haſte, and take up theſe clothes 
here. Where's the cowl-flaff? How you gape! 
Carry them away direcily to Mrs. Plaſh, the laun- 
dreſs, at Datchet-mead. [They carry away the 
baſket. Ford meets them. Is prevented ſearch- 
ing the baſket. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page re- 
tire, and enjoy the puniſhment * had inflict 


ed on F alſtaff. ] 


Scene changes to 1 Inn. 


Enter Falſtaff juſt out of the Thames. 
Falſt. Bardolpb, I ſay. 
Bard. Here, Sir. 
Falſt, Go, fetch me a guar! of fack. Put a ge 


in it. [ Exit. Bard.] Have I lived to be carried 
| | in 


— 


E KK - a. om en wo... 


* 


* 


LESSONS. 
in a baſget, like a barrow of butchers offal, and to 
be thrown into the Thames? Well, if ever I let 


myſelf be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my 


brains, if there be any in my ſ#ull, taken out, and 
buttered, to be given my dog Fowler for his break- 
faſt on new-year's day, The rogues chucked me 


127 


SELF-CON- 
DEMNATION 


VEXATION. 


into the river with as little remorſe, as they would | 


have drown'd a bitch's blind puppies fifteen i the 
litter. And then a man of my weight muſt have 
a comfortable alacrity in ſinking. If the bottom 


had been on a level with the bed of the river, 


Styx, down I ſhould have gane. For that matter, 
I had been fairly drown'd, if the. ſhore had not 
been ſo kind as to ſbelve it a little in my favour, 


And then to think, only to think of my being 


drown'd | A man of my fize !—For your freſh 


water ſwells you an ordinary man to the fize of 


your middling porpoiſe. As for me, an I were to 


be drown'd, I ſuppoſe there is ne'er a whale f 


them all, that would not be out of countenance at 
the ſight of me. Bardolph Is the ſack brew'd ? 


To him enter F ord. 


Ford. Bleſs you, Sir. 

Falſt. Now, Maſter Brook. You come to 
know what has paſſed between me and Ford's 
wife. 
Ford. That is ; indeed my Buſi neſs, Sir Joha. 

Falſt. Maſter Brook, I will not lie to you. I 
was at her houſe at the hour ſhe appointed me. 


Ford. | 


_ CtvILITF. 
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VEexarT. 
SURPRISE, 


VEXATION. 


SURPRISE. 


Quvesr. 


InForm. 
with VEXA- 
TION, 


WonDErR. 


Vexar. 
REM EM- 
BRANCE. 


dess OeNs. 
Ford. And you /ped, Sir. 


_  Falſt, Very ill. favour diy, Maſter Brook. 
Ford. How, Sir, did ſhe change her mind? 


Falſt. No, Maſter Brook. But the mi/chievous 


old cuckold, her baſband, Maſter Brook, dwel- 


ling in a continual alarm of jealouſy, comes, pro- 
voked and inſtigated by his diſtemper, and at his 
heels a whole rabble of pho to Wk the houſe 
for his wife's love. 1 

Ford. What! While you v were Sb ? 

Falſt. While I was there, Maſter Brook... 

Ford. And did he ou for n and could 
not find you? = 

. Falſt. Maſter es. you ſhall 1 As 
good luck would have it, comes in one Mrs. Page, 


gives intelligence of Ford's" approach; and by 
Her invention, and Ford's witc's direction, I was: 


conveyed into a bucł-baſtet. 


Ford. A buch-baſcet! 


Falſt. Tea; a buck-baſket ; rammed in with 


foul ſhirts and ſmocks, feweaty: ſocks, dirty bandker- 
chiefs, greaſy night-caps, and infants clouts freſh 
from their ſtinking tails; that, Maſter Brook, 
there was as great a variety of villainous ſmells, as 


there was of bring things in Noah's ark. - There 


I ſuffered the pangs of 7hree unnatural deaths. 


Firſt, the intolerable fear of being detected by a 


jealous old bell-weather ; next, to be coil d up, like 


an overgrown unte in a dunghill; rolld round 


within 


—_ ee, mad " wary TL Tcl TAY, 
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within the circumference of a peck, hilt to point, 
heel to bead; thirdly, and laſtly, Maſter Brook, 
to be ſtopt in, like a ftrong diſtillation, with ſtinking 
clothes, that fermented in their own greaſe. - Think 
of that, Maſter Brook, a man of my body; that 
am as liable to melt as a lump of Epping butter 

| expoſed to the ſun- beams on the twentieth of June 
at noon-day. Think of that, Maſter Brook, and 
that, while I was in the midſt of this high ſaliva- 
tion, from which, that I eſcaped without ſuffoca- 
tion, is neither more nor leſs than a miracle; while 
1 was in the height of this hot-bath, I ſay, ith 
my very bones melted almoſt to the conſiſtency of 
calvues: foot. jelly, to be flung into the Thames, cooÞd 
glowing hot, as I was, caſe-hardened at once; think 
of that, Maſter Brook ; bing b Bot; Thins of that, 
Maſter Brook. 


xxXIv. 
Various CA ACTER 8. 
From Mr. Pope's Mon al Essavs. Epiſt. I. 1 
& : IS from high life high N WPI are drawn: 2, SN EEA, 


A ſaint in crape is /wice a ſaint in lan. eg. 
A judge is juſt; a chanc' lor juſter ſtill; Pals. 
A gownman learn'd; a biſhop - what you will; . 
Wiſe, if a miniſter; but if a king, 


| More Ie, more juſt more learn'd, more v ry thing. — 
| k *Tis 
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TAchIN C. 


Boas TIN G. 


SMOOTH. 


STRUT. 


SNEAKING. 


PRIDE. 
* FoRM. 
+ Peev. 


For pERT. 
TEACHING. 


* ConT, 
+ ADM1R. 


EAR. 


LESSONS. 
Tis education forms the common mind 
Juſt as the twig is bent, the trees inclin d. 

* Boaſtful'and rough, your 5ſt ſon is a */quire; 
The zcxt'a tradeſman, meek, and much a 0 . 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will ſneaks a ſcriv*ner, an exceeding knave. © 
Is he a churchman ?: Then he's fond of pow'r r; 
A quaker * ? Sh. A Preſtyterian ＋ Sour. 

A ſmart free-thinker 2. All things in an hour. — J 

* Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.” 
Search then the ruling paſſion. ' There alone 
The wild are conflant, and the cunning known. 
This clue once found unravels all the reſt; 

The proſpedi-clears, and Wharton ſtands confeſt ; 
Wharton! the ſcorn*, and wonder , of our days, 
Whoſe ruling paſſion was the luſt of praiſe. | 
Born with whate'er could win it from the w/e, 
Women, and fools, muſt like him, or he dies. 
YE A NSW : Tho' 


r Tho? theſe lines contain deſeriptions, or characters, they , 


| may be expreſſed with action, almoſt as if they were /pceches. 


This firlt line, Boaftful and rough,” &c. may be ſpoken 


with the action of Soaſfing. See Boaſting in the Eſſay, 


page 18. The next with that of. tempting. See Tempting, 
page 22. The ſoldier's character may be repreſented by the 


arms a-kimbo, the lips. pouting out, and a bluſtering manner of 


| reading the line. The ſcrivener's with the eyes turn'd a-/quint, 


a low voice, and the action of game. See Shame, page 17. 


The quaker's with the words ſpoken through the no/e, aud 


the appearance | of affectation of piety, See Aﬀetation, 


page 22. 


* 


222 — 


— 
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uso E 2 
Tho” end ring ſenates hung on all he ſpote, Au. | 


Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new? 

He'll ſhine a Tully, and a Wilmot too. 

Then turns repentant, and his God aderes, 
With the /ame ſpirit as he drinks and whores. 
Enough, if all around him but admire,” 
And now the punk applaud, and now the friar.— 

A ſalmon's belly, Helluo*, was thy fate. TY. 
The dotior call'd, declares all help zoo late, Teri. 
« Mercy” (cries Helluo) * mercy. on my ſoul!  Derzecar. 
« Is there no hope Alas !—then. ated the Griey / 


( „ with 
J T. O's SickNESs. 
« Odjous ! In wwoollen! Twould a Dis” AVERSION. 


(Were the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 

« No—let a charming chintz, and Bruſſels lace, WAExxESss. 

* }/rap theſe cold limbs, and ſbade this lifeleſs face. 

* One need not, ſure, be ugly, though one's dead; 

wh And —Betly—give this cheek—a little red.“ Exe: RING, 
The couriter ſmooth, who forty years had Hin'd 

An humble ſervant to all human kind, 

Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his Jones 
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| could fir. ES fila. 3 216.1420] 
” [f—where I'm going—L could—ſerve you, Civitity 
aud 8 + 110. 58 1 . 8 1 
2 5 bie | 


g el readers may not, \perhips, know, that Hitt 
bo ſignifies Glutton. 07 ᷣ ee 
| That is, a ſurfeit of freſh falmon was thy n 
. glutton will indulge appetite (ſo indeed will SY 
habitual offender in every kind) in ſpite of all conſequences, 
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Grier. 


WEIN. 


. Weak. 


DrioniTy. 


| PaaYinG. 


ComPLars. 


Azcs. 


LE SSONS. 
«4 give, and I deviſe,” (old Euclio ſaid, 


And ſigh'd) « my lands and tenements to Ned. od 
_ « Your money, Sir,” “ = money, Sir I bas | 


. 


« Why—if. I myt”—{then- ma —_ it 


« Paul.” FITS. - by 
«© The manour, Sir?“ The manour — **. Hold” 
— (he cry'd) 


I cannot—muſt not part with that” — and dy'd. 5 


And you, brave Cobham! at your lateſt breath 


Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death. 


Such in that moment, as in all the paſt, 


« O ſave my ee Heav Fre ſhall be your 


loft. 


Nr 
RECONCILIATION. 1 
The Scene between Mr. Bevil and Mr. Myrtle, 
l Conse. Lov. 5 | | 


Bev. IR, am extremely ar. to er for 
| this honour.” 


Myrt. The time, the place, our Fan | 


tance, and many other circumſtances, which affet? 
me on this occaſon, oblige me, without ceremeny 
or conference, to deſire, that you will comply With 
the requelt in my letter, of which you have 25 


reach acknowledged the 9 . oy 


9 Aa wr ac 
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Bev. Sir, I have received a letter Fam you in Conran. 


a very unuſual ſtyle. But, as I am conſcious* of 
the integrity of my behaviour with reſpect to you, 
and intend that every thing in this matter, ſhall be 
your own ſeeking, I ſhall underſtand nothing, but 
what you are pleaſed to confirm face to face. You 


are therefore to take it for granted, thar I have 


forgot the contents of your epiſtle. | 
Myrt. Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is agree- 


able to the unworthy uſe you have made of my 
fimplicity and frankneſs to you. And I fee, your 
moderation tends to your 'own advantage; not 


ANGER, 


mint; to your own ſafety, not to e for the 


wrongs you have done your friend. 
Bev. My own ſafety ! Mr. Myrtle. 
Myrt. Your own ſafety, Mr. Bevil. 


longer, that I underſtand what you would farce me 
to. You know my principle upon that point; and 
you have often heard me expreſs my diſapprobation 
of the ſavage manner of deciding quarrels, which 


tyrannical caſtom has introduced, to the breach of 


all laws, hoth divine and human. | 
Myrt. Mr, Bevil, Mr. Bevil! It would be a 


good firſt principle in thoſe, who have ſo, tender a 


ö N. 


Reproacn.” 


Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no diſguiſng any 


Dis PLEA- 
SURE. 


FiRMN ESS. 


REPROACA- 
10. 


conſcience that way, to have as much abhorrence at 


| Turns away abruptly. ] 


doing injuries, as 


e conſeious of the deep, x &c. OW” be expreſſed 
with the OT hand laid on the breaſt, | 


5. Bev. 
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IaRITAT- 
ING. 
SkLr-VIN- 
DICATION, 


SERIOUS- 
NESS. 


Priovs 


Venera- 
TION. 


CaUurAGE. 


L ES 8 ON 8. 


Bev. As what? | > fl 

Myrt. As fear of anfavring. en 8 

Bev. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of anſwering 
any injury I have done you; becaule 1 have 
meant you none; for the truib of which 1 am 


ready to appeal to any indifferent perſon, even of 
your own chooſing. But Ion am afraid of doing 


a wicked action, I mean, of ſhedding your blood, or 


giving hon an opportunity of edding mine, cold. 


I am not afraid of you, Mr. Myrtle. But I own, 
1 am afraid of Him, who gave me this life in truſt, 


on other conditions, and with other defigns, than 


that I ſhould hazard, or throw it away, becauſe 


a raſh, inconſiderate man is pleaſed to be offended, 
without &nowing whether he is injured or nor. 
No- I will not, for your, or, any man's humour, 


commit a known crime; a crime which I canuot 


repair, or which We in the very att, cut me off 


from all poſſibility of repentance. 


Race. 
IRrITAT- 
ING, 


FIRMuNESs. 


Myrt. Mr. Bevil, 1 muſt tell you, this OP 
neſs, this maralizing, ſhall not cheat me of my 


love. You may wiſh to preſerve your life, that 


you may poſſe eſs Lucinda, And I have reaſon to 


be indifferent about it, if I am to loſe all that from 


| which expect any joy in life. But I ſhall firſt 
try ene Means toward recovering her, 1 mean, by 


| ſhewing her what a dauntleſs bero ſhe has choſen 


for her protector. 
Bev. Shew me but the leaſt glimpſe 7 argu- 


ment, that I am autboriz'd to contend with you 
Herd e ns bis i 546 


bam 


(ee Ks 


LE EOEGHNS 
at the peril of the lie of one of us, and I am 


ready upon your own. terms. If this will not 


ſatisfy you, and you will make a lawleſs aſſault 
upon me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a ruffian, 
There is no ſuch terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger 
of thoſe, who are quickly hot, and quickly cold again, 
they know'not how, or why,” I ary ws to vue 
wherein I have wroxg'd you. bf 4 


Myrt. Mr. Bevil; ir is eaſy for 555 to el 


coolly on this occaſion. You who know mot; 1 
ſuppoſe, what it is to love, and from your large 
fortune, and your ſpecious outward carrigge, have 
it in your power to come, wirhour much trouble or 
anxiety, to che poſſeſſion of a woman of honour; You 
know nothing of what it is to be alarmed, diſ- 
tralled, with the terror of bf ing what is dtarer 
than he. You are happy.” "Your marriage goes 


on like common bujineſs ; and, in the interim, you 


have, for your ſoft moments of dalliance, your 
rambling captive, your Indian princeſs, 1 235 con. 
venient, your ready Indiana. | 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the patience 
of a man; and the defence of ſpotleſs : 7naocence 
will, I hope, excuſe my accepting your challenge, 


IrRRITAT= 
ING. 


JEALOUSY, 


SARCASM, 


ANGER 
ROUSEN, 


or at leaſt my obliging you to retract your 1h. 


MOus aſperfions. I will not, if I can avoid it, /bed 
Jour blood, nor ſhall you mine. But Indiana 5 Pts 
rity I will defend. Who waits? | © 

Serv. Did you call, Sir? 


Bev. Zes, go call a coach. 


85 e ; Serv, 


AUuTHO. 


SUBMIS». 


COMMAND. 
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/Tanripar, Serv. Sir—Mr. Myrtle—Gentlemen—You are 


. friends—1 am but a Servant—But—— 
Ms., Bev Gall cb. [Exit. Serv.] 

[A long pauſe. They walk nn about 
: | the room. | 
RecoL- [Aſide,] Shall. J (though provoked. Naan 1 
LECTION. ſufferance) recover myſelf at the entrance of a ; 


third perſon, and that my ſervant too; and ſhall 1 
I not have a due reſpe# for the dictates of my 
own conſcience“; for what I owe to the %% of 


Fathers, and to the defenceleſs innocence of my lovely 
Indiana, whole very life depends on mine? 2 
[To Mr. Myrtle. ] I have, thank Heaven, had 
time to recollęct myſelf, and have determined to 1 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 
avoided, but which yet are preferable to murder- t 


ous duelling. that I am more innocent of nothing, 
than of rivalling you in the affections of Lucinda. 
Rzemon, Read this letter; and confider, what effect 1 it would 1 
have had upon you to have found it about the 
man you had murdered. 


Surren- [Myrtle reads.] 1 hope i it is ben 1 0 

n ce the laws a woman ought to impoſe upon her- | ph 

1 ſelf to acknowledge, that your manner of de- 6 

SurprISr, © chning what has been propoſed of a treaty of ye 

RisinG e marriage in our family, and defiring, that the u 
Hors. ( refuſal might come from me, is more engaging, 

t than the a e of bim, whole arms 

| %, am 

| 9 5 N | 5 qui 

To be ſpoken with the right hand on the brea/?, ma 


5 


: 


LESSONS. 
I am in danger of being thrown into, unleſs 
« your Friend exerts himſelf for our common 
4 Jafety and bappineſs*. „o, 1 want no more, to 
clear your innocence, my' injured, worthy friend 
I ſee her dear name at the bottom I ſee that 
you have been far enough from defigning any ob- 
Aacle to my happineſs, while I have been treating 
my benefaflor as my 0 Bevil, with 
what words ſhall I | 
Bev. There is no need of words, To convince 
is more than to conquer. If you are but ſatisfied, 
that I meant you no wrong, all is as it ſhould be. 
Myrt. But can you forgive —luch m mad- 
neſs PO 
Bev. Have not 1 myſelf offended ? I had almoſt 
been as guilty as you, though I had the advantage 
of you, by knowing what you did not know. 
Myrt. That 1 Would be ſuch a precipitate 
wretch ? 
Bev. Prithee no more. 
Myrt. How many friends have died by the hand 
of friends, merely for want of temper ! What do 1 
not owe to your ſuperiority of underſtanding ? What 
a precipice have I eſcaped! O my friend — Can 
you ever forgive — Can you ever again look 
upon eit an eye of favour © ? 


Bev. 


* In reading the letter, the countenance of Myrtle ought to 
quit, by degrees, the look of anger, and to * to thoſe 
marked on the margin, 
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Jor. 


SHAMEs 


Rumonse. 


Coxru- 
SION. 


Buoy. 


Ancvin. | 


RemMorss. 


Bznev. 


Foxciv. 


AnGvu1sn, 


RemogRss, 


Forciv, 


SELF- 
ONGRAT. 
with 

HoRROR. 


IxTREATr. 
with 
RE MORsE. 
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reer. 

- Bensvo- Bev. Why ſhould I t Ay man may 

ane miſtake,” Any man may be violent, where his love 
is concerned. I Was myſelf 

ADMIRa- Myrt. O Bevil! You are capable of al that 

Froe zs great, all that is heroic. 

e afervant to > hong und | gives a bn 
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xxxVI. 


Cnanacrane, 
Fro rom Mr. Pope 8 Mon al. Essavs. [Epiſt, W ] 


NARA Nj HERE London's column, pointing to 
TION, 1 | the ſkies, 
Like a tall bulh, lifts its bead, and lies, 
1:54 PFhere dwelt a citizen of * ſober fame, TE 
1 Plain, good man, and Balaam was his names. 
Religious; pundtual, frugal, and ſo forth; 


His word would paſs for more than he was worth, 


One ſolid diſh his week day meal affords; 
An added pudding ſfolemniz'd-the Lord's, 


by. Conſtant at church, and change. His gains dag Jure, 


His givings rare, ſave farthings to the pobr. 
VzxaTion. The Dev'l was pig d ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 
Feanksr. And long d to tempt him, like good Job of od; 
Nazna- But Satan now is wiſer than o yore, © 
* And tempts by making rich; not making poor. 


Rous'd by the prince of air, the whirſwinds ſweep ' 


The Jurge, and plunge his father in the deep ;, 
Then 


re ha , Y Pa 


” I oO mw % > 
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Then full againſt his. Corniſh lands they raar; 
And two rich ſoipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 

Sir Balaam not He lives like other folks; 
He takes bis chirping pint, and cracks his 9 5 
« Live like nourſelf ;* ” Was, ſoon my lady's hk 
And lo! two puddings nod 4 upon the board. 
Aſteep, and naked, as an Indian lay, ä 
An honeſt fatter Hole a gem away ; 3 
And pledę d it to our knight. Our pets bad wilt, 
He kept the di nond, and the rogue was lit. 
Some ſeruple roſe. Bur thus he kd his thought; 5 
I'll now give fi bxpence, where I gave a groat, 


Where once I went to church, I'll now go twice, 


And am / clear, rod, of all other vices 


The tempter ſaw his me; the work he MW,” 4 


Stocks and ſubſcriplions potty on ev'ty dete 
Till al the demon makes his full decent. 
In one abundant ſhow'r of tent per cen: 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whats; |: / 
Then dubs director, and ſecures his ſoul. 
Behold ! Sir Balaam, now a man of ſpirit, 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit. 
What late he calPd a Sling, now was colt, 
And God's good providence, a lucky bit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn 
His compting-houſe employs the Sunday-morn. 
Seldom at church, (*twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſent his family and wife. 


2 


T here (ſo the Dev] ordain'd) one Chriſt mas- tide. 


wy 8 old lady * a cold, and dy'd. 
R e 


Crarr. 


ANXIETY. 


ArrgcTep 
Prerr. 


eee 
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PRIDE. 
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E E28 8 ON 8. 
A nymph of quality admires our eb. 


He marries; bows at court; and grows polite ; 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to pleaſe the ar 


The well. bred cuckolds in St. Fames's air. 


Firſt, for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 5 


Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies, 


His daughter ſtruts a viſcount's tawdry wife, 


And bears a coronet, and p—x for life, 


In Britain's ſenate he a /eat obtains ; 


And one more penſioner St. Stephen's gains. 


_ My lady takes to play, ſo bad her chance, 


ie muſt repair it. Takes a bribe from France. 


Conyvu- 


S10N. 


The houſe impeach him. Coningſby harangues. 


The court forſake him; and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crocn. 


The Devil and the king divide the prize. 


And fad Sir Balaam curſes God, and dies. 


xxXVII. 


LESSONS. 


XXXVIL 
„ Rx501urION 178 


Cato ſitting in a thoughtful poſture. In his hand 
Plato's book on the immortality of the ſoul, 
A drawn ſword on the table by him. After 


a long pauſe, he n down the book, 100 


ſpeaks. 


* muſt be Plato lid reaſon.ſi well— | 

Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond 45% re*, 

This longing after immortality ? 5 

Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror 

Of falling into nought ?—Why fbrinks the Jon! - 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deftruion ? 

'Tis the Divinity that firs within R 

'Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an Hereaftr, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleaſing * dreadful * 
thought !— 

Through what variety of untry'd being, 


Through what new ſcenes and 2 nf muſt we 


paſs? 


4 fond de e yy be ſpoken with the right 


band laid on the breaſt. 
d Frernity !—thou pleaſing,” &c. requires an Ge fined, 


with N rhoughifulneſes on one point, — this 
line. 
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Dr 
ConTEMPL, 


i 
Couroxr. | F 
Dassia. : | | 


BALE 4 


Fear, 


© SATISPF. 
+ APPRE. 


. Cuntocirr. 
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Axxi ET. 


* Cour. 
+ VenE. 


SATtSFAC. 
ANXIETY. 


« Cour. 


FiRMNESS. 


APPRE. 


ComroRT. 


NosLE. 


PRIDE. 


TRIUMPH. 


L ESS ON S. 


The wide, th' unbounded profpet lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 


Here will I bold. +1f there's a Pow'r above us; 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 


Through all her works 
virtue, 
And that, which He Ales in, muſt be happy 


But when Tor where {—T Dis bene was made 
for Cæſar. 


- He muſt” delight | in 


km weary of conjeftures — This wy end them. 


[Laying his hand on his ſword.) 


Thus am doubly arm d. My death, my * 
My bane and antidote, are both before me, 


This—in a moment, brings me to an end. 
Whilſt his informs me, 1 ſhall never die. le. 
The ſoul, .* ſecur di in her exiſtence, ſmiles. 
At the draws dagger, and defies its point. 
The ftars * ſhall fade away, the ſun e 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years; 
But thou * ſhalt four 4 in immortal youth, _ 
Unhurt 


i { a 
0 4 
\ 


— My death, my life,” & c. Long pauſes between, and 
* or Jooking at the word in pronouncing, my 
„ death,” and at the book in pronouncing « my life,” and 
. in my bane, and * and in the two follow 
_ | 

The /oul,” &. ny be pronounced with the right 
band laid upon the breaft. 
- © © The ftars,” &c. may be polen with ha Pe raiſed 
toward heaven, and the arms moderately fpread. 
: F . thou ſhalt uri, c. The right hand upon che 
rea 


2 


* 8 


ah | 
| 14% Retire ;” 1 to be * as a whole . and with 
| the greatef force of threatening, See — . 


ES e "wah 


2 1 Unbuflr amidſt the war of elements, 3 
The wrecks of valle, and the 1 b of worlds, 


XXXVIIIn. 


ANGER. THREATENING. 


| Satan's ſpeech to Death ſtopping his paſſage 


through the gate of Hell; with the anſwer. 
(Lil. Pnaan. n B. il. v. 68 17 - | 


. ; 8 
« 4 


72 HENCE, an het art thows Ar? ee Quesr, 
That dar? ht, though WR and es ad- with 


ANGER. 
Thy e front pr Pages my way” : 


To yonder gates? through them I mean to paſs, Res0L._ 


That be afſur'd, without leave aſk'd of thee. Conv. 


| Retire'; or taſte thy folly, and learn by proof, Taurxzar- 


Hell. born, not to contend with ſpirits of Heav'n, FX1NG- 
To whom the goblin full of wrath reply d. 


Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou He, Axcur. 
* Who firſt broke _ in Heav'n, and faith, till 
- — 
6 l 
2 wy Unbure: » Ke. The arms ſpread again, as before. ; 


—* the age * &, The hands d ght together with 


L 
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ConTEmMeTr 


with 
ANGER. 


PRIDE. 


'THREAT- 
ENING, 


L E 8 8 0 N 8. 


225 Unbroken, and in proud, rebellious arms 


« Drew after him the third part of Heav'ns ſons, 

% Conjur'd againſt the Higbeſt, for which both 
* thou. 

« And hey, outcaſt from God, are here condema'd 


% To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? 


* And reckon'ſt /hou thyſelf with ſpirits of Heav'n, 


ö 


Hell. doom d, and breathꝰ'ſt defiance here, and ſcorn, 


* Where I reign king, and to enrage thee more, 


« Thy king and lord? Back to thy puniſhment, - 
* Falſe fugitive *, and to thy ſpeed add wings, 38 


<« Leſt with a wohip of ſcorpions | purſue 
© Thy ling'ring, or. with one ſtroke of his dart 
hs . ven horror OO. yp and page moet our 


Fc and to Fly Jes, ” ve. to de ſpoken quick. 


(1 
*, » 2 5 
3 - * "of ; 
| * * p *. 
. . F 
» 2* % 3h b 


N. 


1 4 * « 3 1 


De ls Ws Rrcoiizerion 


The ſpeech of Sin to Satan, to prevent a hoſtile 


encounter between the latter and Death; with 


the effect of her ſpeech. LR, B Los r. 
B. II. v. 726.] | 


1, Father ! what a thy FS] „ (the ery * | 
e Againſt thy only Sen? What Fury. O ſon, 


« Poſſeſſes thee to bend that mortal dart | 

" "Mt, thy e head ? And know'ſt for 

* whom; 

For Him who ſits * and laughs the e 

« At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 

« Whate'er his wrath, which he calls juſtice, Lids: 

« His wrath ; which one day will deftray.ye both.” 
She ſpoke, and at her words the helliſh Do: 

Forbore, then theſe to her Satan return d: 

* So ftrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo frogs 

Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden. hand. 

« Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds 

What it intends; till firſt I know of thee, 

What thing thou art, thus Sal na, and 


85 . 5 


nl 100 Father,” &c. med be dake ada, as rere ao, when 
ey mean to prevent imminent miſchief, - 


. L S inn ar - & 1 


ge TION, 


Qu EST. 


Exel au. 
REPROOF- 


ALARM, 
Nazra- 


SURPRISE. 


RxcoLLEcrT. 


LESSONS. 
“ In this infernal vale firf met, thou call'ſt 
« Me Father, and that phantaſm call'ſt my ſon; 
« I u] thee not; nor ever /aw, till now, 
Avzezs, Sight more deteſtable than bim and thee.” 


E 


VI XATION. PRERTN ESS. CAINOINV O. 


Part of Mr, Pope's complaint of the impertinence 
15 of ſcribblers. {From the ProLocue to his 
(LOOS TH anne of Hon ar 8 SATIRES.] 


| Grart- FR TEND "to my life! (which did not you 

| TUDE. prolong, 

| Vexirion. The world had wanted many an idle ſons 2) 

| What drop, 'or' noftrum, can this plague Heme ? ? 

| Or which: muſt end me, a fools wrath, or love : 3 

| ai Ay Ailemma ! Either way I'm ſped; 1 

| fo. Tr they write, if friends, they read me dead, 

| Sserz d, and Hd down to judge, how wretched 1 

| Who tart be filent, and who will not he. 

To laugh were want of gdouneſs, and of grace; 

0s e be cram Excreuls all 1 55 r of face. 


— 


a ſi 


m Dr. Arbuthnot, Wa. 
ue The world had wanted” —Thus far ought to be ſpoken 
with great, emphaſis, as if ſomewhat very important were 


coming; and the remaining part of the line, many an id: 
Jong,” in a ludicrous manner. 


"> CD CO, 


ö 1 
L E 8 8 ON 8. 


H fit with ad bee Shoe A 4m MM ad 


With. ſerious anguiſh, and an his bead Wis # 
Then drop, at laſt, but in unwilling cars, 


This ſaving counſel, N * * n nine anvume· | 


er ear 
9 Nine Years !” cries s he, who hgh in "ont Orr, wht | 
lane, ic 


Lats by fr aids roi as 


Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Obiig'd by bunger—and requeſt of friends; 


The piece, you think, is incorrect. Why take ity Parv. 


« Pm all ſubmiſſion; what you'd have it, make it.” Caix G. 


SURPR, . 


Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound; VIXA T. 


Pitholeon'* ſends to me; * You know his Grace. 
« I want a er him for a place.“ | 
“ Pitholeon HbelPd me—?” But here's a letter Orr. 


My friendſhip, and a prologue, and ten pound. CIK. 


« Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew no Cain, A 


&« better. 


ee you refuſe him? * Curl invites to dine; ; Th 


6 He'll 1 write a JOS or he'll turn a divine.” BRINGS: 


« « Wit Nina angilſ,” xc. may be qpken as if fick. 
5 Sickneſs, p. 26. 
? Alluding to Horace's ** Naters prematur in annum.“ 
2 Pitholeon. The name of a fooliſh ancient poet. 
1% Curb invites,” &c. Mr. Pope was, it ſeems, ill uſed 
by Curl, a bookſeller, by the writer of a Journal, or News- 
paper, and by al «Parſon, müch a in beer. 
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SURPRISE. 
A virgin tragedy | an orphan muſe.” 
If Lite it, Furies] death, and rage“ 
If Fapprove, * Commend it to the ſtage. 


AnGes. 


Cain. 


Cour. 


1 * 


AN ok R. 


Crinc. % 


Exc USE. 


Cain. 
Vegxart. 
WarEeD. 


Orr. 


Dis uss. 
with 
AnGEeR.- 


L E S8 ON S. 
Bleſs me! A pactet! „ Tis a. ftranger ſues; 


There, thank my ſtars, my whole commiſſion ends 
The play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd, that the * e Bs 55 deal! Fu 
print it, 
« _ Kerr the f von invreh, Sir, TY 
«: Rm wy | 


55 Lintot (dull rogue!) will chink your Price to 


anger?” 1) 1914, 
Not if you, Sir, reviſe it d retouch.” * 
All my demurs but double his attacks, | 
At laſt he whiſpers; © Do, and we go fuacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel, fraight I clap the door. 


Sir, let me ſee yon, and your works no more.” 


12. 
RexLEx1on on loſt happineſs. 0 onnee⸗ 
NATION. Honnon. DESPERATION. 


Saran '<Sqlilaquy Milt. Fata Os * IV. | 55 


. 


0 T, * that with ſurpaſſing 5 5 1 
Look'fs from thy ſole dominion, like the 80 


Of this new world ; at whoſe fight all the fars 


ne 


But 


Hide their ö heads; to thee I call,” 


8 


oY 
* 


; 1 


LESSON 8. 


But with no-friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee, how I hate thy beams, 


That bring to my remembrance from what tate 


I fell; how glorious once above thy obere; 


Till pride, and worſe ambition threw me down 7 
Warring in Heav'n againſt Heav'n's matchleſs king: 


Ah wherefore ! He deſerv'd wo ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none; nor was. his ſervice hard. 


What could be leſs, than to afford him 1 % 0 


The eaſigſt recompence, and pay him thanks, . 
How juſtly due! yet all his good in ne 
Produ'd rant malice : lifted up ſo high, 


Subjection I diſdain d; thought one ſtep hide 


Would ſet me +high'ft, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 3 


So burthenſome ſtill paying, ſtill to owe. 
Forgetful what from him I 1till receiv'd, 


And underſtood not, that a grateful mind 


By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 1115 
Indebteu, and diſcharged; what burthen then, 775 


O hadhis pow'rful deſtiny ordain'd 
Me ſome inferior Angel | |] had ſtood 


Then bappy; no unbounded. hope had rais'd | 


Ambition. Vet why not] ſome other pow'r 


As great, might have aſpir'd, 24 ws Wr 


mean, 
Drawn to his part. But her pow! rs as great 
Fell 8 but ſtand unſhaken, from w 


W Lp. | oO 


HaTREeD. 


Parneut 


REFLIx. 


SELF-COND, 


VinDICA- 
Tion of an 


Enzuy. 


7 
SELF-COND. 
Paid. 


a oth 
+» 4 o * 


Str 


CON DEMNA- 
TION, 


Axev. 


Rrlzx. 


on loſt 
Happineſs. 
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SELF .COND-. 


LESSONS. 


Ge from without, to all temptations cond; 


| Had'ſt thou the ſame ee. will, and por to ſtand? 
Thou Bad/: whom haſt” thou ne or what 
| t'accuſe, | 


But Heav'n's free love ed equally to all "7 


BuAsPH. | 


Race. 


| SELF-COND, 


DrsrERA“- 
110. 


05 


Eſſay toward 


RERPENT. 
* PRIDE, | 


AnGgu, 


Be then his love accurs'd : ſince love or Ow” | 
To me alike it deals eternal woe. 

Nay curs'd be then; ſince againſt his, thy wil 
Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly rues, 

O wretched ſpirit ! which way ſhall 1 fy 


Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair ? 


Which way I fly is Hell, myſelf am Hell pt 
And in the loweſt deep a lower deeg 
Still heat ning to devour me opens wide, 5 
To which the Hell, I ſuffer, ſeems a auen 
O then, at aft, relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance? None for pardon hfe » 
None left, but by ſubmiſſion; and tbat youre. 
Diſdain torbids me, and my dread of ſhame 


1 Among the ſp'rits Jeneatb, whom Þ ſeducd 


With ober promiſes,” and other vaunts 


Than to ſubmit; boaſting I could ſubdue 


Th Omnipotent. (Ay me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaſt fo vain; | 
Under what torments\inwardly I groan, | 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 


Wich diadem and ſceptre high advanc'd, 


PRIDE. 


But ſay I could repent, and could obtain. 


The lower ſtill I fall, only ſaupremnm 

In miſery; fuch joy ambition finds. 

By 
5 


; 7 


4 Mn. po ; 1 * 925 2 : 
LE $/S*O'N S: tex 
; % «4 F: g ? * N N * 


By act of grace, my former ſtate; how ſoon 
Would height recal high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 
What teign'd ſubmiſſion ſwoore? Eaſe would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 
For never can true reconcilement grow - * Marie. 
Where wounds of deadly bate . bo +” 
Which would but lead me to a worſe relapſe, 
And heavier fall: fo ſhould I purchaſe. dear 
Short intermiſſi on bought with double ſmart. HoyzLuss 
This knows my Puniſher, therefore as „ eee : 
From granting He, as I from begging peace: de ee 
All hape excluded thus, Bebold inſtead 
Of us outcaſt, exiPd his new delight, 
| Mankind created, and for them this world. 
So farewel hope; and with hope farewel 555 Fixnp 
Fareuel remorſe : all good to me is % ̃ i ns 
Evil be thou my good; by thee at leaff 1 
Divided Empire with Heav'n's King 11 bold, = Gu . 
Buy thee, and more than baff, perhaps, ſhall reign; — : 
As man, ere long, and 1 new world ſhall know, | 
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ine 0 wise in orgs 1 A biero ono wow. 
| eos. . e ee 


4 | 1 521 4 


per Lady Macherh , 18 a taper, oy 


- 


— 


ever Cent. TL.O O. K ou! ! bere Le. aner. 2. bs 7 her 
7” guiſe... Obſerve ber, 21 Sand hee 8 

Won p. Doct. Her eyes are pen. „Nandi - 
Gent. Ay, but their /ſenſe,is . 

ATTEN _ Doct. What 1 18 it ſhe does . * Tock how fh 

m_ ; dee. 

i Geat. ſt, is, an accuſtomed af mn her te to | 
+92” fem thus; waſhing her bands. 1 # at ner 


102d . continue. this a quarter of an hour. 2211 vil 
Rn % Macb. Tet here's e 54. e 24 
ATTEN, Doct. Hark, ſhe * | | 

La, Macb, 


* 


* The pupil, if he has not ſeen MacnzTHn, muſt be in- 
formed, that Duncan, one of the ancient kings of Scotland 
was, according to Buchanan and other hiſtorians, murdered 
by Macbeth, one of the nobles of that kingdom, at the inſti- | 
gation of his Lady, in their own houſe, in order to Macbeth's 
aſcending the throne; and that Shakeſpeare, in this ſcene, 
intends to repreſent her troubled in her TP with guilt and 
fear. 
There muſt be ot litile emphaſis uſed in expreſing what 
Hay Macbeth ſays, becauſe 1 it is but dreaming, 


_ LESSONS, 

La. Macb. Out, curſed ſpot. Out, I ſay — 
One, two. Now is the time to do it—Hell is 
murky—Fie, my lord! A ſoldier afraid! What 
need we fear? Who knows-it? Who has power to 
call us to account? - But who could have Art 
the old man had ſo much blood i in him? 

Gent. Do you mark that? © 

La. Macb. The Thane of Fife is a 8 
nan. Where is his wife now'? Murdered, did you 
| fay ? Who could be fo 3/vody to mangle ſuch /weer- 

neſs What, will theſe hands never be clean? 
No more of that; my lord; no more of that. 
You mar all with your farting Here is the 


fell of blood ſtill— All the perfumes of Arabia 
will not ſweeten this 3:2]: hand. oh, oh, oh! 


Do&. What a b was there | That heart is 


| ſorely chars ged. "This 45 iſeaſe is beyond: my prafiice. 


„ 4 8. 


night-gown. Take PROTO tell you Banquo 
is buried, all but the blood that was ſhed at his d;ſ- 


patching; and that has f [ho {i keneſs to be known by. 


Are you afraid he'll come but of his grave again? 


To bed, to bed, to bed. "There i is a knocking at the 


gate. Cums, come; comt. What is done cannot be 


1 > 


1 To bid,” to bed, to 2 i 1 
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FOR. 
Noa” 


Anx1ETY. 


SYMPATHY. 


ArrRZRBEN- 


* * 


i LESSONS. 


r 
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8 * 1 : + : * 5 1 
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— 


XIAI. \ IA "7. if is 
InTREATING: + noo of injury. 
e ee ws rife. 


The. Embaſſy # ho 6 + Be IR to Achilles 
(after the latter had, in diſguſt, retired from the 
2 to endeavour to prevail with him to 
return, and j join the allies againſt the Trojans, 

| We; at 2800 in Achilles 8 m. peaks, 


* 


JE 4 Z 7 Ht to Ahle Hep are robs gueſs! 
Not. thoſe more honour d whom Atrides feaſts: 


| Tho' gen rous plenty crown.thy loaded boards; „ 


That Agamemnon's regal tent affords. 

But greater cares ſit heavy on our . ot 1 
Net eagd by banquets, or by flowing bowls, _ 
What ſeenes of Jaughter | in yon fields appear, 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
And owns 20 help, but from thy ſaving bands. _ 
Troy, and her ſons, for ready Vengeance call: 
Their threat' ning zents already hade our wall. 
Hear how with. ſhouts their congueſts they proclaim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip the vengeful flame. 
For tbem the Fatber of the gods declares; 

Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 


11.15 2 See, 


© 4a * Sts & a 


F 


See, full of Jos, avenging Heger miſt... 
All human force the raging chief defies; 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in his eyes! 

He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame 

The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian, name. | 

Return, Achilles! Oh return, tho' late, Bexexca- 

To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fates 8 

If in that heart or grief, or courage lies, 1 

| Riſe to redeem : ah yet to. Conquer Tiſe.. | 

The day may come, when, all our warriors ain, Warning. 
That beart ſhall melt, that con are. riſe in vain. 


Tiakon. 


He afterwards enumerates the 8 con- 

ditions offered by Agamemnon, to engage him 

to return. To all which Achilles gives, the _ 
following anſwer. Bo, NE 55 


15 4 


— ab S Span 

A faithful Trek, that knows nor art, nor or frar. oy 

What in my ſecret ſqul is underſtood | | 

My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds idk good. 

Loet Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, | 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 

Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore: © © DiseLeas. 
But no th' unfruitful glories charm no more. M | F 
Fight, or not fig bt, a lite reward we claim; Exerona- 

The wretch and hero, find their prize the fame; . 

Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, © aas 

Who yields ignobly, or who brave at. 1 1 


* 


4 


Of | 
Ba Buff. fo 1E ae as We 3 | Fi 


a 4 
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A „ 


2 
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COMMEND., 


YET © a 
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Oft all my Aungerr, all my glorious pain, 


A life of Iabzars ! lo, what Fruit remains 

As the bold bird her belpleſs Young attends, oo | 
From danger Luards them, and from want 115 — 
In ſearch of, prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air. Fa 
And with untafted food ſupplies. her care; 

For thankltſs Greece ſuch 2 have I hath, 
Her matrons, and ber tender "Infants fav'd, - 


Long ſleepleſs nights 1 in heavy arms have oo. 
And ſpent laborious days l in duft and blood, 


I fack'd Twelve ample cities on the main, 


And twelve lay fmoking on the Trojan Plain. 


Then at Atrides Baug! ty feet were laid 


The wealth 7 gal ber d, and the ſpoils 1 made. 
Your mighty monarch theſe 1 in peace poſſe * 


Some few my ſoldiers had; himſelf the re 


Wrong d in my love; all proffers 1 diſdaiu - 
Deceiv d for once, I zruft; not kings ain. ah. 
Ye have my anſwer —* What remains to do, 
Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with hrt. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 0 
Has he not walls, no human force can pale? 


Has he not fanc d his guarded aavy round 


With piles, wich ramparts, and a trench and; ? 
And will not 4heſe, the wonders he has dene, 


PRs g TW | Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon? 7 | 
There wwas a time (twas when for Greece I fought ) 


When Hefer's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought. 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dard to wait 
. 


| 
i 
) 
f 
* 


13 as. rat. arena a. _ 


ha — — — COOK 
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To-morrow we the fav'ring gods implare z- 
Then ſhall ye ſee our parting veſſels crown 4, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont refound. 
Then ze} your ing, that all the Greeks may "ng 
And learn to ſcorn the man they baſely fear. 
(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats on all his faves; 
Tho' ſhameleſs as he is, to meet theſe eyes 
Is what. he dares not: if he dares, he dies.) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce, I decline, | 
Nor Hare his counſels, nor his battles join: 
For, once deceiy d was his; but twice were mine. 
My fates, long ſince-by Thetis were di elſs'd; 
And each alternate, /ife, or fame, propos d. 
Here if I ay before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date; but deathleſs my renown. 
IfT return, I quit immortal praiſe 
For years on years, and long extended Peng 
Convinc d, tho? late, I find my fond 1 
And worn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make; 
To quit theſe bores ; their native ſtats ys 
Nor hope the fall of heav*n-defended Troy. 
Life is not to be bought with heaps of 8 
Not all, Apollo's Pythian treaſures bold, 


Or They once held, in peace and pride of fey, 


Can bribe the poor poſſefion of a day. 
Loſt herds and treaſures we by arms _ 


«_ ng mew 6: on. She . MG... 


dat. 
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But now thoſe deadly conteſts are no more... 


rien. 
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1 L ESS ON S. 
- But, from our lips the vital ſpirit fled 
Returns no more to wake the Alen dead. 


He concludes with 8 his Sin 5 5 
lution not to return. And the eee 
take their leave, to 8⁰ back to the . 
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Humorous ſcene from Shakeſpeare's M 1 D sou. 
| MER Nicar! 8 PRIAM. h 


Quince, Bavs; Bottom, Flure, Snowt, and 
Stege 6 Wb eint un 


Enxqu. a T alt our company 3 oihy 2 1 
DixzcTI xo Bot. You had beſt call them CON 
andi) and ſeveral} 5 generaly and /pecially, that 
is, whereof to call them mar by man, ce 
to the ſcrip. ö 
InroMIAG Quin. Here is the Krol of every man' 8. name, 
in hi torvn, that is fit to be ſeen, dee the ed 
before the-duke and ducbæſs. | 
Dixzcrixe Bot. Good Peter — 29 to work, in a 
44,412 method, Begin at the, top, and go on to the boi. 
tom; that is, whereof as a man may fay,. firſt 
tell us what the 1 eee then Vas Br nam 4 


p ' ? ** * 8 4. 
el 3 % 8 ; Heat ; PA 3 ** 25 þ 1 A 


% Good Bis alle c. to be ONE 8 
affefation of wwi/dom ; but in a clumſy and ruftic manner. 


L E HO N S 
of the Win and fo your buſineſs will ſtand by 


itſelf as regular, as a building ſet pot: the 1 | 
pinnacle of its foundation. 


Quin. Why then, the play is the niolt Alec 


able and lamentable comedy entituled and called, 


The cruel iragedy. ok the death of . N 
Thi 1: 

Bot. A very moving ay I warrant it. av very 
deep tragedy, I know by the ſound of the title of 
it. Pyramus and Thiſby{ I ſuppoſe they are to 
have their throats cut from ear to ear, or their 


bellies ripped up from the waiſt-bands of their 


breeches to their chins. Well, now, good Peter, 


call forth your a#ors by the ſcroml. Maſters, 


ſpread: yourſelves out into a can, every men 
Lonjuntily by himſelf. 
Quin. e as 1000 you. Nick Bottom, 
weaver. _ ; 
Bot. Ready. Nw my part, and Pcs 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for 
Pyramus PET. 
Bot. I am to play Pyramus ? 7. Well, and who 
is Pyramus i ? A gentleman or a fi mple man? 
Quin. Pyramys is a lovyer, and Thifty is his 
| ſweetheart. Pyramus Kills himſelf for grief, be- 
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cauſe a lion had got hold of Thiſby's cloak, and 


tore it, which makes Pyramus conclude, as how he 


had tore her too, and eaten her up. all but the 
i cloak ;, whereof he had 1 not touched her. So that 


poor . loſes his life, Aye ſee, for nothing 
Cen 3DT7-* of 


APPREHEN=- 


5 
K EEE 5 2 — 
OOO — —— . ee —— —ĩ —  eC onm » 
+ 
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at all; whereof you know, that | is enough to make 
a man hang himſelf. _ . | 

Bot. What then, am I to hang myſelf for ver h 

ation, becauſe I had killed myſelf for OY ? | 
Quin. No; that is not in the play. 

Bot. Here will be ſalt tears wept, or I am 


miſtaken. An I be the man, that acts this ſame _ 
- + Pyramus, let the ladies look to their eyes. - I will 


condole and congratulate to ſome tune. I will break 
every heart that is not double-hooped with flint. 
I have a main notion of acting your lovyer, that is 
croſſed in love. There is but one thing, that is 
more to my bumour than your tribulation lovyer. 
That is, your tyrant; your #hundering tyrant. I 
could play you, for example, I could play you 
ſuch a tyrant as Herricoles*, when he gets on the 
- brimftone ſhirt, and is all on fire; as the unlucky 
boys burn a great rat alive with ſpirits. And 
then, when he takes up little—what's his name 
—to ſquir him off of the cliff into the /ea. O 
then tis ine, I'II lit the raging rocks and 
Hive ring ſhocks, with thund'r ring knocks, ſhall 
« break the locks of priſon gates. And Febals 
car ſhall ſhine from ak and kindle war, with 
1 ; WY 


1 Hereules, FFC ts 

d This bombaſtic paſſage (probably intended to ridicule 
ſome play written in I pre cannot be too much 
aouthed and rant]. WY; 

© Phcebus's, 


LE 88 ON. 8. 
* many a ſcar, and mate and mur the ſtubbarn 
fates.“ There is your right tragedy ſtuff. 
This is Herricole's vein to a hair. This is your 
only true tyrant's vein. Your lovyer's vein is more 
upon the condoling and congratulating. Now, Pe- 
ter Quince, name the reſt of the players, 
Quin. Francis Flute, nene. S013 Tul 
Flute. Here, Peter Quince. LS de 
Quin.“ Francis, you mult take 7. 2 on i 
Flute. + hat, tliat is to be Nick: Bottom's 
ſweetheart, and to have my cloak. worried alive by 
the great beaſt? Why, Peter, I have a Beard a 
coming. 


Mrs. Tibby's mother or aunt. Has not the gen- 
tlewoman of the play” a money; or an aunty that 
mene == Y' now. 14 
Quin. Tes; ow oa muſt 4 700% | You 
will do Thifby well enough, man. You un doi it 
in a maſk. Robin Starveling, taylor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. l 
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* AUTH. 


tEnxqy. 
Do vr. 


may ſay, unleſs it were Mrs. bat dye call ber, 


Ex dv. 


Ex cou. 


Auro. U 
AFFECTAT. 


Quin. $ Zen mult play Pyramus's 'father ; r 


will play Thi/by's father; Flute muſt: play Thiſby , 
and Snotot Thiſby's mother. Simon Ong, 8 

| Snug: Here, Peter Quinte. 

Quin, l Simon, 25 muſt act the part of the 
lon. 

Snug. Heb! the part-of the lon do you * 
rw ws Why I never made a beaſt of my- 

M e 


d AUF, 2 


AFFECTAT. 


SMART. 
U Au rg. 


En dub. 
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Encov, © 


Dovsr. 4 
Excov. ' 


Abvisixc. 


BoAsTINSG. 


Caurior- 
ING. 


Ser p-viN- 
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ain ay fa but now and then, when Lhave 


n a cup too much. 


Quin. Eſbam, 3 a Sattar: man, 8 
or 1 either, has been made a beaſt before now; ay, 


and a born beaft too. But the lion is a royal 


beaſt, the king of beaſts. So Simon 20085 Fauſt 
play the part of the lion. 

Snug. Well, but an it hs a long part, 1 can t 
remember it; for I have but a poor brain. Let 


me ſce how many pages. 


Quin. Why, "ne it is 1 Aud, 


8 matter of that, you wy 00 it of 2 
It is nothing but raaring. 


Bot. I' tell you e | Bakr Gs, vou | 
were better to let me act the part of the lion. 


Simon Snug is but a hen-bearted ſort of a fellow. 
He won't roar you ſo loud as a mouſe in the 
hole in the wall. But, if you will let ye play 


the part. J will make: ſuch a 20/2, as ſhall do 


any man's heart good, to hear ine. I will roar, 


that the duke ſhall cry, . Encore, encore, let him | 
roar, let him roar, once more, once more. | 

Quin. But if you. were 200 terrible, you | 
might frighten the ducheſs. and the ladies, that 


they would Hriet, ang that were ned to 
bang us all. | 


Bot. Ay, if the dlucheſs and the ladies were 


DICATION» frighied out of their wits, to be ſure, perhaps, 
they might have uo more vit, than to get us all 
banged; 


LESSONS. 


bang'd; | but do you think, Peter Quince, that 1 


have no more inbumanity in my nature, than to 
frighten people? I would reftrain and aggravate 


my voice, that I would roar you as gentle as any 
. ſucking dove; I would roar you an it were any 


 nightingale. cl qt” 
Quin. I tell you, Nick Baue, bold your 
| tongue, with your roaring, and ſet your heart at 
reſt. You ſhall play nothing but Pyramus. + 
Bot. Well; if I muſt, I muſt. What cannot 
be endur d, you know," mult be cur d. But what 
beard were I beſt to play it in? | 
Quin. You muſt not have on a grey beard, 


you know; becauſe it will not look natural for 
a man with a grey beard ro be acting the pot of 


a lovyer. 
Bot. Why, look vou, Maſter Peter Quince,/ 
don't think it ſo yery unnatural to ſce people, 
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with grey beards, acting the part of lovyert ; at 


leaſt, I am ſure, it had not need be unnatural; for 
for it is common enough. Bur, howſomdever, i it 
will look alittle unnatural, as you ſay, to ſee the 
young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and looking 
ſweet upon a man with a grey beard. Wherefore 
upon minture liberation, I will play it in a e 
Back as jet. | 
Quin. Here, then, Maſters take your parts, 
and con them over with as, much retention as you 


Ex kor. 


can; that you may be ready to rehearſe he's to- | 


morrow night. 


M 2 : Bot. 


. 


Enxqu. 


APPREHEN= 
91ON. 


ConTRriv. 


NARRA- 
Ion. 


Reprov. 


VIxXATION. 


« « Or dy'd at leaf before the + mt rite. ö 
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Bot. But where muſt. we rehearſe, Peter 
Quince? | 


Quin: Why, you know, if we ſhould go to 
rehearſe in a garret, or a malt-lofr, we ſhould but 
draw. a' mob, and perhaps get ourſelves taken 
up for cromancers. Therefore we muſt go to the 


palace wood, and do it by moonlight. Then you 
know, we ſhall do it with dacity and impoſure of 


mind, when Were 1 is no body to 4 8H or to 


e arr 
Bot. Right, Peter Quince. We will be _ 
| _ you. | LExeunt. 
5 XLV. | 
Cnip IN G. 


The ſpeech of Hector to Paris, on 1 his avoiding, 
on the field of battle, Menelaus, the huſband 

of Helen, whom he had decoyed from Sparta 
to Troy, which occaſioned the Trojan war. 
Ke 8 Hom. 36A TH. v. 33.4 1] | 


4 godlike Hoden leh the prince retreat, 
He thus ph him with a gen'rous 
Heat hl Bret non 
0 Unhappy — * ö But to ee 


„ S0 fairly form'd, and ozly to deceive! 
Ob hadſt thou yd, when firſt thou Lew the 


* light, 


wh] 


{ 
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« A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt ConTemer, 
And fly, the ſcandal of the Trojan boft. 1 
Gods] how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee nan, 
« Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! 
«* Thy figure promis'd with a martial air, CONTEMPT, 
« But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form ſo fair. 
« In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
When thy tall ſhips /riumphant ſtemm'd the tide, 
« When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
„And crowds ſtood ond ring at the paſſing ſhow; 
“% Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mien, 5 
« You met th' approaches of the Spartan queen ? ee 4; . | 
« Thusfrom her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, ConTEMPT, | 
And 494h her bn lords anos in Helew — 

4 eyes! ? | 

« This deed, thy foes delight, thy own d TI 
© Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race. 

This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fgbt ; | 
Or haſt thou ijur d whom thou dar ſt not right ? Cu 
Soon to thy coft his ſword would make. 'thee 1 

„ know, | 
Thou keep'/# the canſort of a braver foe. 
Thy graceful form, inſtilling /t dgſire, 
Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver tyre, + 
« Beauty, and youth—in vain to theſe you truſt, WanvIxGe 
When youth and heauty ſhall be laid in duſt. 


 * Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow THREATENa 
* Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe.” N 
M 3 9 XI VI. 


4 eke. her aun, and Menelaus, hin ſecond buſband, | 


ConveRs. 


Are. 
with 
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Remorsz. Cowrzssiowv. VigtTuous RESOLu- 
TION. AFFECTION. | Joy. Wirren | 


| Scene between Sir Charles Eaſy ind 10 lun (to | 


whom he had been falſe) after his coming to 
- underſtand, that his falſhood was known to 
her, though borne without the leaſt complaint, 
or outward appearance of diſſatisfaction, on 
her pre 


FY 


Sir Ch. IT pill, my * want to 1 
with you and, which you well may 


| my at, what I have to ſay is of importance 


But it is in order to our friendſhip's being 

4 a Better foot hereafter, than it has been 
hitherto. 

Lady Eaſy. Your behaviour to me, Sir Charles, 

has always been friendly and loving; nor can 1 

charge you with a look, that ever had the appear- 


ance of unkindneſs. 


Sir Ch. The perpetual ſpring of your WY bu- 
mour, Madam, lets me draw no merit from what 


1 have appeared to be. For you ſeem to be of a 


temper to love, or at leaſt to behave kindly, to your 
buſband, let his character be what it will. Yet | 


cannot, even now, reconcile, with your good ſenſe, 


EDT e TOON 


F 
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your venturing upon marriage ich a man of f my 


indolent character. 
Lad. Eaſy. I never thought it ſuch a Mint: 
And your having never ſhewn, even in the time 


1.867 


SUBMISSIVE 


 AyFECTION» 


of courtſhip, the leaſt affeftation to be any thing, - | 
bor what you was by nature z and your ſhowing, 


through that careleſſneſs of temper, an undeſign- 
ing honeſty of mind, which I ſuſpected a want of in 
ſmoother behaviour, won me by taking no pains to 
win me, and pleaſed and courted me by taking no 
pains to pleaſe or court me. I concluded, that 
ſuch a temper could never be deliberately unkind. 
Or, at the worſt, I hoped, that any errors which 

- might ariſe from want of thinking, might be 
borne; and that one moment's thought would end 


them. Thus, Sir Charles, you ſee my worſt os. 
| fears. And theſe, weighed againſt the hopes 1 


| had of v winning your heart (as you know, our ſex 


are not 700 72 of the Power of our _ 


charms) were as nothing. - 

Sir Ch. My dear, your ts when I 
conſider my ow" conduct, ſtartles me; and makes 
my own look deſpicable. I hluſb to think, I have 


worn fo valuable a jewel in my boſom, and, till 
this hour, have ſcarce had the curio/tty, or rather 


WonperR, - 


SHAME, 


the common ſenſe, to ws of looking en its 


luſtre. 
Lad. Eaſy. vou fer too high a a value, Sir 


OTST 
NIAL, 


Charles, on the common qualities of barmleſſneſs PE 
and good. nature in a wife. . 


M4 OBE 8 


% 


|| 
it 
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SHAME, 
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and tell me, where did you leave this bandker- 


TION, 


START, 
'TENDERN. 


SHAME, 
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ING. 
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'TENDERN. 
with 
ADMIR. 


Sir Ch. Virtues) like benefits, are doubled, by 


being modeſtly concealed. And I confeſs, I ſuſpect 


you, Madam, of virtues, which, as much as they 
exalt your character, diſgrace mine. 

Lad. Eaſy. I don't underſtand you. Sir Charles. 
Sir Ch. I muſt ſpeak plainer then—Be free, 


en 2. 

Lad. Eaſy. Ha! 

Sir Ch. What do you fart at ? — You have 
nothing to be troubled about. Would to Heaven 
I had as little. [Aſide.] = 

Lad. Eaſy. I cannot ſpeak — and 1 could wiſh 
you would not oblige me—It is the only thing! 
ever refuſed you And, though I cannot give you 
a reaſon, why I would not ſpeak, yet I pe. you. 
will excuſe me, without a reaſon, 

Sir Ch. hat then! Does this delicate creature 
feruple to accuſe me of what I have ſo little ſcrupled 
to be guilty of ! n oy injure ſuch goodneſs ! 

[Aſide.] 
Mell, then Madam, your will ſhall be a reaſon, 
I will urge the point no farther. And, indeed, it 
would ill become me. Since you are ſo generouſly 


tender of reproaching me, I will declare to you, 


that what your delicacy avoids charging me with, 
that 


elt was by the handkerchief, that he knew his baſenchs way 
diſcovered by his lady. 
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that my own reflection bears home upon me with 


1 * 


tenfold force. Your beraic bebaviour has wal d Remorss. 


me to a ſenſe of your diſquiet paſt—diſquiet ſo 


 ynworthily cauſed by me — and — and —| heſi- 


tating through fullneſs of heart] ſo nobly borne 
by—her—who leaſt deſerved to be forced to 
bear it.— But, Madam,—{ſighing] if J have 
uſed you ill I hope I have ſentiment enough till 
left to ſecure you from all fear of my offending 
bereafter. As an earneſt of which, let me beg of 
you to diſcharge your man. 
Lad. Eaſy. My deareſt! think not of her. 
Your tenderneſs overcomes me. [Wee ping.] 
Sir Ch. Nay, ſurely, you have no room to 
praiſe my tenderneſs. Such tenderneſs, as I have 
ſhewn to worth like yours, might but I ſee you 
are in pain to give me this confuſion. I will not, 
therefore, increaſe your unea/ineſs by reflections on 
what I have been; but rather, reſerving them for 
my private recollections, try to ſoothe your anguiſh 
by the proſpect of happineſs to come—happineſs 
from my recovery to a ſenſe of your inimitable ex- 
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cellence, which hereafter I intend ſhall be the buf 


neſs and the joy of my life to ſtudy, and admire. 
Exper then, thou beſt of womanking, from my fu- 


PROTEST. 


of ©: 


AFFECT. 


ture affeFion, all that can be conceived of tender 
and of kind. Nothing, you can expect, ſhall come 


ap to what you ſhall experience; for no tenderneſs 


| can equal pour ahi at the hands of ſuch a 


inſband 
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Huſband as IT have hitherto been. Ricebvs me, 
then, entire at laſt, and take what no woman ever 
truly bad—not even your incomparable ſelf my 
conquered beart. | [Embracing.] 
Lad. Eaſy. O my recovered, my almoſt. bot, 
my ineſtimable jewel !—My. huſband My love 
—O extaſy. of joy !—Too much for human na- 


ture —Thus to have all I love on earth come 


voluntarily and unſolicited, to load me with kind- 
neſs, and crown me with happineſs ! What is the 
rapture of the /over ſighing at our feet, to.the ſolid 


jay of receiving the relenting, returning buſband! O 


deareſt love | Be not fo profuſely kind. O Heaven! 
Teach me to ſhew gratitude ara to ſuch a ** 


| bu! 
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T be ſcene, in which Caſſius excites Brutus to op- 


Dis cox. 


ConTEMPT. 


Paid. 


I was born free as Cæſar. So were you. 


poſe Cæſar s power. [Shakeſpear” 8 Jur. Cs. ] 


c- ZZONOUR is the ſuljelt of my fory : 
I cannot tell, what you, and other men 

Think of this life, but for my ſingle ſelf, 

I'd rather ſeep i' th' duſt, than live to be 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 


We 
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We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his ſhoves, © 
Cæſar ſays to me, © Darſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
« And /wjm to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, | 
And bad him follow; ſo indeed he did. 
The torrent roar d, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews, throwing it aſide, 
And ftemming it with hearts of controverſy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Cæſar cry'd, * Help me, Caſſius, or I ut. 
* Then, as Æncas, our great anceſtor, f 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulders 


The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tiber, 
| | + Wonvpesr, : 


Did I the tired Ceſar : + and this man 

Is nom become a god, and Caffius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 
If Cæſar careleſsly but nod to him. 

He had an ague, when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 


His coward lips did from their colour fly, 
And that ſame eye, whole bend doth awe the world, 


Did hoſe i its luftre ; I did hear him Ae 


. 


This paſſage cannot be expreſſed with fe, without ſome- 


* of me action of PO 
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Naxkar. | 


| | Conant 
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DIS TRESS. 


and 


INx TREATr. 


* COURAGE. 


Cox TEET. 


NaARRArTr. 


with 


Cor. 


How he did fbake : *tis truth, this god did ſhake ; 


Par. 


ConTEMPT, - 
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S1CKNEss. 
WonDER, 


LISTEN. 


WoxbERR. 


Disco. 
Rax r. 


REGRET. 


ExciTiNG. 


WorDER., 


* Con- 


TEMPT, 


LESSONS. 


O, and that tongue of his, that bad the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas, it cry d, Give me ſome drink, Titinius,” — 


As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 


A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 


So get the ftart of the majeſtic ms 

And bear the palm alone. 

Bru. Another general ſbout 4 

I do believe, that their applauſes are 

For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Ceſar. 

Cal. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow 
world 
Like a Coloſſus, and we Sd dwarfs 


Walk under his huge legs, and peep abour, 
To find ourſelves diſbonourable graves. 


Men ſometimes have been maſters of their fates; 775 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, | 


But in ourſelves, that we are wnderlings. | 
Brutus and Cæſar ! what ſhould be in that Ceſar! 


Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 


Write them together ; yours 1s as fair a name; 
Sound them; it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them; it is as heavy; conjure with them; 


Brutus will flart a ghoſt as ſoon as Ceſar. 
| Now in the names of all the gods at once, 


Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Age thou art ſham'd; 


Rome, thou haſt loft the breed of noble. bloods. 


M hen went there by an age, ſince the Sun ſhone, 

But it was fam'd with more than one man? 

F/hen could they ſay, 'till new, who talk'd of Rome, 
That 


LBS 8 O N A, 


That her wide walls incompaſs'd but one man? 
Ob] you and I have heard our fathers ſay, ExciTinG. 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 55 
A wwhip-galPd flave to lord it over Rome 
As ſoon as this dread Cæſar. | 
Bru. That you do love me, FT am W "OBA 
j ſealous; TION, 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim; sraiovs 
How I have thought of this, and of zbeſe limes, 3 
I ſhall recount hereafter. For this preſent, i 
I would not (fo with love I might intreat you) 1 
Be any farther mov d. What you have ſaid, Pr oTTING. 
I will cox/der ; what you have to ſay, Us We 
1 will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anfwer ſuch bigh thing 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this; Z 
Brutus had rather be a Lybian, Discox- 
Than to repute himſelf a ſoz of Rome, 1 
Under ſuch hard conditions, as this tine 
Is like to lay pon 28. on I Exeunt.] 


8 2 The character of N doing coal corey his ſpeech; is 36 
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 , Romantic IMAGINATION. | »- | 


Eve 8 account of her Wen Dream. 
[PAR Ap. Losr. B. V. v. 28.) 


Sole in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, ö 

My glory, my perfeion Glad I ſee | 
Thy face, and morn return'd. For J chis night 
(Such night till his I never paſa) have dream d 
I dream d not as I oft am wont, of tbee; 
Works of day paſt; or morrow's next deſgu; 
But of offence, and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irk/ome night, Methought, 
Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walt, 
With gentle voice. I thought it thine. It ſaid, 


My ſleep'ſt thou, Eve? No is/ the Res 


< time, 
« The cool, the filent, Gee where * yields 
To the night warbling bird, that now awake, 


« Tunes ſweeteſt his love-laboured ſong; now reigns 


Full. orbd the moon, and with more pleaſing light 


«* Shadowy ſets off the face of things. | In vain, 
Cas | 


* « JF dream'd.” The impreflion being ſo ſtrong, that he | 
was in doubt, whether it was a dream, or a reality. | 

i « In vain,” &c. The pupil muſt be told, that this 
means, No matter whether any earthly creature is awake 
to admire your my” a | 


LESSONS. 


« hom to behold but thee, nature's dęſire? 
In whoſe /ight all things joy with raviſoment, 
« «* Attraed by thy beauty till to gaze.” _ 

I roſe, as at 2% call; but found thee nt. 
To find. thee I directed then my wall; 
And on, methought, alone I paſs'd chrough e 27 
That brought me on a ſudden to the tree 
Ot interdicted knowledge. Fair it ſeem d, 
Much fairer to my fancy, than by day: 
And as I wond'ring look'd, 'befide it ſtood 


One ſhap'd and wing d like one of thoſe from Heav'n 


By us oft ſeen; his dewy locks diftill'd 
Ambrofia. On that tree he alſo gaz d 
And, O fair plant,” faid he, a with frai! Jar 
3 charg d. 
« Deigns none to caſe thy load, and 100 thy ſweet, 
Nor god, nor man? Is knowledge ſo Lind ? 
Or envy, or what reſerve forbids to taſte ? 
Forbid who will, none ſhall from me withhold 
« Longer thy Herd good, why elſe Jet here?” 
This ſaid, he paus'd not, but with vent rous arm 
He pluck'd, he taſted. Me damp horror chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed ſo bold. 
But he thus overjoyed, © O fruit divine, 
Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus cropt; 
Forbidden here, it ſeems as only fit 
For gods; yet able to make gods of men: 
And why not gods of men, ſince good, the more 
* Communicated, more abundant grows, 


cc The | 
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.” If none regards, Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, Frarraar. 
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Inviting. 


FLaTrT. 
'TeMPTING, 


LESSONS - 
The Author not impair'd, but bonour'd tore? 
Here, happy creature! fair, angelic Eve! 


© Partake thou alſo; happy though thou art, 
.* Happier thou may'/t be; worthier canſt not be: 


« Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 
« Thyſelf a goddeſs, not to earth confin'd, 
But ſometimes in the air, as we; ſometimes 
« Aſcend to Heav'n, by merit thine, and ſee 


What J ife the gods live there, and | ſuch live thou” 


FEAR. 


- Risino 
Dxes1RE. 


RoMaNTiCc. 


IMAGINAT. 


Jor. 


So ſaying, he drew. nigh, and to me held, 

Ev'n to my mouth of that, ſame fruit held part, 
Which he had pluck'd. The pleaſant, ſav? ry ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, 
Could nat but taſte. Forthwith up to the clouds 
Wich him I flew, and underneath bebeld 

The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide 
And various. Wond'ring at my flight. and change 
To this high exaltation ; ſuddenly _ | 
My guide was gone, and 1, methought, funk 2 
And fell afteep. But O how glad I wak'd x 
D 0 find this but a dam. 


15 


E 3-2 ONS. 


| XLIX. 


AxGvisu followed by TRANSPORT. 


The ſcene of Indiana's being found to be Mr. 


Sealand's daughter, (Conse. Lov.] 


Ind. AM told, Sir, you come about pens 
which requires your ſpeaking with ne. 
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CivitiTY, 


Seal. 2 2s, Madam. There came to my hands 


a bill drawn. by Mr. Bevil, which is payable 0- 


morrow ; and as I have caſb of his, I have made 
bold to bring you the money myſelf. —A —a—a— 


Conerusion 


and, to be free, Madam, the fame of your beauty, 


and the regard which Mr. Bevil is but zoo well 

' known to have for you, excited my curig/hty. _ 

ind. Too well known to have for me! Your- 

| ſober appearance, Sir, made me expect no rude- 
neſs, or abſurdity from you M e waits ?—Sir, if 
you pay the _ to a ſervant, it will be as well. 
[Going.} 


_ Seal. Pray, Madam, be not offended. I came 
hither with an innocent, nay, a virtuous deſign. 


And, if you will have patience to hear me, it 
may be of ſervice to you, as well as to my only 
daughter, on whoſe account I come, and whom I - 


was this day to diſpoſe of. 


Ind. [Aſide.] In marriage with Mr. Bevil, 


OrrEN. 


APOLOGY, 


APPREHENS 


I fear. What I dreaded is come. But I muſt 
” ax. compoſe 


. re COIN TOE 
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PiTY with 
Dis Ar. 


e. 


PRAAISE. 


EN du. 8 
with 
APPREHENS 


1. E 8.8 O NS. 


compoſe myſelf, if poſſible. [To vim.) Sir, you 
may ſuppoſe I ſhall defire to know any thing, which 
may be intereſting to Mr. Bevil, or to myſelf. As 
appearances are againſt me with regard to his beha- 
viour, I ought to Jorgivs your ſuſpicion, Sir. Be 
free then; I am compoſed again, Go on, Sir. 
Seal. I feared, indeed, an unwarranted ' paſſion 
0 But I could not to have thought any man 
le of abuſing ſo much lgvelineſs and worth, as 
appearance, and behaviour, beſpeak. But the 
_ of our age care, not what excellence ps de- 
ſiroy, lo they can, bur gratify—— = _ 
Lad. Iaterruptipg.] Sir, you are going into 


; very great errors. But pleaſe to keep your ſuſpi- 


cions, and acquaint me, why, the care, of your 
daughter obliges a perſon, of | your /zeming rank, 


to be thus inquifttive about a wretched, helpleſs, - 


Friendle ſs — [ Weeps,]. 1 beg your pardon, good 
Sir. I am an orphan, who can. call nothing in this 
world my Own, but my virtue — Pray, good Sir, go 


en. F 


Seal. How Nie Mr. Bevil Vink of i injuring 
ſuch feveetneſs !. 15 

Tod. You wrong him, Sir. le never 1 
of i injuring me. His bounty he beſtows for my 
ſupport, merely for the pleaſure of doing good. 
You are the gentleman, 1 ſuppoſe, for whoſe happy 
daug bier he is defi Zued by his worthy father and 
he has conſenjed, 8 to the pr opoſal. 


„„ ene | FX at 


— = £1. BN iy. {1 76hli \ 


L ESS ON s. 
Seal. I own, ſuch a match was propaſed; but 
it Gall not proceed, unleſs I am ſatisfied, that aur 


connexion with him may be conſiſtent with it. 
Ind. It is. ony, Sir, from his afions and his 


looks, that I haye had ary reaſon to flatter myſelt 


into the notion of his having any particular affec- 


179 
Cæur. 
ResoL; 1 


Diragss, 


4 
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tion for me. From them, I own, I was led into 
the hope. of what I carneſtly wiſbed, that he had 


thoughts of making me the partner of his bei 
But now 1 find my fatal miſtate. The goodieſs 
and gentleneſs of his demeanour, with 'the richneſs 
of his benevolence, made me miſinterpret all 
'Twas, my on hepe, my own paſſion, that deluded 
me— He never made one amorous advance to me 
His. generous heart and liberal hand meant only to 
help, the miſerable. And IO fool that I was! 
—I fondly ſuffered myſelf to be drawn into imagi- 
nations too high, and too ambitious for my lowly 
| ee obey her 9k ! 
"Ting ] 


5 Make yourſelf 455 Madam, upon the 


SELF-COND, 


CoMpORT. 


ſcore of my daughter, at leaſt. The connexion be- 


tween Mr. Bevil and her is not gone ſo far as to 
render it neceſſary that Your peace ſhould be de- 
| Rroyed by ſuch a marriage. Depend upon it, 


Madam, ny daughter ſhall never be the cauſe of 


your diſappointment. 5 

Ind. Sir, your fpeak ing . ka me fill 
more wretched. Shall I be the cauſe of injury to 
| my nos benefaBor i ? Shall I, who have'no-pre- 
N 2 | |  tenjio ons 


Dis rTRE8S8S 
HEICHT- 
Ens 


E ESS:ONS. 


tenſions to him, be the hindrance of bis happineſs ? 
Heaven forbid ! No, Sir; give your daughter to the 
- <worthieſt of men. Give her to my generous Bevil— 


They may be happy, though I ſhould run 4i/- 
trafted. And, whilſt J preſerve my ſenſes, I will 
weary Heaven with my prayers for their Felicity. 

As for my own fate, it is likely to bold on as it 
begun, a ſeries. of wretchedneſs—'T was" Heaven's 
high will. that I ſhould be wretched —Taken cap- 
tive in my cradle——tofſed on the ſeas there 


deprived of my mother that I ſhould only hear of 


my father ; but never ſee him — that 1 ſhould 
then be adopted by a ftranger then Joſe my 
adopter — that I ſhould then be delivered from 
the very jaws of poverty by the moſt amiable of 


mantind that I ſhould give my fond unthinking 


heart to this moſt charming of his ſex —and that 


he ſhould diſappoint all my romantic hopes, without 
leaving me the right, or the pretence of blaming 


any one, but myſelf. For, oh, I cannot reproach 
him, though his friendly hand, that raiſed me to 


this beight, now throws me doton the precipice. 
Oh! | | l Weeping.] 


Seal. Dear lady! Compoſe yourſelf to patience, 
if poſſible. My heart bleeds for your diftre/s —— 
And there is ſomething in your very ſtrange ſto- 
ry, that reſembles—Does Mr. Bevil know . hij- 
tory parti cularly : Pe | 

Ind. All is known to him perfettly. And it is 
my ne of what I was by birth, and what þ 


ſhouil 


ULS ON. 
ſoould 6 now, that. embitters all my miſery. I'n 


tear away all traces of my former ſelf, all that 


can put me in mind of what I was born to, and 
am miſerably fallen from. [In her diſorder ſhe 


: 
% 
= = 
—— . - 


Farnz. 


throws away her bracelet, which Mr. Sen | 


takes up, and looks earneſtly on it.] 

Seal. Ha! what means this? Where am I? It 
is the ſame! the very bracelet which my ge wore 
at our laſt mournful-parting. =o 

Ind. hat ſaid you, Sir? Your wife! What. 
may this mean? That bracelet was my mother*s. 


AMaze, 


RzcoLLECT 


| But your name is Sealand. My loſt 12 name TazriIba- 


Seal. reep Dawncrs, was it not? 

Ind. What new amazement ! That was his 
name. . 5 

Seal. Tam the true Mr. Danvers, though 1 


have changed my name to Sealand——O my child, 
my child! [Catching Indiana in his arms.] 


Ind. All-gracious Heaven 181 it pelſible? Do 
I embrace my father? _ 

Seal. O my child, my child 1. My ſweet girl! 
My loft Indiana! Reftor'd to me as from the dead! 


I now ſee every feature of thy lamented mother in 
thy /ovely countenance! O Heaven! how are our 


ſorrows paſt &erpaid by ſuch a meeting! To find 
thee thus, to have it in my power to beſtow thee 
on thy noble lover, with a fortune not beneath his 
ene N 


NZ Ind. 


TION, 


AMAZE, 


Jor, 


RAPTURE. 
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| Ind, O it is more lite 3 dream than reality y 

Have 1, then a father's ſandtion to my love! , His 

4 Bounteous hand to give, and make my beartcacpre- | 
ſent worthy of my generous Bevii ? » 
Seal. Let. us ſend immedzattly:to him, and in- 

form him of this wondrous ian; Which — 

P, that a LSE ER ES £57 
„ Wharcter "e thous mind itſel f denies, 1 - 
"FRE ſecret care ve naw prog fupphies, s- 
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| Calliſthenes s honeſt ſpeech”; in Aprsete of Cleon' s 
flattery to Alexander, on whom Cleon wanted 
divinity to be conferred by vote. Ses 
TMET 4 ? 


7 7 Nuit 4 \..+ : P 
9 WN 15 eee 40k 
* 


Dis przAs. F the king were preſent, Cleon, there „bil be ü 
no need of my anſibering to what you have 
Reraoor. jigſt propoſed. He would hiniſelf reprove you for 
endeavouring to draw him! into an imitation of 
foreign abſurdities, and for bringing envy own 
him by ſuch unmanly flattery. As he is abſent, I 
take upon me to tell you in his name, that no 
praiſe is Jaſting, but what is rational; and that 
you do what you can to leſſeh his glory, inſtead. 
of adding to it. Heroes have never, among us, 
been 2 till after their death. And, whatever 
may 


* 


L ES 8 O NIS. 


may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my part, 


I wiſh the king may not, for many years to come, 
obtain that honour. You have mentioned, as 
precedents of what you propoſe, Hercules and 
Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cleon, that they 
were deified over à cup of wine? And are you 
and I qualified to make gods? Is the king, our 
ſovereign, to receive his ivinity from you and me, 
who are his ſuljects! 2" Firſt try your power, whe- 
ther you can make a king. It is, ſurely, eafier to 
make a king than a god; to give an earthly domi- 
nion than a throne in Heaven. FT I only wiſh that 
the gods may 'have heard, without offence, the 
arrogant propoſal you have made, of adding one 


to their number; and that they may ſtill be ſo 
propitious to us, as to grant the cominuance of 


that ſucceſs to our affairs, with which they have 
hitherto favoured us. For my part, I am not 
aſhamed of my country; nor do I approve of our 


adopting the rites of foreign nations, or learning 


from them how we ought ta reverence our kings. 
To receive laws, or rules of conduct, from them, 
what is it, but to confeſs our ſelves inferior to them? 
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LI. 


IncuLcating CommManpinc, IN 
TREATING. e KIBG 


The dying — of Micipſa, king of Numidia, 
to Jugurtha, whom he had adopted, and made 
Joint-heir to his kingdom, with his two ſons 
Adherbal and * . OP es 


-O U 212 J ugurtha, that I received you 

under my protection in your early. youth, 
wh left a helpleſs, and hopeleſs orphan. I ad- 
vanced you to high honours in my kingdom; in the 
full aſurance that you would prove grateful for 


my kinaneſs to you; and that, if I came to have 


children of my own, you would ſtudy to repay 
to them what you owed to me. Hitherto I have 
had no reaſon to repent of my favours to you. 
For, to omit all former inſtances of your extraor- 
dinary merit, your late bebaviour in the Numantian 


war has reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a new 


and diſtinguiſhed glory. You have, by your va- 
tour, rendered the Roman commonwealth, which 
before was well affected to our intereſt, much more 
friendly. In Spain, you have raiſed the honour of 
my name and crows. And you have ſurmounted 


what is juſtly reckoned one of the * difficul- 


2 lies 3 


L E 8 8 O N 8. 
ties; having, by your merit, / v7 lenced envy. My 


diſſolution ſeems now to be. faſt. approaching. = 


a. 5} 
* * 
n ; 2 


IN TREAT. 


therefore beſeech and conjure you, my dear Ju- 
gurtha, by this right band; by the remembrance of 


my paſt kindneſs to you; by the honour of my 
kingdom, and by the majeſty of the gods; be kind 


to my two ſons, whom my favour to you has made 


your brothers; and do not think of forming a 


connexion with any ſtranger to the Nile of 
your relations. It is not by arms, nor by trea- 
ſures, that a kingdom is fecured, but by well affe- 
ed ſubjects and allies. And it is by faithful and 


WARNING. 


TEacutng. 


important ſervices that friendſhip (which neither | 


gold will purchaſe, nor arms extort ) is ſecured. But 
what friendſhip is more perfect than that which 
ought to obtain between brothers? What fidelity 


can be expected among ſtrangers, if it 1s wanting 


among relations? The kingdom, I leave you, is in 
good condition, if you govern it properly ; if other- 
wiſe, it is weak. For by agreement, a ſmall ſtate 


increaſes : by diviſion, a great one goes to ruin. It 


will lie upon you, Jugurtha, who are come to 


riper years, than your brothers, to provide, that 
no miſcondu produce any bad effect. And if any 


difference ſhould ariſe between you and your bro- 
thers, (which may the geds avert !) the public will 
charge you, however innocent you may be, as the 
aggreſſor, becauſe your years and abilities give you 
the ſuperiority. But I firmly perſuade myſelf, that 

: you 
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„eibeest E. with kindieſs, and that they will 
' honour and eſteem You, as vor i 4 e virng 
deſerves. l 
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Calvo, L be U hiccoughs) I'll be ha— 

q, if theſe fellows han't given me 
1 a 25 afllip on the brain-pan— 
little one. 

Montano. Why, good maſter 8 we 
are not beyond pints a- piece, as Im a o— as 
I'm a ſo— as I'm a ſoldier. And that is a ſhal- 
low brain-pan, which will not hold a Poor pint 
of good liquor. 

lago. Some wine, ho! [Sibgs.] | 

And let me the cannakin clink, clink, 

And let me the cannakin clink. | 
A ſoldier's 


* Tt may, perhaps, ſeem firange to ſome, that ſuch «eff 
as this ſhould have a place. But, beſides the diverſion of ſee- 


ing drunkenneſs well imitated, the moral is good. For this 


very frolick coſt Caſſis his place. 
It is needleſs to mark the emphatical words i in this allvge, 
For drunkenneſs deſtroys all emphaſis and propriety. 


5 


—4 | 


hen tes Mm. - 1 


| 
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ä 8 life's but a ſpan, 

Why then let a ſoldier have drink, n 60 

Why, then let a olgier have Sek... 72 
dome wine, boy 1 * 

Caſſio. I'll be ſhot for a — ig 3 a Lg 
for a coward, if that ben“ t an excellent ſong. 

lago. N © learnt 1 it in England, where indeed 
they are moſt potent at the pot. Tour Dane, 
your German, and your *fwag-belly'd Hollander, 
are nothing to your freeborn Engliſhman, Did 
you ever hear an *Engliſtiman reckon up the pri- 
vileges he has by birth-right? 

Caſſio. No, o, good 8 i What are they 
pray ? 1 | 
lago. Why, to ſay what he pleaſes of "Rs 
vernment; to eat more roaſt beef, and drink 
more port, than any three ſubjects of any other 
country; and to do whatever he pleaſes, , where- 
ever he is. Therefore he raves at the beſt king, 
white your Frenchman: worſhips the worſt; he 
breaks this week, the law he voted for laſt week; 
and in all countries, he is winked at, when he 
does what would ſend a native to a mad-houſe; 
he eats you up the whole ox in leſs time than 


your Frenchman ſwills the ſoup he makes of the 


ſhins; and as to drinking, he lays you France, 
Auſtria, and Ruſſia, among the table's feet, with 


no more conſcience at the tavern, than i in Hue: 


field of battle. „„ e 
e 95 .Caſſio. 


x88 se GN 
Cutie. Here is our noble ge our noble ge— 
our noble general's health for ever. 
Montano. Ay, ay, good maſter leutenan, 
and as much longer as you pleaſe. gl 
"0. O ſweet England! 4m ene 
King Stephen he was an a worthy peer, 
His. breeches coſt him a Whole crown; 
He held them lixpence all too dear, Ih 
With that he call'd his taylor lown. q 
| He was a wight, of | high renown,” >. is 
And thou art, but of low degree; 9 
"Tis pride. that pulls the country down. 
So take thy old cloke about thee, g 


# ? . * , 1 5 , hog 5 8 
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VzXAaTION. srirzrer Jo v. 


The ſeene 8 Shylock and Tobal, (Shake. 
| nee or . 


QuesT. with Skyl Fo or now, Tubal, what news from Ge- 
ANXIETY, | nba? Have you heard any thing of 


my backſliding x rok # | ; 
rab. 


hn * 


5 The pupil muſt, if he Jap not know it, be told a little of 
the plot, viz, That Shylock had ſent Tubal in ſearch of his 
daughter, whom his ill uſage, and the importunity of her 


loyers, had occaſioned to 1 8 from his houſe. And that 
| Antonio 


fort! The curſe never fell upon our nation 1 til 


Tripoli. 


LESSONS ' my 
Tub. IJ often came where 1 beard of ber; but Divavy,,, 1 
could not find her. 8 
Shyl. Why, there, there, EY A Adin Vaxar. 
gene, that coſt me t- o thouſand ducats at Frank- 


now. I never felt it before. Two thouſe A dufet 
in that, and other precious precious jewwe 2 | : 


| would ſhe were heard N 
coffin. No news of wont? ; 


gone with ſo ich 3 zes. FR the 7} 15 5 


and #0 ſati facts, ee | 
but what lights on wy 
breathing ; uo "Tears, 0 2 7 
Tub. Tes, other: men hate] 7 BF: 00. 
as I heard in Genog— 2 7% 
Shyl. What! ** be had ill luck! Pi” 1 SPITEF. 
| | [Earneſtly.] Jer. 
Tub. Has had a 2 caſt away om from NAA Aa- 


"TION. 


nie, Manat?" 


Shyl. Thank God, thank God. oy Is it true? Srirzr. 

Is it true ? 155 7 5 
Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that Naxxa- 

ſraped from the wreck, 1 


e 


| 


Antonio was a merchant, mortally hated by Shy lock, who 
had borrowed a ſum of money of Shylock on the terms of his 
forfeiting a pound of his fleſh, wherever Shylock pleaſed to 
cut it, in caſe of his wt to diſcharge the debt on the day it 
Was due. 
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SSirEey. 
Jor: © 9 


_ *® QuesrT. 
NaRRA- 
- TION, 


Ax cu. 


Nax RA- 
TION. 


SpiTEF. 
Jor. 


Nax RA- 
TION. 


Ancvu. 


NARRAT. 


SPITEF. 
Jor. 
|| Drx nc. 
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Rexs0L, 


L E 88 ON S8. | 


Shyl. I. thank the, good Tubal; god neus, 
good news. *What in Genoa, on: ee With 


them 7.1 0 42 


Tub. Your 8 peut, nan as I | 


heard, in one night, twenty ducats. 


Shyl. Thou ftick'lt 2 dagger in me. I ſhall 
never ſee, my gold again. .. Twenty durats at a fit 


ting; Twenty ducats.! —O Father, Abraham | 
Tub. There came divers of Antonio's. cred: 


vors in my company to ele Shat cy he cannot 
but break. 


Shyl. Fm glad o 44 it. 
torture him. 


Won Nan him, Pl 
I'm glad of it. 


Eub. One of them Gan 00 a ring he hd 


of your daughter for a Monkey... 55 

Shyl. Out pon ber! Thou . me, Tubal 
It was my ruby. I had it of Leab. I would not 
have given it for as many monkeys as could ſtand 


together upon the Rialto. 


Tub. Antonio 1s certainly undone. +; 
| Go, Tubal, *a me an officer ; beſpeak him to be 
ready, I will be revenged on Antonio. 


ae J 


v a 'b 1 \ 
, i x 
e i 6 
1 3 Þ 5.5.7 
* 


y, there is ſame rants in that. 


J will 
waſh my. hens, to 6e elbaws, i in his heart's Blood.” © 


3 2 5 * 
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LIV. 


sur VINDICATLO N. RETROOr. 5 


The ſpeech of C. Marius to the Ronahs, Thew: 2 


ing the abſurdity of their hefirating to confer 
on him the rank of general in the expedition 


againſt Jugurtha, merely on account of his 
extraction. [8alyt. Berri, JucurTan.] - 


T is but 7% common, my countrymen, to 

1 obſerve a material - difference, between the 
behaviour of thoſe, who ſtand candidates for 
places of power and truſt, fore, and after their 


obtaining them. They ſolicit them in one man- 


ner, and execute them in anoiber. They ſet 
out with a great appearance of activity, humility, 
and moderation; + and they quickly fall into 
ſoth, pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, 10 
eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the. general ſatisfac- 


ExPLarn- 


„SEER. 


+ Revs. 


HumiLiTY., 


tion, the duty of a_ ſupreme commander in trou- 


Lleſome times. I am, I hope, duly ſenſible of the 
importance of the aſſice I propoſe to take upon 


me, 5 the ſervice of . e To carry on, 
33 | 20 5 80 6 "_ 


# 
F : F* 4 


N e ON TOE The antitheſis in this Ta, 
muſt be carefully marked i in pronouncing _ | 


ANXIETY. 


2 8 Fee "SIG. 6 


- LID TY — = = — 5 — 
+ 
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ConTEMPr.. 


with eds, an expenſive war, and yet be frugal of 


the public money; | to oblige thoſe to ſerve, whom 


it may be delicate to offend; to conduct, at the 
ſame time, a complicated variety of operations ; to 
concert meaſures at home anſwerable to the ſtate 
of things abroad; and to gain every valuable end, 
in ſpite of oppoſition from the envious, the fattious, 


and the diſaffeFed; to do all this, my country- 


men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 
And, beſides the diſadvantages, which are com- 


mon to me with all others in eminent ſtations, my 
caſe is, in this reſpe, pecultarly hard; that, where- 


as a commander of patrician rank, if he is guilty 


S8LF- 


ANXIETY. 


PROMISING. 


of a neglect, or breach of duty, has his great con- 
nections, the antiquity of his family ; the import. 


ant ſervices of his anceſtors, and the multitudes he 
has by power engaged in his intereſt, to ſcreen 
him from condign puniſpment: my whole ſafety 
depends upon myſelf; which renders it the more 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care, that 
my conduct be clear and unexceptionable, Beſides, 
I am well aware, my countrymen, that. the eye 
of the public is upon me; and that, though the 
impartial, who prefer the real advantage of the 


. commonwealth 70 all other conſiderations, favour 


my pretenſions, the patricians want nothing ſo 
much as an occaſion againſt me. It is, therefore, 
my fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavours, 
that you be not a cena in me, and that their 

8 indirect 


L E ol 8 0 N 8. 
indirect dęſgus againſt me may be difeated, 3 


have, from my youth, been familiar with zoils; and 


with dangers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my 
countrymen, when I ſerved you for no reward 
but that of honour. It is not my deſign to betray 
you, now that you have conferred upon me a 


place of preßt. You have committed to my con- 


duct the war againſt Jugurtba. The patricians 


are offended at this. But where would be the 


wiſdom of giving ſuch a command to one of their 


| honourable body, a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of 
ancient family, of innumerable ſtatues, but — of 


no experience ? What ſervice would his long line 
of dead anceſtors, or his multitude of motionleſs 
fatues, do his country in the day of battle? 
What could ſuch a general do, but, in his trepi- 
dation and inexperiefice, have recourſe to ſome 
inferior commander, for direction in difficulties, 
to which he was not himſelf equal ? Thus, your 
patrician general would, in fact, have a general 


over him; fo that, the atting commander would 


fill be a plebeian. So true is this, my country- 
men, that I have myſelf known thoſe, who have 


of their own country, of which till that time, they 
were totally ignorant; that is, they firſt obtained 


1 Romans, 


193 


SELF-DE- . 
FENCE. 


Grati-. 
TUDE, 


oof 


ConTEemPT. 


been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the hiftory 


the employment, and then bethought them- 
ſelves of the qualifications neceſſary tor the proper 
diſcharge of it. I ſubmit to your judgment, Ree. 
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corriurr. 


Mur. 


ConTrewyr. 


CONTEMPT, 


L EIS ONS. 


Romans, on which fide the advantage lies, when a 
compariſon is made DEF een. patrician Baug bil. 
neſs and Plebeian experience. The very aftions, 
which they have only read, 1 have partly ſeen, and 
partly el, atchieved. What they know by read. 
ing, I know by aGion. _ They are pleaſed to ſlight 
my mean birth: I deſpiſe their, mean charaders, 
Want of birth. and fortune is the obj ection againſt 


me; Want of perſonal worth ten them. But are 
not all men af the /ame ſpecies? What can make 


a difference between one man, and, another, but 
the endowments of the mind? For my part, I ſhall 
always | look Pa, the braveft man as the noble 


Saane 


ſuch. | patricians, as Albinus and Beli, whether, 


if they had their choice, they would deſire. on 


of their character or of mine; what would they 
anſwer z but that. they ſhould wiſh the warthieft 


to be their ſons ? If the patricians have reaſon to 


deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their anceſtors, 


whoſe nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 


they endy the bonours beſtowed upon me? Let - 
them envy likewiſe my labours, my abſtinence; and 
the dangers I have undergone for my country; 
by which 1 have acquired them. But thoſe <vorth-, 
E men lead ſuch a lite of inaivity, as if they 
deſpiled any. honours you can beſtow whilſt they⸗ 
aſpire to honours, as if they had deſerved. them 
* * mat induſtrious virtue. They arrogate the 


rewards 


WS w 


1255088 


rewards of aftivity for their having enjoyed the 


pleaſures of luxury. Yet none can be more laviſh 
than they are in praiſe of their, ancgſtors. And 
| they i imagine they honour theniſebves by celebrat- 


ing their forefathers. Whereas they, do the very 


contrary. For, by how much their anceſtors were 
diftinguiſhea for their virtues, by ſo much are they 


diſpraced' by their vices. The glory of ance}tors 
caſts a Jight, indeed, upon cheir poſterity: but! it 


only ſerves to ſhew what the deſcendants are. It 


alike exhibits ro public view their degeneracy and 
their worth, I own, I cannot boaſt of the deeds 
of my forefathcrs: but I hope I may anſwer the 
cavils of rhe patricians by ſtanding up in defence 
of what IL have myſelf done. Obſerve now, my 
countrymen, the injuſtice of the patricians. They 
arrogate to themſelves honours on account of 


the exploits done by their forefathers, whilſt they 
will not allow me the due praiſe far performs 


ing the very ſame ſort of actions in my own per- 
ſon. “ He has no ſtatues,” they cry, of his 
family. He can trace no venerable line of 'ancs/- 
* tors,” —— What then! Is it matter of more 
praiſe to diſgracè one's illuſtrious ancęſtors than 
to become illuſtrious by his-own good behaviour ? 
What if 1 can ſhew no. ſtatues of my family ? I 


can ſhew the fandards, the armour, and the 


TORE: which I have my/elf taken, from the 


O2 T5 vanguifped : 


| Laub. Fats See Courage, p- 18. 
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SELF-VINe 
DICATION. 


1 
} 
| 


Cor. 


START. 
CouRace. 


Word. 
HorroOR. 


To feeling, as to fight ? or art thou but 


LESSONS. 


vanquiſhed : I can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds, 
which I received by facing the enemies of my 
country. T, heſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are the 50. 
nours I boaſt of; not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs; but earned {by toil, by abſtinence, by va- 
hour, amidſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of bload 

ſcenes of action, where thoſe effeminate patricians, 
who endeavour, by indirect means, to depreciate 


"min your eſteem, bach g never dared to ſbet their 


faces. WY 


LV. 
PLOTTING. CrunLTy. Horror, | 


Macbeth, full of his bloody deſign againſt good 
king Duncan, fancies be lees a dagger in the 
air. 


T: this a 8 which 1 fee before me, 


The handle tow'rd my hand 2 nd? Come, let me 
dluteb thee— | 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee pil. 

Art thou not, Fatal vifion ! ſenſible 


A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation | 
TORY 1008 heat preſſed brain ? | 
dn 


5 Reaching out his hand, as to ſnatch it. The firſt eight lines 
to be ſpoken with the eyes ſtaring, and fixed on one point in 


the air, where he is ſuppoſed to ſee the dagger. See Deſpair, 
p. 17. Malice, 24. Obftinacy, i8. Fear, 17. Plotting, 16. 


* 


1 8 s as 
[ ſee thee yer, in form as palpable, | STARTING, 
As this which now I draw.— | SO 


| Thou marſhalt me the way that I was going, | Honnon, 


And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. — 


Mine eyes are made the fools o th' ober ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt. —I ſee thee ſtill, START. 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, drops of blood, Hozzon. 
Which was not ſo before. — There's no ſuch thing. Dounr. 


It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs _ Honkon. 


bis to mine eyes. * Now o' er one half the world PLOTTING. 


Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 

The curtain'd fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and midnight murder, Hoznon. 
(Alarmed by his centinel, the wolf, 8 


Whoſe how's his watch) thus with his ftealtby pace, 


Like Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rd his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt—Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, GvuILT. 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they wall, for fear 

Thy very fones ſhould prate of royal blood 


Soon to be foilt.  [Shakep. Maenr ru. 1 


9 During his dagger, and looking on it, and then on that 


in the air, as comparing them. 


A long pauſe. He recollects and ont himſelf a 
little, and gives over fixing his eyes upon the air-drawn 
dagger. | = 
* Plotting is always to be expreſſed with a bo voice eſpe- 
cially 2 7 a ee as Ns to the von. | 
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Trewnpern, 
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PizTyY. 


GRATI- 
Trunk. 


SERIOU S- 
”" NESS. 


APPRE- 


 HENSION\, 


GRA. 
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ArPzerion: EY PIN of orm, 
TY Gxarrrubz. ; 


A ſpeck of A Adam to Ree: [Mit. Pan ab- Lon 
1 B. IV. I. 414. 3 | | 

COLE 2 8 und ſole part 0 all cheſs; Jus, 1 
Dearer thyſelf than all. Needs muſt the Pow'r, 


Thar made us, and for us this ample world, 


Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free, as infinite; 
That rais'd us from the duſt, and e us len 
In all this happineſs, who at his hand 


Have nothing merited, nor can perform 


Ought whereof he hath need; he who requires | 
From us no «ther ſervice, than to keep ; 
This one, this ealy charge, of all the trees 


In paradiſe, that bear delicicus fruit 


So various, not to taſte that only tree 
Of knowledge planted by the tree of life, 
So near grows death to life ; whateer death is; 


Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou 


 know'ſt 


God hath pronounc'd it death to tafte that tree 


The only fign of our obedience left, 


Among lo many Ans of potoir and rule. 
| Conferr'd 


ILE Dνe,jE - mp 
Conferr'd upon us, and dominion given 8 
Over all other creatures, that poſſeſs 
Eartb, air, and ſen. Then let us not ws bard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy I 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, and cboite 
Unlimited, of manifold deligbis. mY 
But let us ever praiſe him, and ert Sg, 
His bounty, following our deligÞtful 10% Pievy. 
To prune. theſe growing plants, and — theſe Jor. 


flow'rs, 
- Which were it ee yer with thee = _ were Tanoths, 
0" 4 e 


II. 


F [OOO ER Exvniay. | 
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Duke, TAKE room, and jet him ſand mann Ars. 
| our face. — | 
Shyleck, the world thinks, and I think t „„ 
That thou but lead. this faſbion of thy malice 1 bs 
To the /aft hour of ad; and then, tis thought 
Thov'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more frrange 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. 

And, where thou now exaZ7/t the Penalty 
Which! is a pound of this poor merchant's eo, Pirr. 
Oo 4 | Thou 


f t See the note, p. 188, 189. 
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Oss TIN. 
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ING. 


Matics. 
Oss TIN. 
Malick. 
Oss ri. 
RrRoor. 
MaLics. 


Dzygcr. 


TukkATEX- 
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Thou wilt not only la the forfeiture, 


But, touch'd with human gentleneſs, and love, 


Forgive a moiety of che principal, 


Glancing an che of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late brought down ſuch ruin on him, 


Enough to make a royal merchant bantrupt. 


We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. X 
Shyl. I have poſſeſs'd your Grace of FR [ 
. purpoſe, 

* And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom— 


You'll 2& me, why I rather chuſe to have 


A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats! I'll not anfwer that; 
But, ſay it is my humour ; Is it anfwer'd ? 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 


And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand Late, 


To have it Zaned? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 
Baſſanio. This is no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
T'excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 
Shyl, I am not bound to Nau thee with my 
_ anſwer, | | 
Antonio, I pray you, think, you quien with 
a 7ew. 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 


And bid the main flood bate his uſual height; 


Lou 


See Mectation, hypocritical, P- 22. 
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You may as well plead pity with the 205 
When you behold the ewe Bleat for the lamb, 
As try to melt his jewiſh heart to kindneſs. = 


Baſſ. For thy three thouſand Gm here 


are fix. 
Shyl. If ev'ry ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in fix parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, 
I would not draw them; I would have my bond: 
Duke. How ſhalt thou _ for mercy, ren- 
d'ring none? 
Shyl. What Judgment ſhall I 3 doing no 
vrong? 
The pound of Peſo, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought : *tis mine; and I will have it. 


Enter Portia diſguiſed like a Doctor of Laws. 


Duke. Give me your hand. You come from 
learn'd Bellario? 
Portia. I do, my lord. 
Duke. You're welcome : take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the cauſe in queſtion ? 
Port. I am informed thoroughly of the caſe. 
Which is the merchant here? and which the Few ? 
Duke. Antonio and Shylock, both ſtand forth. 
Port. [To Shylock.] Is your name BONE. ? 
Shyl. Shylock is my name. 
-" Fork. 
him, are you not? 
Ant. Ay, fo be ſays. 
Port. Do you confeſs the bond ? 
Ant. 1 do, 
TPO on | Port, 


[To Antonio.] You are obnoxious to 


| Dance, 
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„ Port; Then muſt the Jew be mureiful. 
oss r. Sdbyl. On what compulſion muſt n go me 
that? 


Abyss. Port. The quality of mercy is hot air. 
Prras. It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaun 
| Upon the Bappy ſoil. It is twice bleft, - 
In him, who gives it, and in him, who takes. 
Rr. is migbtieſt in the Migbtieſt. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
' Itſelf enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is the lovelieſt attribute of Deity; 
And earthly pow'r ſhews likeſt to divine, 
Abri When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 
The juftice be thy plea, confider this, 
Serious That in the courſe of juſtice none of us | 
| RuyL]C. | Should ſee /alvation. We do pray fot . 
And that ſamepray'r doth teach us s all ro Pender 


The deeds of mercy. 
Czsr., Shyl. My deeds upon my bead.” 
I. crave the legal forfeit of my bond. 
IXTEZAT. | Baſſ. For once E beg the court to bend the /aw 


To equity. *Tis worth a little wrong 
| To curb this cruel devil of his will. 
8 Port. It muſt not be. There is no pow'r in 
Venice, | Fan” 

Can alter a decree eftabli d. 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 

And many an error by the ſame example 

Will ruſh | into vThe fate. It cannot be. 


5 e 


LESSONS. 


.Shyl, A Daniel come to Judgmene! Yea a 


Daniel. 
O wiſe young judge! How " I honour. thee ! 


Port. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shyl. Here ris, moſt reverend doktor] Here it is. 
Port. Shylock ! —— there” s thrice thy. money 


effer d thee. 


Shyl. An oath ! An oath! I have an oath f in 


Heav'n! 
Shall I lay perjury upon my ſoul? 
No, not for Venice. 

. Port, * Why, this bond is forfeit, 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart.—Be merciful. 


Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the bond. 
Shyl. When it is paid according to the tenor. 


There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I flay upon my Bond. | 
Anton, Mot heartily I do beſeech the court 
To give the judgment. ol 
Port. Why then, thus it is; | 
You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife. 
Shyl. Ay, his breaſt; - 
$o ſaith the bond; doth it not; noble judge? ? 
Neareſt his heart. T. beſe are the very words. 


hr Portia ſpeaks all, to Stop him, guards,” * without 


_— off the bond. 


Port. 
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Port. It is ſo. 
feb? 

Shyl. I have them reach. 

Port. Have here a Jurgeon, Shylock, at your 
charge, 

To ftop his wounds, leſt he ſhould Bleed to death. 
Shyl. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? _ 
Port. It is no ſo expreſſed : but what of that ? 

Twere good you do fo much for charity. 

Shyl. I cannot find it. *Tis not in the Bond. 
Port. 
is thine. 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it, 
Shyl. Moſt rightful judge 
Port. And you muſt cut this feſh from off 
his breaſt... 


; The law allows | it, and. 3 court awards i it, 


Shyl. Moſt learned judge ! A 1 * Come, 
prepare. 


Port. Tarry a little. There is 173 CY elſe— 


Are there ſea to weigh the 


A pound of that ſame merchant” 8 fleſh | 


This bond — doth give thee 1 no jot of 


blood. ; 
The words expre/sly are a RAT _ le > 


Then tate thy bond. Take thou thy pound of 


fleſh; 


But, in cutting it, if thou doſt bed 


One drop of chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 


Are, by the laws of Venice, forfeited, + 


= Grat, | 


L ESS O N 8. 
Grat. O upright judge! Mark, Jew! C 0 learned Arr.. 
judge 1 1 
Shyl. Is that the la? Conrvs. 5 
Port. Thyſelf ſhall ſee the 4. af Poon | 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſur d. erz. 
Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou deſr.ſt. 
Grat. O learned Juage © Mark, Leak A learned Arrz. 
age! 
Shyl. I take his 4. chen. rey ths ſum Conevs. 
| — 5 | 
And let the Chriſtian 20. VIII b. 
Baſſan. Here is the money. Giv. 


Port. Softly. No haſte, The Jew' ſhall have 
Friss ais 1 © 
His claim is barely for the . 
Grat. A ſecond Daniel! Jew. 
No, infidel, J have full hold of thee. | 
Port. Why doth the Jew pauſe: ? 2 ake thou 
thy forfeiture, 
Shyl. Give me my principal, and Jet r me 20. 
Baſſan. I have it ready for thee. Here it is. 
Port. He hath refus'd it in the open court. 
He ſhall have merely juſtice and his bond. 
Grat. A Daniel ſtill, fay I; a ſecond Daniel! 
1 :hank thee, Few, for teaching me that word. 
Shyl. Shall I not barely have my principal? 
Port. Thou ſhalt have * but the On” 
Jure, 
To be fo taten at thy peril, Jew. 
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206 LESSONS. 
Dian, AM Shyl. Why then the Devil give him good of 
it. e 
Seri. I'll ſtay no longer queſtion. i + Wii boy g 1 
Foas: Port. Stop him, guards. 5 


Co nd. The law hath yet another hold on you. © 
Tzezacn, Ibis enalled in the-laws of Venice, 5 

2 Ifritbe- prow d. againſt an alien, . 8 a 

That by dire&, or indirect attempt, 

He ſeek the life of any citizen, 

The party gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on haff his goods: The other ba 
Soes to the privy ceffer-of the ſtate; 

And the. offender's| life lies in the mercy 
Of the Duke only, gainſt all other voice. 
ceux. In which predicament; I ſay; thou ae 
PFo0or it appears by manifeſt . 5 
44147 That ia direct, and: direddly os, LE 
Thou haft contriv'd againſt the very / yes! 

Of the defendant ; ſo that thou incurrſt 
I The danger formally by me rebears d. 
Doron, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 
GAA r. Duke. That thou may'ſt ſee the 8. gr of 

. our ſpirit, F 
& 1 pardon thee thy life, Auf thou WY it. 
 Desy. .. Wer Nay, take my life and 12 bos not 
PE that, 4k « 
You take ray life, W een T alt. 


ws: Port. What mercy can PR render him, An- | 


tonio? 


G. 


L N SS O NE 20 
Grat. A balter's price, and leave to > hang bim. Tru. 
. 
Anton. So pleaſe my Lord the Duke, and all Grant. 
the court, 
To quit heir right-in one balf of his geade 
I ſhall be well contented, if I have 
The other half in uſe, until his deatb, | 
Then to reſtore it to the gentleman, NN OM | 
Who lately ſtole his daughter. _ 
Duke. He-ſhall do this, ot elſe I do recant . 4 
The pardon, I had promis d to beſkaw. _» of Þ | 
Ronker Art thou ee . [I 1 wen dat Oker. 
. thou ay? 1 2 51 205 = 
Shyl. 1 pray you give, me © lerve to | > from Desy. | ih 
. Ne ef) 33 
I am not well. Send the deed ow we. 1 | -_- 
And I will fp» it. Fi. in „ | 
Duke. Get thee gone." But 40 l it, Tua. 
7 — 8 N 
boah. Mazcn. of ape 
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Nazra- 
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* 7 1 
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Conjugal AFFECTION. wich DrsTaRess, 


The * ber Hector and his wife Andro- ; 


mache. * Hom. Ir. Fas v. 191 


EC TOR; this eee return'd without 1 


delay; 


- Swift through the town he dealt his former way. 


Thro' ſtreets of palaces and walks of ſtate 3 


And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 


TenDER 
DzscrIPT. 


® SOFT. 
Cour. 
ESCR, of 

BzavrT. in 

Dis rR. 


Cour. wick 
« Ab too forgetful of thy wiſe and ſon 
„% And tbink'ft thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 


A auido I, an helpleſs orphan he! | 


AFFECT. 


Fear. 


With hafte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair 
His blameleſs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir. 


The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſ; 


Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new- born ſtar that gilds the morn, 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd, reſign'd 
To“ tender paſſions all his + mighty mind. 

His beauteous princeſs caft a mournſul look ; 


Hung on his hand, and then, dejekted ons. | 


Her boſom. labour d with a boding figh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her oy. 
« Too daring prince! Ab whither doſt thou run? 


Be 


ea © 


7 


2 


„ paxeons 
80 Banne ſuch courage length of life Fam ; 1 

« And thou muſt fall, thy virtues ſacriſice. 

Greece in her Angle heroes trove in vain: 

Now hoſts oppoſe these; and thou myſt be ſain: 

*O grant me, gods | ere Hector meets his W Drrxzear. 

« 41/1 can aſk of heav'n, an early tom! 

« So ſhall my days in one /ad tenor run, 

And end with ſorrows, as thy firſt — 

* No parent now remains, my grief to ſhare, Laux. 

No father's aid, no mother's tender care: 

« The fierce Achilles. wrapt our walls in fire, - 

«* Laid Thebe waſte, and few my ee. 

« His fate, compaſſion ia the victor bred; 

« Stern as he was, he yet rever d the dead; ; 

« His radiant arms prefſerv'd from hoſtile ail, 

*& And laid him decent on the fun ral gie. „ 

By the ſame arm my /ev'n brave brothers felt, - „ 

« In one ſad day they view d the gate of bell. = 

“While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, ES | 

« Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bed. | | 

« My mother liv'd to bear the victers bayds, 

The queen of Hippoplacia's ſylyan lands, 

. * Redeca'd 100 late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 

« Her pleaſing empire, and her native plain, 

« When ab] oppreſi by life-conſuming Woe, $2 

« She fell, a victim to Diana's bo“. — 11 

« Yer while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee Couronrr, 

* Alas | my parents, brothers, kindred, all, Arrnav+ 

Once more will perifb, if my Hektor 222 3 
| *Þ: DD „Thy | 
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ArrRE- 
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Co RLEFs 1 


L ESS ON S. 


Thy wife, thy infant, in the danger ſhare; 


* O prove a buſband's, and a parent's care. 


That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 
© Where yonꝰ wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 


«Thou from this tow'r defend th important 
« There. Agamemnon points his dreadful boſt, 
hat paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 

e And ubere the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 


e Thriee our bold foes the fierce attack have givn, 
Or led by hopes, or diftated from head n. 


Let others in the field their arms employ; 1 


« But ſtay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.” 5 
The chief * 2 bat Po avid be Dy 


„ care; 


c Nor that alone; but all the NE of \ war. 
« How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
« And Troy's proud dames, whoſe e | 


„ ſweep the ground, 
te Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 


Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame? 


% My early youth was bred to warlike pains | 


My ſoul impels me to the martial plains. 


„Still foremoſt let me ſtand to guard the throne, 
« To ſave my father's honours, and my on. 


Let come it will! the day decreed by fates ! 


* (How my heart trembles, while my tongue re- 
&« /ates!) 
The day, when thou perle Troy ! mult 445 
« * Muſt ſee wy Warriors ow thy glories end. 
| . -06 * 


„ 
> 4 FAY - a — a -__ —_— 


4 


5 
1 


E E 820 N AN 1 
« And yet 0 dire preſage ſo. wounds my minds N ages z 771 
10 My mother's. death, the ruin of my Kind. dee > 

« Not Priam's hoary bains defi d with gare, | 

<« Not all my brothers gaſping on the here. 

« As thine, ; Audromache;!-=Thy griefs dread! 29 

e ſee thee: trembling; apeeping: 0 captive led, A* 

«<1n Argive loom our baliles to dęſign, 2 „ 

And woes, of whigh-ſo.large a part was fe. 

There while you groasm beneath the load of tife, _— 

cc They: rms ASTD See Phe. e Heftar's InsviTt;- | 
| « Somme haughty Greek, who! lives thy rears to ſee, 1 | 
"0 Embitters.all thy woes, by naming me. 7 = 


w wi % 


« The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent 7 A Prrr. 9 
A thauſond griefs thall waken at the name ! \. 
May lie cold before that dreadful dj,, RA; en 


« Preſs'd with a, load of monumental clay. Via! g 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting Sleep, \ —_— 2 
Shall neither hear theefizhb,.nor;ſee.thee _— „ 11 
Thus having ſpoke, th' illuſtrious chief of I. roy Mane 22 > 
Streteb'd his fond arms, to claſp the lovely bey. ion. i 
The babe clung, crying, to his nurſe's breaſt, Texpen- g 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt, 88. 1 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 2 
And Hector Haſted to relieve his child; . 3 
The glit'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 5 | 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then i the child, and lifting bid in air, 
Thus to the gods prefer'd a parent's pray'r. 
IT” . P 2 l O 
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O Thon, whoſe glory fills: th' therial throne, 
« And. all ye deathleſs Pow'rs !— Protett my ſon? 
* Grant bim, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, = 
« To guard the Trojans," to defend the crown, 


1 Againſt his country's foer the war to Wage," 


And Nie the Hector of the future age!s 
« So, when friumphant from ſucceſeful toils, 


«Of berbes. flain, he bears the reeki ag ſpoils,” 


Whole hofts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
Nn HAN, This echter tranſcends his father”s 


<« fame.” I“ Troy, 


Wuite Pleas'd ant the Sew ſhours' of 


c His. mocbex d after Rear 0 2 with . . | | 


IL DG . W 


| Ho ſpoke, and mediy grit on her charms, : 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 5 


Soft on her fragrant Brea the babe ſhe % 


Huſb d to repoſe, and with a a ſmile ſur vey d. 


The troudted' pleafure ſoon chaftis'd with for 
She py with the foie a falling tear, 
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„EIK. | | 

 Remonss. Attempt toward RePEN TANCE. Ii 
Orne. DaSPAIB. ,.. -- i 

areal if 

The wicked king's Ch expreſſing his rn... i 
morſe for the murder of his brother Hamlet ; | 
king of Dee n HAMLET.] en 'f 

| NOOR | mg 

= 

King. O my 1 is rant! It ſmell to heav? al Courvires* = 

ö nl 

It hath the eldeſt curſe of heav'n upon ne PIN (| 
A rather s murder | —Pray, alas! Ic. © © © on n 
Though ſore my need of what the guilty pray for; Hazpxess” þ 


My fronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent, ef Haanrerr 
And, like a man to double bu/s'neſs bound, _. 8 
I ſtand in payſe where I ſhall firſt gin. 
And both neglef.—* What if this curſed bund * Ger of 
Mere zhicker than itſelf with brother's blood RG Hor. 
Is there not rain enough in the ſweet beav'ns | 
To waſh it white as ſuow? Whereto fees mer, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? 
And what's in pray'r, but this els force, 
To be foreftall'd, ere yet we come to fall, 
Or pardon d, being dos? Then II Solas. _ 
My fault is paſt.— I But oh what form ren j GuiLT... 
Can ſerve my turn? £ * Forgive, ne, "mY foul + Des u. | 
i 
That cannot be, ſince I am till poſe oF 
361 P . of | 
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Of thoſe Fects, for which I did the murder; 


® TERROR. 


+ Axx. 


Hope, 
Ozpyyn., 
DeSPAIR. 


$ ANGU1SH. 


«4 101 


Horz. 


Dzsrarn, 


My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 


May one be pardon'd and retain th' offence ? 


In the corrupted currents of this world, 


Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice ; 


N ay oft 'tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 


Buys out the law. But *tis not ſo abeve: © 
There is no ſhuffling : there the ation lies 

In his true nature; we ourſelves compell d, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forebead of our faults, | 


To give in evidence — What OT 


reſts ?— 


Try what repentance can. —IWhat can it not = 


Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? | 


Oh wretched fate ! oh boſom, black as death! oh : 


Oh limed ſoul | that ſtruggling to be 8 _ 
Art more engag d! & Help, Angels! Make eſſay, 
Bow, ſtubborn knees, and heart with ſtrings of ſteel, 
Be ſoft as ſinews of the new-born babe! | 
All may be cell. 

The king kneels, and, by his looks ang a. 
expreſſes great agony and horror but no pe- 
nitential melting of heart: after continuing a 
ſhort time in that poſture, he riſes in Leven 

and ſpeaks the following.) Wade 


My words fly w—My thoughts remain below — ou 
Words without — never to Hear 1g | 


* 
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Rresoaenne. ExciriNGt to > Selfdefence. 


The ſpeech of T. Q. nme to chin 9 
people, when the Equi and Volſci, taking the 


advantageof the animoſities then prevailingbe- 


tween the patricians and plebeians, joined their 
forces, and, after plundering the Roman terri- 


tories, advanced, in a hoſtile manner, to the 
very walls of the city. LT. Liv. Hiſt. Rom.] 


| þ on UGH I am not conſcious to-myſelf; 


Romans, of any effence I have committed 


againſt my country; it is with confuſion that I 
addreſs you thus publicly on ſuch an occaſion, 
For what can be imagined more ſhameful than 


that it ſhould be known to the world—that it 


ſhould be known to ourſelues - and muſt be 
handed down to poſterity——that in the fourth 
conſulſhip of Titus Quintius Capitolinus, the Aqui 
and Yolſci, ſo lately found ſcarce a match for the 
Hernici, advanced, in arms uninterrupted, and 
#1puniſhed—to the very walls of Rome! Had 1 
imagined, that ſuch a diſgrace as this would 
have come upon my country in the year of 1 
tourth conſulſhip (though our affairs have of late 
Ly in ow: a way, that Very thing Was vo be 

P 4 | feared) 
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feared) I would have avoided the conſular he. 
nour “ the ſhame rather by baniſhment, or 


even by death. Ho much more deſirable to have 
died in my third conſulſhip, than to live to ſee 


the diſponours, which the times are like to bring 


upon us. But whom does the inſolence of ſo 


contemptible an enemy diſgrace? Is it us, the 


confuls? Or is it you, Romans? If the fault be 


in us; take from us that authority, we are ſo un- 


worthy to enjoy. And if that be not enough, in- 


flict on us the puniſoment we have deſerv'd. | If 


it is owning to you, my countrymen, that the 


enemy have thus dared to inſult us, $ al I beg 
of the gods is, that they will forgive you; and 


I wiſh s otber puniſhment to come upon you, 
than repentance for your miſcondutt, + Our 


enemies have not preſumed upon any want of 


bravery in you, Romans; nor upon any Venter, ; 


ſuptriority in themſelves. They know both you 


Conrzurr. and themſelves too well. They have not forgot 


VgxXATION. 


enemies of the Roman name. Our quarrels ar 


how often they have been routed in battle, how 
often put to ſhameful flight, deprived of their 


land, and even made to paſs under the yoke, by 
the Romans. It is the fatal diſenſian between the 
patritians and plebeiang, that gives courage to the 


mongſt our ſelves are the poiſon of our tate. While 
you are diſſatisfied with the powers enjoyed by the 
paxricians, and we are jealous of the plebeians; the 
enemy, fecing their time, have ſurpriſed us. 


But 


. LEG AE et ²• IT.... ̃7ꝓqÄ— os i > *S we — 
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But bat (in the name of all the gods!) will Revwon, 
| fatisfy you? You demanded plebeian tribunes. 
For the ſake of peace, we, patricians, conſented. 
| You then called for decemviri, We agreed, that 
the decemviral power ſhould be ęſtabliſped. You 
were quickly tired of this form of government, 

We obliged the decemviri to abdicate. Your re- 
ſentment purſuing them even to their retirement, we 
gave our conſent to the exile and death of ſome of Gx Ir. 

the firſt men of Rome for birth and merit. Then Ru 
you inſiſted, that the tribunitial authority ſnould be 
re-eftabliſhed. You did accordingly re-eftablifh It, 
We bore with the innovation of conferring the 
conſular power upon men of plebeian rank, though 
we ſaw how injurious it was to our own, We bore 
patiently, and do ill bear, with the tribunitial 
power; with the right of appeal to the people; 
with the obligation upon the patricians to ſubmit  - 
to the popular decrees ; and with the alienation of 
our peculiar rights and privileges, under pretence 
of equalling the different ranks, and reducing 
things to order in the commonwealth. But, my 
countrymen, ben will you put an end to theſe 
wranglings? When ſhall this unhappy fate be 
united? When ſhall we look upon Rome as our 
common country? We, of the patrician rank, 
though Joſers, are more diſpoſed to peace, than 
Von, who have gained all your ends. Is it not 
enough, that you have made yourſelves formidable 
to your ä ? New you aſſemble, in a ſedi- 
tious 


RovsiNnG. 
SHAME. 


REePROACH- 
ING; 


tious manner, on the Mount. Aventine; then on 
the Mons ſacer; and againſt us your vengeance - - 


is always directed. You were in no haſte to prevent 
the enemy from ſeizing on the Eſquiliæ, or from 


mounting our works. It is only againſt the patri- 
cians, that you dare to ſhew your valour, Go on, 


then, if you are ſo determined ; and when you 
have ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, made the forum 


dangerous for any of patrician rank to be ſeen in, 
and got the priſons filled with perſons of the fir/t 
eminence; keep up the ſame heroic ſpirit you fhew 


Su EERs 


againſt your own countrymen ; ſally out at the 


Eſquiline-gate, and repulſe the enemy. Or if 


your valour is not ſufficient to enable you to do 
this, at leaſt ſhew, that you have the heroiſm to 


_ view from the walls, your lands waſted by fire 
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and ſword, and plundered by the Fre, 401 army 
of the Zqui and Volſci. 


Will any one pretend to anſwer to this, that it 


is only the public that ſuffers by the inroads of the 


enemy, and that the main of the loſs will be only 


that of a little national Honour? Were hat the 
caſe, what Roman could think of it with patience? 
But, be/ides the loſs of our bonour, what effect, do 


you think, theſe ravages. will have upon private 


property: ? Doyou expect any thing elſe, than that 


every individual of you ſhould quickly have ac- 


counts of what he himſelf has loft ?, And how are 


thoſe loſſes to be made up? Will your darling tri- 


RER. 


bunes make good. the damages? They will be ag 
5 tive 
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tive enough in inflaming you with their ſpeeches 
they will commence ſuits againſt the principal 


men in the ſtate; they will gather ſeditious aſſem- 


Blies, and multiply /aws. on laws, and decrees on 
decrees. But which, of you,, my countrymen, 


has gained any thing by ſuch proceedings? Has 


any Roman carried home to his family, from thoſe 
tumultuous meetings, any thing, but hatred, 


quarrels, and miſchiefs, public and private ? The 


caſe. was, in former happier times, very different, 
when you ſabmitied to the rightful authority of 
the conſuls, and were not, as now, the dupes of 
your zribunes; when you exerted yourſelves in 
the feld of battle, not in the forum; when your 
ſhouts of courage ſtruck terror into your enemies; 


not your ſeditious clamours into your countrymen. - 


Then you uſed to return home enriched with /pgls, 
and adorned with trophies : inſtead of which you 
now ingloriouſly ſuffer the enemy and that 
enemy a contemptible one—to go off unmoleſted, 
and loaded with your ſubſtance. But go on with 
your ſeditious aſſemblies, as long as you can. The 
time. is. approaching, when you will find your- 


ſelves obliged to quit them, though /o agreeable 


to you, and to betake yourſelves to what you 
have the greateſt reluctance, I mean your 
arms. You thought 1t'a mighty hardſhip to be 
obliged to march againſt the Equi and Volici, 
They have. ſpared you that trouble. They are 


now at your gates. And if you don't drive 


3 | | them 
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| them from thence, they will ſoon be in the city, 


in the capitol, and in your | bouſes. Two years 
ago, an order was given by authority of the /e- 


nate, that levies ſhould be made, and that the army 
mould march. | Inſtead of executing this ſalutary 
order, we have been loitering at home unemployed, 
except in wrangling; forgetful, while our peace 
was undiſturbed from abroad, that this long indo- 
lence would probably be the very cauſe of troubles 


coming upon us from various quarters at once. 


I know full well, my countrymen, that there 


are many ſubjects more agrecable to you than thoſe 


I have now ſpoken: to you upon. But the neceſ- 


fity of the times obliges me (if I were leſs inclinable 
of myſelf ) to lay truth before you, rather than to 


tickle your cars. I wiſh T could humour your in- 


clinations : but I had rather ſecure your ſafety, 


than gain your good-will. It is commonly ob- 


ſerved, that thoſe ho addreſs the public from 
ſelfiſh views are more acceptable, than thoſe whoſe 
ſole diſintereſted aim is the general advantage. And 
I think you can hardly imagine, that thoſe flat- 
zerers of the plebeians, who neither ſuffer you to 


reſt in peace, nor in war, mean your good by 


continually exciting you to tumult and edition. 


When they work you up to diſcontent and rage, 
they are ſure to gain their avaritious or their 
ambiticus ends. And, as in times of peace they 


find themſelves to be of 0 conſequence, rather 


than 
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than be undi Ningwiſbed, they, {et themſelves! to pro 
mote miſchief. 


If you are at lad, * FIN ſure you. haye rea- - Bacrreng,! 
ſon to be) fel of ſuch abfurd and ruintus pro- SELF-DE-.. 


FENCE, 1 


eding3, and have a mind to reſume your own 
charafters, and to act agreeably to that of your 


anceftois ;'Þ am myſelf 'ready now to head you, and Cy : 


am willing to undergo any penalty, if I do not, 


in a few days, force theſe plunderers of our lands 
to abundon their camp, and if I do not carry the 
terror of war, which now n mw won: our 
gates, w-thoſs Nr gene „% f 
| 1 aten e 18 4 | 
UA 10 WN oo a * y 1 04 9; z\ 
eB). 211471 Ne EI. agg 
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Hamlets ſoliloquy upon his finding,” that the 
king his father was murdefed by his uncle: 


in which he conſiders of the conſequence ß 


putting an end to a n. life. [ Shake ſp. 4 e 
HamMLET.] 


Ham. 5 ; 0 bear not to uu, 18 the Axxizrr. 
Whether is noble in the mind to ſuffer 


The 


* To homer . oc The thought, at length, 
— us, a, adn total RI" ene en 
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The ſings and arrows: of 'outrageaus ſoriune; an 


Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of trouble, 


| And by oppoſing, end them. but to de- 


To ſſeep N. o more And by aſleep to 
The beart- acb, and the thouſand natura lane, 


That Jef is beir to Tis a conſummatin 


Devoutiy to be wiſb d. To & die To - 


To fer) Perchanee. 78 dream=+ A hene 


thought ang $157 wit sab wotls 


For in that Jeep of each what had we cone, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal cuil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſp ess 


That makes calamity of ſo long life. 

For who would bear the whips and ſeorns' of time, 
Th' oppreſſor's wrong, thepproud man's contumely, 
The pangs of love deſpis'd, the /aw's delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the Hpurns, 8 900 
That patient 5 merit of the unworthy takes; 


When he himſelf might his giggüs make; i, 
With a bare beakin? + Who,would bend Ba, 
| Hang groan and ſweat under A, weary life b, 1; 


\ 


L » 
* 


. | mg Al 17 15x or 519 ng =. 1113136 ut 
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"- Or do he ed dead fill continue to think and ad, though 1 
„different manner from that of the Preent te 2*” fre 


thought in the ſecond Hine is different, viz. „Whether is it 


« truly nie to put an end to li n becomes irk/omdt ? 
But to die—To fleep—No more.” The pauſes muſt 
be equal. The ſenſe, at length, or 4s Is dying only 


falling afleep, and nothing elſe ?? 


Devucuiy to be aid. To be W with the eyes 
raiſod earneſtly to heaven. See Feneration, p. 20. 
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Bur chat the dread of ſomething after dla, 
(That «ndiſcover'd country, from whoſe i”: 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, | 
And makes us rather bear. thoſe ills we Bas, 
Than fly to others, which: we know not 62 ? 
Thus conſcience makes cowards of us aus 1 
And thus the native hus of reſolurinn 
Is ficklied o er with a pale caſt of * | 


And enterpriſes of great ſtrengih and moment, rg 


With this regard their currents turn aWgy, 
And aged abe 4 name " Men. og 0 ul 
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Eaczaxzss. Cum. hassen. SO 


C | 5 _ ty ol 
532 Ind ede 


Ghoſts of mh ane preſs to be mitted 
into Charon' 8 boat. Are repulſed by him and 


© Mercury, on account of their coming loaded 


Fear. 


with their vices, follies, and wrong attach- | 


ments. [Lucian. Dias: Mont. Car, Mzzc, 
Kc. . 1 PEEL 2:95 3+ 1 s Te „ 
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this will never. do. My boat is but 
ſmall; and old, and Jeaky into the bargain; ſo that, 


if it be either in das leaſt over-loaded, or not exatily 


trimmed, 


Þ a 0 whoſe bourne,” That is, border, or coaſt. 


Charon. Look. you, gentlemen: and ladies, 


Curd: * o. 


| © zrimmed, you will be among the Stygian frogs 
preſently, every Angle Eben of you. You come 
| puſhing and trowding in ſuch ſhoals, and T know 
 Taxzar- not how much /yggage along with you, that you 
en are like to repent of your being in fuch'a burn, 
| at leaſt thoſe of you, who cannot fwim. © 
In TrA Zar. _ Ift Ghoſt. But you don't confider, Mr. Ferry- 
man, how much we are fired of dodging about 
here, Where we have neither houſe nor home, 
Courtarn. Where there is nothing but mud, in which we 
ANG, ſink over ſhoes, over boots, nor ſo much as a tree 
ee. 0 hang a dog upon. Pray, good Charon, puſh 
us over as faſt as you can. 
Curivinc. * Char. What a plague * the breinkeſs ghoſt ? 
Would you have me do impaſſililitien? Do, Mer- 
Excirino. Cury, bear u band a little. Puſh them back. Don't 
Rxrus. let above one come into the boat at a lime; that 
| wo may examine them gbeſt by ghoft, and make 
them rig; and leave OW? ere, nn wy 
let a pot in the boat. 
| Prom. -. Merc: A, ay, I' 1 care of that, Charon 
Rervs, = Hold. Who are % 5 
Sunn. 2d Ghoſt. My name is Sid, bs ure a 
|  ynic philoſopher. And to ſhew you how willing 
I am to be conformable, lool you there, away go 
BY my wallet and my taff into the SH. And as 
ry cloke, I did not bring it with me. 
"Merc." That's my bongft eynic. "Come into 
Arran - ths boat, Menippus. Here is a. ghoſt of ſenſe for 
| you. 


L E SSONS. 


you. Co, go forward. by the belm, where; you. | 
may have good fitting, and may fee all the pu- 
gers. our ſervant, Madam. Ilha may you be bo 
if a man, I mean, if a god may be fo bold#> mW 
3d Ghoſt... Sir, 1 am the . Jeanty, aer - Tl 
who rated my favours ſo high, as to receive a Bau l. 
| talent for a kiſs, It is true, a certain hn r 40 5 
did grudge my price, ſaying, he had no notion f R’. 
pay ing an exorbitant Jum: for 1a unpleaſant: ni zona | 0 1 
gain as repentance. But my comfort is, that it was Courzurr. 1 
a Peer, old fellow, and a pbiloſopher, that made 4 442 0 
this clownifh eck. o ferent fram WN - 


ned to. 1 2 3d; . oF Wt 3 
"Merc... Look you, Madam, thit dat is Ravus, = 
not famous for gallaniry. And, as vou] will 
make nothing of your beauty where yau are geg, * {| 


I muſt deſire you to leave it all bebind, or = 
don't ſet. a feat in the Stygian farry-boat: Þo ol 
zd Ghoſt, Pray, Sir, ert ſe me. ll moſt ane 1 
be be bee becauſe one is dead? ln 1 
Merc... Come, come, Madan, of with per 8 3 ; 
wah apparatus of temptation; if you mean to Senn? | 
eroſs the Stygian pool. You mult not only: lafp FROM 
aſide the paint on your cheeks, but the cheeks 
themſelves. Lou muſt throw off not only the rl 
gorgeous attire of your head, but the hair, ant 
the very tin, to the bare ſtull. So far from 
granting you a paſſage with all your fnery about 
you; we ſhall expect you to ſtrip off both in 
and * to the — * | s Mrs. Beauty, if 
. - 


rr 


— 
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you pleaſe to ſtep aſide, and 'diſpoſe of ybur 
- tackles; and preſent yourſelf by and by, in che 
Nain dreſs of a e l ee _— 
you Over. the Water. K rt E 5 
VIX bar gd Ghoſt. It is abe } ded. TIP 
Instr. Mere. This is our way, Madam—1'Stop— 
Rares. mio ate ju ? Tou ſeem to bruſh forward, as' who 
29 fhould ſay, I am no /mall fool.” 5 


Puve. wah Ghoſt! Wby, Sin J aan wor perſon chan £ 


vTAMATKED Lampichus 'the tyrant. val 308 43k 
WITTTY Mere. Pray; good Mr. Lamp bus the gen, 


Rxrus. bers do you intend td ſtow all bat Tuggage « * 


In rx. 1h Ghoſt. Confider, Mercury, it is not proper 
* that a fing ſhould val uithout his donveniencies 
, about him. a ny 103. or 


Revs. Merc. Whatever 00 nb rz for N in 


quality of a bing, you muſt allow! me to deter- 
mine of the neceflaries of life requiſite for you in 
kIusisr. 2 quality of a get. I ſhall therefore deſire, that 
BLAME, "= tyrantſhip will be pleaſed to leave your bags 
li, reren igold, your pride: and your cruelty, behind. Fe Or, 
Ani. 105 if yourwere to go into our poor crazy 'wherry 


nns. with them, you would Hink” it, if there » were Ry. 


paſſenger but yourſelf. | 
Ix TR. 9 4th 'Ghoſt.. IP) Aare . me carry | 


my diadem. It is not much heavier than an old 
faſhioned wedding · ring. 0 N * the ghoſts 
70e 8 Nn 12 8 1 r 


* Dad dd to 6 Java been ani a Fort ang e To. 
* o round the head, like a 8 


L E S8 ON s. 
now, that I am a king, without ſomething uy a 
ro enſign about me ? 91503 
Merc. There is no difference, where you are Reyus: : 


going, between a king and a cobler, unleſs the 
cobler has been the beiter man, Which happens 


commonly enough. But 40hd are 23 * your Wet, 


20 gills, and your round paunch? * 525 

Sth Ghoſt, I am only ahm e Fg 
fellow, known by the name of Damaſias,the/pas 
raste. You ſee I am naked. © I hope, n 


= will jet me into the Bt. e 


Merc. I like ſuch *naked' paar as your Rxrus. 
Pray, do you think, you can croſs the'Styx-with — 
ſuch a load of fleſh e you ? Toon of * tory _ 
would fink the . CT 


AppRy- 
- HENS, 


sch Ghoſt. e, malt 1 Put ＋ y way Vaxer. 


Feſh ? 151% By 04 S092 1 Sr | | 
Merc, Yes, ure.” een een JIG 1126167. 
Sth Ghoſt. if * nut, Fon. 15 * Now ther; on VaxaT."' 
me ö 
Mlerc. Hol. What have you got W your Revyus. 
. 2 ne „ 
zth Ghoſt. It is only a little book of v Ix rx. 


ments and poems, in praiſe of great Folke, with I 
have written out, and keep ready by me, to put 
any name at the head of them, as 8 occaſion offers 3; 
you know. | Ry 
Merc. You filly flew! Do you wist you 
Will have occaſion for Arbe on . wow de 
of the _ ,, 
| Q 2 560 Ghoſt. 
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Dies „ b Ghoſt. e. are there 10 n. falks | 

| | nee! ? 

Cor. Merc. Why, you ampleton, don't U you Fa 
1 thoſe, who were greateſt in t'other world, are 
meaneſt in that you are going to? Beſides, there 

ate neither places nor Nvlan ee there. hoh 
rer. are you, pray? 

- army Are ahi Ghoſt. | A conguerar 1 am the 805 

Rx sor. os Merc. You dan c conquer ne, 1 can tell you, 

Rxrus. Mr. Famous; and, therefore, if you don't throw 

your cord and your /pear,, and all, theſe tro- 
| phies, into the n n an t ſet a foot in the 
£2772 boat. 1 

* 6th Ghoſt. What, ud not * aa He be- | 
* nouns actompamy me? If I had not thought of en- 
| Jojing them in the other world, I had not 1 

the pains I did about them. | 

Tu Wee Mere. You will ſee preſently what es 

488 * Minos will confer on you for ravaging man- 

++...” ting, and deluging the world with Stood. —Stop, 

Quesr. W. bo are you? | 


AFFEC: =: | _ Ghoſt, ' Sir, I am an univerſal genius. 5 
LEARN. 1 That is to ſay, i 10 Plain Engliſh, 2 
CT. 9927 i all trades, and. good at naune. | 
-BoasT, 3th Ghoſt. Why, Sir, I have or:t/en upon all 


manner of ſubjects. I have publiſhed ten volumes 

in folio, ſixteen quartos, thirty ve otigv0s, nine - 
tteteen volumes in twelves, and twenty-u pamphlets. 

J am a flandard- autbor in aſtronomy, in natural 


hiſtory, 


hs : + 
86893 & i 4 ay * #4 — 
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biftory, in phyſic, in in Siſtery, in epic, 
tragie, enn OC da | 

mar, in— N 8 

Merc. Aab on * Ae er comer} ini Cons, 
never to lie fill any more. What mountain We a e 
folio is that, thou haſt under thine arm? | 

- 7th Ghoſt. Sir, is: 1 only my — lars, 
2 5 an h e 101 een nd 194 enn 

Wel, if So witleo and diſpoſe. of it, Cour. 700 

e pee and your ſcutrility to n 
all your cotemporary authors, and of your r | 
gance in pretending" to de maſtar ot ſo mam differ , © 
rent ſubjets,' and of your Sentatihn in gf gg 
yourſelf ſo many ſilly airs of learning noedleſoly 

and come back in the Ureſs and diſpoſition of vx 
giving you your paſſage. Now, who rareyou?''\ Quart, . 
Stk Ghoſt. Sir, I am worth a plumb; as I: can Boasry an 4h 
| new you by my. Ledger... REF dan Deg '. 7  _ 
© BALANCE Dr. Per Cen. Cr. 
Merc. What, in the name of Planet 1 the Cd. 


Glly gbeß gotten in his perirranium ] Doſt think; Lor. 
friend, chat there ĩs chaating, and xſury, and flocks . 
Jobbing, in the W . r er Reyvs. 
e er are you ? fil abi 3.1 329930W bun pier. 
_ -gth Ghoſt, - Sir, 1 am 4 ban, 7e me. 1 Fore. 
Merc. Ay, there's. little doubt of your rotting, Cour. 
now you are N a was der Ne 
you died. Wr UND” Di e 
218 1 00 kb! © gtbGbaſk 
ebe Gcd of rickes, 
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For rr. gth Ghoſt. Sir, I have been the happieſt of all 


rab un the favour of the ladies, ſplil me. The 
tender creatures could refuſe me POS i . 
- quered. wherever I tried, ſtap my vitats. 


Boas r. 


b.. Merce. I cannot but admire your 3 to 
tell me a lie. Don't you #naw, ſirrah, that Mer. 

. 141.1 cary,18-ag0d?, No lady, whole favours were worth 
having, ever cared a farting for you, or any DE- 


Counane.” fail d puppy of your ſort. Therefore let me have 


with ConT. one of your nonſenſe; but ge and an 5 
fufe bon, your monte airs, your: rat mes, and 
your: ſplit meg, your pretenſions to favours yu 


never received; your fooliſh grains, and your chat- 


tering tongue; throw them all into the 9s, and : 


____ then we ſhall perhaps falt to yu. : 
Boarr. 0th Shoſt. I am an emperar, and lf log 


with Iyt#« © thee hundred thouſand men into the. field, and— _ 
Are: Witk Aith Ghoſt. I am '2 female conqueror, and have | 
Mrs. had princes. at my fret. My. Oy a been 


| always thought 7re/iftiBle, nor has: 
Avyegc.cof.) 12th Ghoſt. I am: a venerable Fat obi che 
Elevie, temple of Hell. and you know, Mercury, wherher 
DICATION, the report of the Delphic orales being Aly a 
2% 7 contrivance: among us, be not a malicious Kaliun; 


and whether the prigſts, in all' ages, and in a 


4 Mot have not been, and: will not alwayt be, emi- 
vent for their arilzſs, undefigning fimplicity, their 


contempt of riches, their Honeſt, oppefition\to the 


vices of the great, and their zeal in W. 
ruth and * on beer and— 


8 73th Gboll | 
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- '13th-Ghoſt. I have the honour to tell aus Sir, Fw. 
Lam the darling of the greateſt prince on cariba ! 
have kept in favour ſive and twenty. years in ſite 
of the hatred of a whole: nation, and the arts of 
rede gf rivals. There is not, I will ate un 
me.to ſay, Sir, a fetch.in politics nor im ceniriusper 
for worming in, and ſcrewing aut, that I am xt 5 
| maſter. of. 1 had, I Aſſure you, Sir, (a werd in Warr, | 
your ear) 1 had my king as much at my comm . 
as a ſhepherd has his dog. Sir, I ſhould be, heal „ 
fee you, Sir, if you 11. 8 
24th, Ghoſt. 1 Preſame, rie, Sr, you Srirr 
won't hinder me of my palſage, when I inform Are. 
you, 1 only want to carry with me a few | noſftrums, LEARN, 
a little phyſical Latin, and a- ſmall colleion'of 
learned Pbraſes for expreſſing common things more 
magnificently, which if they were put into a ber- 
nacular tongue, would be too "taſty hero. 
i I have, I believe AD ITE IND 0G, L 
12th Ghoſt. Great god of eloquence, [y6a + will Arrre. with | 
not; I am perſuaded; 1 a famous layer And Wa. 
orator. 1 am maſter of every trope and Hefe that Boasr. 
eber Wa "heard of. I can make any Taue ood. 
By the time I have talked Baff an hour, LAY is 
not a judge on the bench, that knows, eig h fide the 
Tight 18 on, or whether there be any right « on 175 
+ de. And then, for breed. beating, and fi 
uſeful and ſeaſonable demurs, quirks,” "ang, t * 
lle, 1 dare cballxe © Wo Rong 
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Ach Choſt. Mercury, 1 de intrzer you to let 
ins dome into the hont. I am ſure, judge Minos 
will paſs a very favorable ſextence on me. For 
it 18 well-known, that 20 body ever was à more er- 


A ober ver of the religious ceremonies appointed 


by vathority, and eſtabliſbed by ryfomn, than n). 
| 5 And what was alledged againſt me, of my 


being given: to cenſoriouſueſs; pride, ad un 
Im, is all falſe—almoſt and —- 

tych Ghoſt. I am ſure, Mercury, 1 all be 
very well received by judge Mines, judge Ru. 
damanthus, and judge FEacus. For LY. never did 


% + & % 


* any kindneſs i in my power, And there 1 is "nothing 


can be alleged againſt me, worth naming. For 


it is not true, that I believed neither gad nor fu- 


ure ſtate. I was no atheiſt, as has been alleged, 
but only a free-thinker.. - | | 
28th Gholt, Pray, Mercury, Jet be ble; 


come into the boat. Ses "has aftab in bed back I 


diad of. 
8 Sbok. 7 Wa dow keep out 


an Induſtri ron citizen, who died of living too fru- 


aly. 


20th Ghoſt, Pray, MES Jet an Lane / far- 


mor paſe, who was knocked on the bead for hot 


Jing porn ro the poor for a fg. 
erc. Hoity, toity ! What have we. got Ie | 
don't you ll bawl togetber ? Now, in 7 name of 
he "threes Furies Aletto, Ty — and Megara, 
of 


5 


K E 88 0 N 8. „ 
of the 7 gjoves, the Numina Leva, and all the 5 
Robigus's and Averruncus*s that ſtand on Aulus 
Gellius's lift of e SHE, what mult we 2 
do, Charon? | 
_ "Char. P chem away. - Pub — into the Anett. 5 
| Sher. "There | is not one of them fit to be „ 
over. One e comes loaded with pride of beauty and Cd. 
ul, another with arrogante and cruelty, another 
with falſehood and flattery, another with love of 
fame, and deſire of boundleſs Jominion, another with 
falſe learning, another with learned pride, another 
with /pifitual pride and "bypecri/y, another with 
avarice and thurliſhneſs, another with foppery and 
falſe pretev/tont” to ladier favours, another with 
political craft, bribery, and corruption, another 
with law quirks, another with quackiſh noſtrums, and 
another with prieficraftz and they expect, that my 
poor little old balf-rotten wherry ſhould carry them 
and all their zaſty luggage over at one lift. Why, 
Mercury, it would require ſuch a veſſel, as thoſe 
they will build at the iſland. of Alliou two thou- 
ſand years hence, which, will be called fr/t rate men 3 
of war, to carry ſuch a cargo. Therefore we Dxrxau. 
muſt een p of; with this balf dozen of paſſfen. 
gers, and, perhaps, by the time we come back, 
ſotne of them will be ſtripped to the buff; Imean 
to the Bones, and diſencumbered of their reſpeRtive 
Artern ſo as to be #/ for the voyage." * 
Merc. We have nothing elſe for ir, Charon. Aczze, 
bm aten and Oe if you don't cler 
5 -- 
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the way, 1 muſt be rude to you. Fall back, fall 
back. I have not room to puſh. the Boat off— 
[Standin ing a tiptoe, and looking as at a diſlant 
object.] O—Methinks I ſee a couple of model 


. Jooking ghoſts whom I ſhould now, ſtanding at 2 


Afauce. | Ay, ay, it is the ane. Hart he, you 
ArpzoSa- good people, come this way, You, ſeem to have 


rrons gan Halen off all your uſeleſs lumber, 1 remember you. 


Kin DR. 


You lived- in A battle cottage 0.6 the ſide of a bill 


in the Cberſoneſus Cinbrica. 6 You. were Hows 


good, bong, contented creatures. 


Char, 7. ae them in, Mercury. | They, are 
worth an bungred of 70 ur cumbrous emperors, con- 
7 beauties, 5 and literati. e let us 2uþ 
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FAVING 1 had che a via 
. queſtor.in Sicily, and leaving that, people 


with, ſuch, grateful impreſſions of me on account 
of my bebaviour, while I was. among them, as, 
I hope, will not ſoon be effaced, it appeared, that, 


as they had great dependence upon their far- 
mer I pairons for the ſecurity of. their properties, 
they 


nnn << wc 
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they likewiſe repoſed ſame degree of confidence 


in ne. Thoſe unboppy people being plundered and 
oppreſſe „have made ir equent and public. applicar 


tions to me, intreating, that I would undertake 


the defence of them, and their fortunes ; which. 
they told me, they were encouraged to requeſt of 


me, by promiſes I had given them (of the /ſincerity 
of which: they had had ſeveral |/ubtantial proofs )- 
that if ever they ſhould have occaſion for my friend 
ip would not be wanting in any reſpeet i in which 
I could. be u/efu! to them. The time was now 
come, they told me, hen they had but to much 
occaſion to claim my promi ſe i for chat they were 
now in want of [prot ion; not for their property: 
only, but even for their lives, and for ſecuring 

the. very, being of the province. That for three 
years they had ſuffered by the injuſtice of Caius 
Verres, every hardſbip, with which daring impiety, 
rapatious inſolence, and wanton cruelty could dif- 
treſs a miſerable and helpleſs people. It gave me 


10 ſmall tuncern, to find myſelf obliged either to 
 falffy my promiſe to thoſe} who had. repoſed 


confidence in me, or tod undertake the ungrateful 


part of an accuſer, inſtead of that yrhich I have 


alcuqys choſen, "1 mean of a defender; I referred 
them to the patronage of Quintus Cætilius, who 
ſucceeded me in the guęfonſbip of the Province." 1 
was in hopes I ſnhould thus get free of the diſas 
greeable office they hadzſolicited me to engage in. 


Piry. 


InTR, 


PITY, 
Accvs. 
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Vex Ar. 
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vis. 


But to my great diſappointment, they told me, ſo 
* far 
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far from their having any hopes from Cæcilius, 


+++ their diftreſſes had been heightened by him; and 


that be had, by his conduZ, during his queftor/hip, 
made their application to me more neceſſary, than 


otherwiſe, it would have been. You ſee, therefore, 
Fathers, that I am draton to engage inchis cauſe 
5 4 duty, fidelity, and commi ſeration, for the diſtreſſed, 


and that, though 1 may feem to take the act 
fide, it is, in fact, the defence of the oppreſſed, 


that I' undertake, the defence of many thouſands, 


11 u! of many great cities, of a <vbole Province. And 


indeed, though the cauſe were of leſs conſequence 
chan it 7; though the Sicilians had not requeſted 


my affiftance; and though I had not been by my 


Strr-vin- 
Dic Axton. 


promiſe, and my counexions with that unfortunate 
people, obliged to undertake their defence, though 
I had profeſſedly commenced this profecution 
wich a view to the ſervice of my country mereiy; 
that a man infamaus for his avarice, impudence, 
aud villa, whoſe raparibuſneſi, and other 
crimes of Various kinds, are notorious, not in 
Sah only, but in Achaia, 4/ia Minor, Cilicia, 
AE Ap and even here at home; that ſuch a man 
might, at my; inſtance, be brought upon his rial, 


and receive the puniſoment he deſerves; though I 
had had 1s other view in this proſecution than 
that gufice ſhould be done upon a cruel oppreſſor, 
| and the diſtreſſed be delivered, what Roman could 
have blamed my proceeding? How could ] do a 
more valuable ſervice to che commonweelth? What 
A2 | ovght | 
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oighe'e to be more acceptable to the Roman people, 
to our allies, or to foreign nations? What more 
d:/irable towards ſecuring the properties; privileges, 
and lives of mankind, than exemplary juſtice, in- 
flicted on notorious abuſers of power? Deplorable 
is the ſituation of the tributary fates ; and provinces 
of the commonwealth. Oppreſſed, plundered, ruined, 


by thoſe who are ſer over them, they do not now 
| preſume to hope for deliverance. All they deſire, 


is a little alleviation of their diſtreſſes. They are 


willing to ſubmit their cauſe to the juſtice of a Ro- 


man ſenate. But they, who ought to. undertake 
their indication, are their enemies. They, who 
ought to commence the proſecution againſt their p- 


preſſors, deſerve themſelves, to be brought u pon 


del trial for their own mal · adminiſtration. 
It is ſufficiently &»own to you, Fathers, that 

the lam for recovery of tributes unjuſtly ſeized,” 

was intended expreſsly for the advantage of the 


allied, and trigutary, Hates. For in caſes of injuſtice | 


done by one Citizen to another, redreſs. is to be 
had by affion at common law. The preſent cauſe 
is, therefore, to be ttied by the law of recovery. 


Accus. 


* 


wy 


W or 


Exe. 


Ang, ynder the umbrage of that law, and in hopes ON 


of redreſs by it, the province of Sicily, with one- 


voice, accuſes Verres of plundering her of her gold 
and filver, of the riches of her towns, her cities, 


and temples, and of all ſhe enjoyed under the pro- 


_ tefiion of the Roman commonwealth, to the value 
of many e 1 


From 
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| From his other Oracions againſt Venen. mA a 

2 = Ban p 

13 I ̃ be time is come, Fathers, When that which | J 
| has long been wiſhed for, towards allaying the | P 
envy, your order has been ſutje? to, and removing 4 

the imputations againſt trials, is (not by buman © 

. contrivance, bur ſuperiar direction) effetually put t 
Is ron. in our power. An opinion has long prevailed, not | 4 
only here at home, but likewiſe in foreign coun- a1 

tries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the g 

| fate, viz. That, in proſecutions, men of wealth are it 

always ſafe, however clearly convifted. © There i is al 

now to be brought upon his trial before you, to W 

the confuſion, I hope of the propagators of this an 


| Accus. 123 Aanderous imputation, one, whoſe life and aflions 
condemn him in the opinion of all impartial per- 
ſons ; but who, according to his own reckoning, 
and declared dependance upon his riches, is is 
| already acquitted ; 1 mean Caius Ferres. I have 
Arot. yndertaken this proſecution, F athers, at the ge- 
neral defire, and with the great expeation of the 
Roman people, not that I might draw envy upon | 
that illuſtrious order, of which the accuſed happens 
to be; but with the dire# de/ign of clearing your 
Excir. | Juſtice and impartiality before the world. For! 
have brought upon his trial, one, whoſe conduct 
has been ſuch, that, in paſſing a juſt ſentence upon 
him, you will have an — of re-etablifh- 
ing 
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ing the credit of ſuch trials; of recovering what- 
ever may be laſt of the favour of the Roman people; 

and of ſatisfying foreign ſtates and kingdoms in 
alliance with us, or tributary to us. I demand 
juſtice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the 
public treaſury, the oppreſſor of Alia Minor and 
Pamplylia, the invader of the rights and privileges 
of Romans, the'ſcourge and curſe of Sicily. If 
that ſentence is paſſed upon him which his crimes 
deſerve, your authority, Fathers, will be venerable 
and ſacred-in the eyes of the public. But if his 
great riches ſhould dias you in his favour, I ſhall 


ſtill gain one point, viz. To make it apparent to 
all the world, that what was wanting in this caſe 


Ixsisr. 
Accus. 


Exciti- 


was not a criminal, nor a proſecutor; but juſtice, 


and adequate. puniſoment. And, to confeſs the 
very truth, Fathers, though various ſnares have 
been laid for me, on ſez and land, by Verres, 
which I have partly avoided by my own vigilance, 
partly 3afled with the help of my friends; 1 have 
erg been ſo apprebenſive of danger from him, as 

Nor does my anxiety about my own in/uffi- 
dag for conducting ſuch a trial,” nor the awe, 
with which ſo great a'concourſe of people ſtrikes. 


me, alarm my apprebenſions ſo much, as the wiced 


APPREHENS |» 


arts and deſigns, which I, know he has framed. 


againſt Marcus Glabrio the pretor, againſt the 


allied and tributary ftates, againſt the whole ſenato- 


rial rank,” and againſt myſelf.” For he makes no 
1 oy to declare, That in his opinion, 
4 * they 
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© they alone have reaſon to fear being called to 
* account,” who have only amaſſed what is ſuf 


„ ficient for themſebves. 3 That, for bis part, he 
e has prudeniiy taken care to ſecure what will be 
ſfſuſſicient for Bimſelf and many atberg beſides. 
1% That he knows there is nothing fo ſacred, but 
it may be made free with, nothing ſo well 


en but it may be come at by a praper ap- 
* plication of money.” It is true, we are ſo far 
"od to him, that he joins with his daring 
cwickedneſs, ſuch bare-faced. folly, chat it mult: be 
our 0wn egregious and inexcuſable fault, if we are 
deceived by him. For, as thoſe acts of walence, by 
which he has gotten his exorbitant riches, were 


| done openly, ſo have his attempts toperuert judę · 
mueent, and. e/cape due puniſoment,\ been public, and 
in open defiance of decency. | He has accordingly 


ſaid, that the only time he ever was afraid, was, 
when he found the proſecution commenced againſt 


him by mne; leſt he ſhould not have tame enough 
to diſpoſe of: a- ſufficient number of preſents. in 
Proper hands. Nor has he attempted. to /ecure 
bimſelf by the legal way of defence upon his trial. 


And, indeed, where is the learning, the eloquence, 
or the art, which would be /ufficient-ro qualify 


any one for the defence of him whoſe cohole life 


has been a continued ſeries of the moſt atrocious 
crimes? To paſs over the ſbameful irregularities of 


his youth, what does his 4 ſtorſbip, the firſt public 
| Oy he held, ohat does: it ex bibi, hut one 


continued 
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continued '/cene of villanies; Cneins Carbo plun- 


dered of the public money by his oc, treaſurer z 
a conſul ſtripped and betrayed; an army deſerted and 


reduced to want; a province robbed; the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. The employ- 


ment he held in Afa Minor and Pamphylia, what 


did it produce, but the ruin of thoſe countries; in 


which houſes, cities, and temples were robbed by 
him. There he ated over again the ſcene of his 
queſtorſhip, bringing, by his bad practices, Cueius 
Dolabella, whoſe ſubſtitute he was, into diſgrace 
with the people, and then deſerting him; not only 


 deferting, but even accuff ing and betraying him. 


What was his conduct in his Pretorſhip here at 


bome? Let the plundered temples, and public works 


_ neglefted, that he might embezzle the money in- 
tended for carrying them on, bear witneſs. How 
did he diſcharge the office of a judge? Let thoſe, 


who ſuffered by his injuſtice, anſwer, But his 


pretorſhip | in Sicily, crowns all his works. of wicked- 


neſs, and finiſhes a laſting monument to his in- 


famy. "The miſchiefs done by him in that un- 
happy country, during the three years of his iniqui- 
tons adminiſtration, are ſuch, that many years under 
the 207/½% and beſt of pretors, will not be ſuffi- 


cient to reſtore things to the condition in which 


E29 * 


he found them. For it is notorious,. that, during 
the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither en- 
joyed the protection of their own original avs, 
of the regulations made for their beneft by the 

R Reman 
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Romas . upon their coming under the pro- 
tection of the commonzwealth, nor of the natural 
and unalienable rights of men. No inbabitant of 
that ruined country has been able to keep poſſeſſion 
of any thing, but what has either eſcaped the ra- 
Paciouſueſs, or been negleed by the ſatiety of that 
univerſal plunderer. His nod has decided all cauſes 
in Sicily for theſe three years. And his deciſions 
have broken all law, all precedent, all right. The 
ſums, he has, by arbitrary taxes, and unheard-of 
impefitions, extorted from the induſtrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The moſt faithful allies of the 
commonwealth have been treated as enemies. Ro- 
man citizens have, like faves, been put to death 
with tortures. The moſt atrocious criminals, for 


money, have been exempredfrom the deſerved puniſb- 


ments; and men of the moſt unexceprionable cha- 


rafters condemned, and baniſhed, unheard. The 
harbours, though ſufficiently fortified, and the 
ates of ſtrong 7owns, opened to pirates and ra- 


Vagers. The /oldiery and ſailors, belonging to a 


province under the protection of the. common- 


wealth, ſtarved to death. Whole fleets, to the 
great detriment of the province, ſuffered to periſb. 


The antient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman 
greatneſs, the fatues of heroes and princes, carried 
F; and the temples frripped of the images. The 
infamy of his Jezwdneſs has been ſuch, as decency for- 


Vids to deſcribe. Nor will I, by mentioning per- 
* = thoſe unfortunate 8 to freſs | 
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Pain, who have not been able to ſave their ahives 


and danghttrs from his impurity. And theſe his 
atrotivus crimes. have been committed in ſo public 


a manner, that there is b one, who has heard of 
| his name, but could reckon up his actions. | 


Having, by his iniquitous ſentences, filled the Pri- | 


ſons with the moſt induſtrious and deſerving of the 
people, he then proceeded” to order numbers of 
Roman citizens to be Prangied i in the gaols ; ſo that 
the exclamation, «T am a citizen of Rome; 

which has often, in the moſt diftant regions, and 
among the moſt barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no ſervice to them; but, on the contrary, 


DzPRECAs 
%% ñ́l 
Accus. | 


brought a Jpeedier, wane” more e e 


upon | them 1 

I a now, Perris 2. you have to Aber 
againſt this charge? Will you pretend to dim it? 
Will you pretend, that any thing falſe, that even 
any thing aggravated, is alleged againſt you? 
Had any prince, or any ſtate, committed the 
: fron outrage againſt the privilege of Roman citi- 


CHALL, 


REMoh'o © © 


„ ſhould we not think we had ſufficient - 


Pe for declaring immediate war againſt 


them? M bat puniſhment ought, then, to be in- 


flicted upon a Hrannical and wicked prætor, who 
dared, at no greater diſtance chat Sicily, within 
figbt of the Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate and innocent 
citizen, Publius Gavius Coſanus, only for his having 
offerted his privilege of citizenſhip, and declared 
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his intention of appealing to the juſtice of his coun. 
try againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had un ay con- 
fined him in priſon at Syracuſe, from whence he 
had juſt made his eſcape? The ynbappy man ar- 
reſted, as he was going to embark for his native 
country, is brought before the wicked prætor. 
Wich eyes darting fury, and a countenance diſ- 


torted with;cruelty, he orders the helpleſs vitiim of 


his rage to be ſtripped, and reds to be brought ; ac- 
cu/ing him, but without the leaſt ſhadow of evi- 
dence, or even of ſuſpicion, of having come to Si- 
It was in vain, that the unhappy 
man cried aut, I am a Roman citizen, I have 
* ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Pa- 
% normus, and will atteſt my innocence.” The 
blood-thirfty prætor, deaf to all he could urge in 


his own defence, ordered the infamous puniſhment to 


be inflited. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent Ro- 
Man citizen publicly mangled with ſcourging; whilſt 


the only words he uttered amidſt his ue ſufer- 


ings were, I I am a Roman citizen.” With 
theſe he hoped to defend himſelf from violence and 
infamy. But of 1o little ſervice was this privilege 


to him, that while he was thus aſſerting his citi- 


zenſhip, the order was given for his execution— 
for his execution upon the cro/s /— 

O liberty !—-O ſound once delightful to every 
Roman ear .O ſacred privilege of Roman citizen- 
ſhip !—once ſacred !—now trampled upon !—But 


_ what then! Is it come to this? Shall an inferior 


magiſtrate, 


* 
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magiſtrate, a governor, who holds his whole power 
of the Roman people, in a Roman province, within 
bt of Italy, bind, ſcourge," torture with fire and 
red hot plates of iron, and at the laſt put to the in- 
famous death of the croſs, a Roman citizen ? Shall 
neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor 
the tears of pitying ſpeftators, nor the majeſty of the Pty 
| Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the juſtice of 
his country, reſtrain the licentious and wanton. cru- 
 elty of a monſter, who, in confidence of his riches, „ 
ſtrikes at the root of liberty, not ſets ; mankind at 1483 
defanre? | eie 1 
1 — 5 with 8 my hopes, that your (” / 03 x jt 4 
wiſdom and juſtice, Fathers, will not, by ſuffer k 


ing the atrocious and unerampled inſolence of Cas ea, 


. 
. 


Verres to eſcape the due puniſbment, leave room £4 


to apprehend the danger of a total ſubverſion of {? 00 46 , 


2 1 
authority, and introduction of general anarchy and FN 
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Tanken. Denne of ſecret Wickedach, 


The ghoſt | of Hamlet kiog of Denmark, mur- - 
dered by his brother, in concert 2% his 
queen, appears to Hamlet his ſon. [Shakep. 
Hamer. 1 


Horatio 7.00 K, my Bid it We To 
Hamlet. Angels and Miniſters of 
47 grace defend vs !*— — 

Be 3 a ſpirit of Bhealib, or goblin ann; 

Bring with thee airs from Heav'n, or 08 from 
Bell, | | 


— 
£ 7 
. 7 : 

| Þ C 


| Be thy intents wicked c or. oe bee" 


Thou com'lt | in ſuch a queſtionable "ſhape, - TH, 
That I will ſpeak to = PI call thee Hamlet, 
King, 


Hamlet, ſtanding in converſation with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, is ſuppoſed to be turned from the place 'where the 
ghoſt appears, and js ſeen by Horatio. When Horatio gives 


the word, that the ghoſt appears, Hamlet turns haſtily round 


toward it in great conſternation, and expreſfes his fear in the 
firſt line, ** Angeli and minifters, &c.” Then, after a long 
pauſe, looking earneſtly at the ſpectre, he goes on,“ Be thou 
* a ſpirit,” &c. See Fear, p. 17. | 
f Queflionable, means inviting queſtion. The ghoſt ap- 
peared in 2 ſhape ſo intereſting to the young prince, viz. That 
of his father, that he could not help venturing to ſpeak to it, 


though with great reluCtanes frgm fear, 


King, Father, Royal Dane! O anſwer me, 
Why thy Bones, hears'd in canonized earth, 
Have $urft their cearments*?' why the ſeiltre, 

Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurm d. 

Hath op'd his pondrous and marble jaws, _ 

To caſt thee forth again? What may this mean, 

That thy dead corſe again in warlike ſtee! 

Revijits thus the glimpſes of the moon. 

Making night hideous ? | =D 

Say, why is this ? What would. t tho have Werk fn Qursr. 


EakN REST. 


tee? 74 
Ghoſt. I am thy father's ſpirit, to earth Horses. 
return s 4; 
Foul murder to di lo Liſ then, 0 Hamlet Pp νj)² 


*Tis given out, that ſleeping in my garden, Tr 
A ſerpent ſtung me. So the ear of Denmark. 10 nb 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, E. 


Groſsly abus d. But know, thou diser youth, ond | 


The ſerpent, that did fing thy father dead. 

Now wears his crown. Sleeping within an alcove, Court. of 
On my ſecurity thy uncle ſtole x Injoar. 

With; Juice of curſed hebenon diſtilbd, "1 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The ieprous poiſon, whoſe contagious nature 


R 4 „ 


* Cearments are the medicated ſwathings put about a dead 
body, to preſerve it longer from putrefaction; from cera, wax. 
The ſpeech of the ghoſt to be ſpoken without action, very 
ſlow and ſolemn, with little rariayion of voice, and in a hol- 
low r tone. | | 
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Holds ſuch an enmity with the /ife-of man, 
That with a ſudden vigour it doth curale 
The thin and wholeſome blood. So did it mine, 
And inſtantly a tetter bark'd about, 9 25 
Moſt lazar like, with vile and age crull, 


All my ſmooth body. 


Thus was I, feeping, by a brother's hind; 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dete 
Cut /, ev'n in the 3lofſom of my fins; 


No rec ning made, but ſent to my account, 
With all my imperfections on my head. 


If chou haſt nature in thee, btar it not. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for flthineſs, and beaftly inceſt, + 
But howſoever thou purſwſd redre/s, 
Taint not thy mind; nor let thy foul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught. Leave her to beav'n, 
And to thoſe #horns,' that in her boſom lodge, 
To goa and ſting her. Fure thee well at once. 


The g/ow-wornm ſhews the morning to 5 near; 


-.- His ineffectual fre begins to pale. 


Farewel. Remember me. 


kIRV. 
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The Athenians, ; Hy unſucceſsful i in \ the. wat 
againſt Philip of Macedon, aſſembled, i in great 
dejection, in order to conſult what meaſures 

| were to be taken to retrieve their ſeemingly 


deſperate affairs. Demoſthenes endeavours to 


encourage them, by ſhewing them, that there 


was nothing to fear from Philip, if they pro- 


ſecuted the war in a proper manner. ¶ Demaſt. 
Pnirir. Onar.] ] | 


ATHENIAN 81 


AD this aſſembly been called together on 
an wnuſual occaſion, I ſhould have waited 
to hear the opinions of others, before T had of- 
fered my own; and if what they propeſed had 
leemed to me judicious, 1 thould have been. flent ; 
if otherwiſe, I ſhould have given my reaſons for 
differing from thoſe, who had ſpoken Before me. 
But as the ſubject of our preſent deliberations has 
been often treated by. others, 1 hope 1. ſhall be 
excuſcd, though I riſe up firſt to offer my opi- 
nion. Had the ſchemes, formerly propoſed, been 
jucceſs 5ful, there had been 20. n for the pre- 
fent conſultation. | 
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Firſt, then, my countrymen, let me intreat 
you not to look upon the ſtate of our affairs as 
deſperate, though it be unpromiſing. For, as on 
one hand, to compare the preſent with times paſt, 
matters have indeed a very gloomy aſpelt; fo, on 
the other, if we extend our views to future times, 
I have good hopes, that the diftreſſes we are now 
under will prove of greater advantage to us, than 
If we had never fallen into them. If it be aſked, 
what probability there is of this; I anſwer, I hope 
it will appear, that it is our egregious mi/behaviour 
alone that has brought us into theſe diſadvanta- 


geous circumſtances. From whence follows the 
neceſſity of altering our conduct, and the pro- 


ſpect of be/tering our circumſtances by doing ſo. 
If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves of, and yet 
found our affairs in their preſent diſorderly condi- 


tion; we ſhould not have room left even for the 


bope of recovering ourſelves. But, my country- 
men, it is known to you, .partly by your own re- 
membrance, and partly by information from 
others, how gloriouſly the Lacedemonian war was 


ſuſtained, in which we engaged 1 in defence of our 


own rights, againſt an enemy powerful and formi- 
dable; in the whole conduit? of which war nothing 


happened unworthy the dignity of the Athenian 


fate; and this within theſe fer years paſt, My 


intention in recalling to your memory this part 


of our hiſtory is, To ſhew you, that you have no 
reaſon to fear any enemy, " Tour e be 


vieh 


L ESS O NS, 
wiſely planned, and vigorouſly executed; as, on the 
contrary, that if you do not exert your natural 
frength in a proper manner, you have nothing to 
look for but diſappointment and diftreſs ; and to 
ſuggeſt to you, that you ought to profit by this 
example of what has actually been done by good con- 
dus againſt the great power of the Lacedemo- 
nians, ſo as in the preſent war to aſert your Jabe- 
riority over the inſolence of Philip ; which it is evi- 
dent from experience may be effected, if you re- 


ſol ye to attend diligently to thoſe important objects, 


which you have of la Hamefully neglected. The 
enemy has indeed gair.. A conſiderable advantages, 
by treaty, as well as by conqueſt. For it is to be 
erpected, that princes and ſtates will court the alli- 
ance of thoſe, who, by their ' counſels and arms, 
ſeem likely ro procure for themſelves and their 
Confederates diſting guiſhed honours and advantages. 
But, my. countrymen, though you have of late 
been zoo ſupinely negligent of what concerned you 
ſo nearly; if you will even now reſolve to exert 
yourſelves unanimouſly, each according to his re- 


ſpective abilities and circumſtances ; the rich, by 


contributing /berally towards the expence of the 
war, and the reſt by preſenting themſelves to be 
enrolled, to make up the deficiencies of the army 
and navy; if, in mort, you will at laſt reſume your 

own charalier, and act like yourſelves, it is not yet 
_ $00. late, I with the help of Heaven, to recover 
0 -what you have loft, and to infiif? the juſt 
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vengeance on your inſolent enemy. Philip is but 
a mortal, He cannot, like a yod, ſecure to him- 


ſelf, beyond the Poſſibility of diſappointment, the 


acquiſitions be has made. There are thoſe, who 


date him; there are, who fear, and there are who 
envy him; and of theſe ſome, who ſeem moſt inſe- 
parably connetted with him. Theſe your imnafti- 
vity obliges, at preſent, to flifle their real ſenti- 
ments, which are in your favour. But whey will 


pou, my countrymen, when will you rouſe from 


Arr a- 
HENS. 
Rovs1NG. 


SHAME. 


REeyROvV. 
with 
ConTEMPFT, 


Rovsinc. 
SHAME, 


your indolence, and bethink yourſelves of what is to 
be done? When you are Syed to it by ſome fatal 
diſaſter? When irrefiinc neceiſi ity drives you ? 
What think ye of the diſgraces, which are already 


come upon you? Is not the paſt ſufficient to fi. 


mulate your aivity ? Or do ye wait for ſome- 


what yet to come, more fortible and urgent? How 


long will you amuſe yourſelves with enquiring of 
one another after news,” as you ramble idly about 
the greets? What news ſo ſrunge ever came to 
Athens, as, That a Macedonian ſhould ſubdue this 


Conrkurr. fate, and lord it over Greece? Again, you aſk one 


CurpinGg, 


another, bat, is Philip dend? No,“ it is 


anſwered, . but he is very ill. How fooliſb this 
exriofity ! What is it to you, whether Phi lip is ck, 
or well? Suppoſe he were dead. Your inafivity 
would ſoon raiſe up againft yourſelves another 


Philip in his tend. For it is not his ſtrength, that 


pas made him "what be it; but your indolence; ä 


4+ which "OT of lite, been ſuch, that you ſeem nei- 


ther 


ther in a condition to take any advantage of the 


enemy, nor to keep it, if it were Same by ot bers 


for you. 
But what I have bitherto obſerved to. your re- 


RECOL. 


_ proach, will be of uo ſervice toward retrieving the 


paſt miſcarriages, unleſs I proceed to offer a plan 


for railing the rb en of _—_— en * 


1. men. 


The orator then goes on to treat of ways and 
means. But that part of his ſpeech being leſs 
entertaining, and his demands of men, money, 


and ſhipping, being pitiful, compared with 


the immenſe funds, and ſtupendous arma- 
ments, we are accuſtomed to, I leave it out. 
Afterwards he ſhews Philip's inſolence, by 
producing his letters to the Eubceans ; _ 
then makes remarks on them. 


| The preſent diſgraceful ſtate of your Kalte, 
my countrymen, as it appears from the inſolent 


Rokr. 


ſtrain of the letters T have juſt read, may not, 


per haps, be a very pleaſing ſubject for your re- 


feftions. And if, by avoiding the mention of diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances, their exiſtence could be pre- 


Reive. 


vented or annihilated, there would be nothing to 


do, but to frame our ſpeeches ſo as to give the moſt 
pleaſure to the hearers, But, if the unſeaſon- 
able ſonootbneſs of a ſpeech tends to lull a people 


_ itoa a fatal feurig, how ſuameful is ſuch /e/f- 
5 deceit / 


APPRE- "© 


HENS, 


7 eng 
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deceit ! How contemptible the weakneſs of putting 
off the evil day, and through fear of being ſhocked 


at the light of what is d:/ordered in our affairs, to 
ſuffer the diſorder to increaſe to ſuch a degree, as 


will ſoon be irretrievable! Wiſdom, on the con- 
_ trary, directs, that the conductors of a war always 


anticipate the operations of the enemy, inſtead 
of waiting to ſee what ſteps he ſhall take.  Supe- 


riority of genius ſhews itſelf by taking the fart 


of others; as in marching. to. battle, it is the 
general who leads, and the common ſoldiers that fol- 
low. Whereas you, Athenians, though you be 
maſters of all that is neceſary for war, as ſhip 
ping, cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not the 


ſpirit to make the proper uſe of your advantages; 


RovsinG. 
SHAME. 


but ſuffer the enemy to date to you every motion 


you are to nate. If you hear, that Philip is in 
the Cherſoneſus; you order troops to be ſent i- 
ther. If at Pyle, forces are to be detached to 
ſecure that poſt. Wherever be makes an attack, 


there you ſtand upon your defence. You attend 


him in all his motions, as ſoldiers do their general. 


Cuipins.. 


 ConTemwyer. 


APPRE- 
HENS, 


But you never think of ſtriking out of your/elves 
any bold and efeZual ſcheme for bringing him 


to reaſon, by being before hand with him. A piti- 
ful manner of carrying on war at any time: but, 
in the critical circumſtances you are 20 in, 
utterly ruinous. However you might zrifle, ſo 
long as things were in a tolerable ſtate of ſafety, 


you will not, 1 hope, think of going on in the 


l | ſame 5 
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fame way, now that the very being of the Pate is 
come to be precarious. I would willingly flatter 


myſelf with the hope, that things being come to 
a crifis, the haſty ſtrides made by Philip toward 
the conqueſt of this commonwealth will prove 
Had he pro- 


the means of defeating his deft ign. 
ceeded deliberately and prudently, you ſeem ſo diſ- 
poſed to peace, that I do not imagine you would 
have troubled yourſelves about his taking a few 
towns and provinces, but would have given him 
leave, without moleſtation, to affront your Hand- 
ards and flags at his pleaſure. 


capital, perhaps you may at laſt be alarmed, if 
you be not /oft to all ſenſe of prudence, W or 
ſalety. 

O ame to the Athenian ae} We undertook 
this war againſt Philip, in order to obtain redreſs 


of grievances, and to force him to indemnify us-for 
And we have con- a 


the injuries he had done us. 
ducted it fo ſucceſsfully, that we ſhall by and by 
think ourſelves happy, if we eſcape being defeated - 
and ruined. For who can think that a prince, 
of his reſtleſs and ambitious temper, will not un- 
prove the opportunities and advantages which our 


But now, that 
you ſee him making rapid advances toward your 
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indolence and timidity preſent him? Will he give ReNo. 
over his deſigns againſt us, without being obliged Araru. 


to itt And ks will oblige him? ho will reſtrain 
his fury? Shall we wait for afſiftance from ſome 


unknown country? In the 1 name of all that is ſacred, Sor. 
And IxraEAr. 
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and all that is dear to us, let us make an attempt 
with what forces we can raiſe, if we ſhould not 
be able to raiſe as many as we would wifh, Let 
us do ſomewhat to curb this infolent tyrant of his 


purſuits, | Let us not trifle away the time in hear- 
ing the Meffectual wranglings of orators, while the 
enemy is ſtrengthening himſelf, and we are declining, 
and our allies growing more and more cold to 
our intereſt, and more apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences of continuing on our fide. 


LXVI. 


Villainous Sur MISIN OG. JEAL ouvs v. 
Iago artfully endeavours to excite Othello to 
jealouſy againſt his innocent wiſe Deſdemona, 
to be revenged on Othello for a ſuppoſed in- 
jury. [Shakeſp. OrREL. ] 


I D Michael Caſo 0, when you wood 
my lady, 
Know of your love ? 


Othello. He did from fr/t to 1 Wi aok 
thou aſe ? 
Tago. But for a Jalisfadtion of my bought ; 


No farther harm. 


Oth. hy of thy thought, Iago? 1 
Jago. I did not think he had been FAO 


1 ä 1 | Oth. 


LESSONS. _ 


Oth. O yes; and went between us very often. Dre. 


Jag. Indeed? SURMIS, 
Oth. Ay, indeed.  Diſeern' 5 thou avgh from Axxizrr. 
that? 1 ht | 
Is he not honeſt? DOE Td „ 
Iag. Honeſt, my Lord? S SURMI8, 
Oth. Honeſt, ay, honeſt! _ Anx, 
Tag. My Lord—for aught—for anght —1 SURMIS, 
know. 8 | 
Oth. Yhat doſt thou think of? og - {> A 
Iag. Think of, my Lordi | Suns, | 
Och. Think of, my Lord! Why 2 chou Aux. 
e.ꝗ cho me, 
As if there were ſome monſter i in thy ads Suse. 
Too hideous to be Heron. Thou doſt mean dome 
thing. 


I heard thee ſay but now, thou lied 2 not chat ; 8 
When Caſſo left my wife : What didit not lite? Quesr. 
And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, Suze. 

In my whole courſe of wooing, thou cryd'it, 9 In. 
ö 
And didſt contract and purſe thy brows together, 
As if thou then hadſt ut up in thy brain | 
Some horrible conceit. If thou doſt love me, Earn, 
Shew me thy thought. „ 
Tag. My Lord, you know I love you. : "Fam. 
Oth. I zh;»k thou doſt. 1 
And as I know thou'rt full of honeſty, . 
And weight thy words, before thou giv'ſt them 
breath, 
S Therefore 
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Therefore theſe flops of thine fright me the more: 


For ſuch things in a fal/? a;fioyal naue 
Are tricks of cuſtom; but in a man, that's juſt, 
They're diſtillations working from the Heart, 
Which paſſion cannot rule. Therefore I tell thee 
Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, - 
It thou but think * him ori, Das and mak f his 
ar 

A MM to 8 thought. 

Iago. I do Jeſeech you, . 


From one, that ſo imperfectiy conceits, | 
Tour wiſdom would not build yourſelf a trouble 


Out of my ſcattering and unſure obſervance, 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, _ 


To let you know my thoughts. 


Oth. dat doſt thou mean? | | 
Tag. Good name in man, or woman, dear ny 
Lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their fouls. 


Who. ſteals my purſe, ſteals Toes ; *tis aal 


not bing — 
"Twas mine tis bis—it hes been fave to thou 
«ſands: | 


But he who filches from me my head name, 
Nos me of that, which makes not him * 


richer, 
And makes me poor indeed, f 
Oth. Pl & thy thoughts; 


2 | ps Tag, | 


— 
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lag. You cannot, if wy, beart were in your Reevs. 0 
Band!. 
Beware, my Lord, beware, of jealouſy, "'Cavr; 
That ghaſtly green-ey'd mouſe: which doth make Hon xo. 
The meat it feeds on*, The injur d buſband's 
happy, ; 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his traitreſs : 
But, oh, what cruel minutes tells he oer, 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; ; ſuſpects, yet; frrongh loves. Axcv, 


Oth. O miſery! © I[Aſide.] 
Iag. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich 
enough: 
But wealth unbounded is as poor as winter, 
To him, who ever fears, he ſhall be poor. — PreTtexo, 
I doubt, this hath a little dd your ſpirits. SENT! | 
Oth. No. a jot; noi a jot. Farewel. ; PRETEND, 
If thou doſt more ee let me know more, IxDIrr. 
Exit. Iago.] 


why did I marry? This honeſt fellow doubtleſs, Jear. 

Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 

He knvews all qualities, with a learned ſpirit 

Of buman . Should 1 prove her faithleſs axcu. 
S ON Tho! 


lago. You cannot, &c.] That is, © I hardly know, 
% myſelf, what to think; and yet I cannot LT ſuſpecting 
« Caſſio. 

Aoth make the meat it feeds on.] That is, © Jealouſy 
i creates to itſelf, out of nothing, grounds of ſuſpicion.” 

He 4nowws all qualities, &c.] That is, © He knows the 
Fc ers of men and women, and is learned in | human | 
« nature. 
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THREA. Tho' that her charms were bodied with my heart; 
I'd rend it into twain, to throw her from ms. 


LXVII. 
_ ComPLainT. INTREATING 


The ſpeech of Adherbal, ſon of Micipſa, king of 

_ Numidia, complaining to the Roman ſenate, | 
and imploring aſſiſtance againſt the violence of 
Jugurtha, adopted, and left co-heir of the 
kingdom, by Micipſa, with himſelf and Hi- 
empſal, which laſt Jugurtha had procured to 

de murdered.  ['Sal. BETL. JucuRTHIN.] 


| | F A TH E CS... 
= cs T is known to you, that king Micipſe, my father, 
| ING, I on his death-bed, left in charge to Fugurtha, 
= hhais adopted ſon, conjunctly with my unfortunate 
W SO Brother Hiempſal, and myſelf, the children of his 
| own body, the adminiſtration of the kingdom of 
Numidia; directing us to conſider the ſenate = 
and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. He 
charged us to ule our be endeavours to be ſervice- 
able to the Roman commonwealth, in peace and 
war; aſſuring us, that your protection would 
prove, to us, a defence againſt all enemies, and 
Would be inſtead of armies, fortiſications, and 


treaſures, 
5 While 


2 ESS 0 N 8. 
While my brother and I were thinking of no⸗ 


thing, but how to regulate ourſelves according to 


the directions of our deceaſed father ;—Fugurtha, 
the moſt infamous of mankind 1—breaking- 
. through all ties of gratitude, and of common buma- 


nity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman 


commonwea(th, procured the murder of my unfor- 


tunate brother, and has driven me from my throne, 


and native country, though he knows I inherit, 


from my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father 


Micipſa, the friendſbip and alliance of the Romans. 
For a prince to be reduced, by villaimy, to my 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, | is calamity enough, but 

my misfortunes are heightened by the conſidera- 
tion, That I find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your 


aſiſtance, Fathers, for the ſervices done you by 


my anceſtors ; not for any I have been able to 


render you in my own perſon. Jugurtha has put 
tit out of my power to deſerve any thing at your 
hands, and has forced me to be burthenſome, be- 


fore 1 could be uſeful to you. And yet, if I had 


no plea, but my undeſerved miſery, who, from a 


powerful prince, the deſcendant of a race of illuſtri- 
ous monarchs," find myſelf, without any fault of 
my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and reduced to 
the neceſſity of begging foreign affiſtance againſt an 


enemy, who has ſeized my throne and kingdom; if 


my unequalled diſtreſſes were all I had to plead; it 


would become the greatneſs of the Roman com- Ixrx. 


. | manga, the arbitreſs of the _— to prateit 
| mm” a 
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the injured; and to check the triumph of darirg 


wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But, to pro- 
woke. your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions, which the ſe- 


22 nate and people of Rome gave to my anceſtors, 


and from whence my grandfather, and my father, 


under your umbrage, expelled Syphax, and the 


Carthaginians. Thus, Fathers, your kindneſs to 


our family is defeated, and e in injuring 


mo Kwok contempt on you. 

wretthed Prince | O cruel Ty" of fortune! : 
0 King Micipſa! Is this the conſequence of your 
generoftty ; that be, whom your goodneſs raifed to 
an equality with your own children, ſhould be the 
murderer of your childrey ! Myſt then, the royal 
houſe of N. umidia always be a ſcene of bavock 
and blood FX While Carthage remained, we ſuf. 
fered, as.was to be expeZee, all forts of berdſbips | 
from. their beſtile attacks; our enemy near; our 
only powerful. ally, the Roman commonwealth, at a 
diſtance; While we were ſo circumſtanced, we were 
Always in arms, and in aclion. When that ſcourge 


of Africa was uo more, we congratulated ourſelves 


on the proſ pet of eſtabliſoed peace. But inſtead of 
peace, 'behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched 
with.reyal:blood, and the only ſurviving ſon of its 


late ting flying from an adopted murderer, and ſeek- 


ing that gafety in fpreigu parts, which he cannot 


command in his own kingdom. | ITN 
* 5 6 Whither 
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MPpbitber O whither ſhall I? if 1 return to Au 
che royal palace of my. anceſtors, my father's Disra. 
throne is ſeized by the murderer of my brother. | 

M bat can I there exper, but that Jugurtha- ſhould DAD. 
haſten to imbrue in my blood, thoſe hands which | ern A 
are now reeking with my brother's? If I were Horror, 
to fly for refuge, or for aſſiſtance, to any other Disrz. 
court, from what prince can I hope for protection, 

if the Roman commonwealth gives me up From | 
my own family or friends, I have no expeBations. Grier, 2 
My royal father is no more. . He i$ beyond the 
reach of violence, and out of bearing of the com- 

| plaints. of his unhappy ſon. Were my brother 
alive, or mutual ſympathy would be ſome atle- 
viation. But be is hurried out of life in his early = 
| youth, by the very hand. which ſhould have been 
the /3ft to injure any of the royal family. of Nu- 
midia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered, all, Honpogy x 
whom he ſaſpected to be in my interęſt. Some 

| have been deſtroyed by the lingering torment of 

the croſs; others have been given a prey to wild 
beaſts, and their anguiſh made the port of Men 

more cruel than wild Peafl. If there be any yet 
alive, they are ſhut up in dungeons, there to o drag 

out a life more intolerablè than dead. 

Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of Rome, from SUBM, 
that height of power, to which you are raiſed, ON. Turk: 
the unexampled diftreſſes of a prince, who is, by the - 
cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an outcaft Sunn. 
from all mankind. Let not the crafty bene Cauvr. 
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of him, who returns murder for adoption, pre- 


judice your judgment. Do not liſten to the wretch 
who has butchered the ſon and relations of a king, 
who gave him power to fit on the ſame throne 
with his own ſons. I have been informed that 
he labours by his emiſſaries, to prevent your deter- 


mining any thing againſt bim in his a#/ence, pre- 


tending that I magnify my arfreſs, and might, for 


Hum, have ſtaid, in peace, in my own kingdom, 


But, if ever the time comes, when the due ven- 
geance, from above, ſhall overtake him, he will 


then diſſemble in the very ſame manner as I do, 
Then he, who now, hargencd in wickedneſs, fri- 


umpbs over thoſe whom his violence has laid low, 
will, in his turn, feel difireſs, and /uffer for his 
impious ingratitude to my father, and his Blood 


Ibirſty cruelty to my brother. 


O murdered, butchered brother ! O deare CG 


my heart—now gone for ever from my fight,— 


But why ſhould I lament his death? He is indeed 


. deprived of the Bleſſed light of heaven, of life, and 


kingdom, at once, by the very perſon who ought to 
have been the jir/# to hazard his own life in defence 
of any one of Micipſa's family: but, as things are, 


my brother is not ſo much deprived of theſe com. 


| forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endleſs train of miſeries which render 
life to me a burden. He lies full lou, gored with 
wounds, and fe/tering in his own b/ood. But he 


lies in Peace. He feels none of the miſeries which 


rend 


rend my ſoul with agony and diftrattion whilſt I 
am ſer uj a ſpeFacle to all mankind, of the uncer- 


 tainty of human affairs, So far from having it 


in my power to revenge his death, I am not maſter 
of the means of ſecuring my own life. So far 
from being in a condition to defend my kingdom 
from the Ga of the uſurper, I am obliged to 
apply for foreign protection for my own perſon. 
| Fathers | Senators of Rome, the arbiters of the 
world! To you | fly for refuge from the murderous 
fury of Fugurtha. By your affetion for your chil- 
dren, by your love for your country, by your own 
 virjues, by the majeſty of the Roman common- 
wealth, by all that is ſacred, and all that is dear 
to you; deliver a wretched prince from undeſerved, 
unprovoked injury; and ſave the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, which is your own property, from being 
the prey of violence, uſurpation, and cruelty. 
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LXVIII. 
| AccvsarTION.. Pray. | 


Pleading of Lyſias the orator in favour of certain 


orphans defrauded by an uncle, executor to 
the will of their father, ¶ Dion. Halicarn.] 


© VENERABLE JUDGES! 

F the cauſe, which now comes under your cog: 
niſance were not of extraordinary importance, 

1 ſhould never have given my conſent, that it 


2 


ſhould be lisigated before you. For it ſeems to 
me ſhameful, that near relations ſhould com- 


mence proſecutions againſt one another; and 1 
know, that in ſuch trials, not only the aggreſſors, 


but even thoſe, who reſent ĩnj aries too impatieniiy, 


muſt appear to you in a diſadvantageous light. 


But the plaintiffs, who have been defrauded of a 


very large ſum of money, and cruelly injured by 
one, who ought to have been the laſt to hurt 
them; have applied to me as a relation, to plead 


their cauſe, and procure them redreſs. And I 
thought I could not decently excuſe myſelf from 


undertaking the patronage of perſons in ſuch 
diftreſsful circumſtances, with whom I had ſuch _ 
cloſe connections. For the ſiſter of the plaintiffs, 


the niece of ae the defendant, is my wife. 


When 


LESSONS. 
When the plaintiffs intreated me, as they did 
xt to undertake the management of the ſuit, I 


adviſed them to refer the difference between them 
and their uncle the defendant, to private arbitra- 


tion; thinking it the intereſt of both parties to 
conceal, as much as poſſible, from the knowledge 
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 ApoL, 


Avers. 


- of the public, that there was any diſpute between 


them. But as Diogiton knew that it was eaſy to 


prove him guilty of detaining the property of the 


plaintiffs his nephews, he foreſaw that it would 
by no means anſwer his purpoſe, to ſubmit his 
cauſe to the deciſion of arbitrators. He has, 
therefore determined to proceed to the utmoſt 
extremity of injuſtice, at the hazard of the conſe- 
quences of a proſecution. 

I moſt humbly implere you, maperabile judges, 
to grant the plaintiffs redreſs, if I ſpew you, as I 
hope I ſhall in the moſt /atisfaltory manner, that 
the defendant, though ſo nearly related to the un- 
happy orphans, the plaintiffs, has treated them 


in ſuch a manner as would be ſhameful among 


abſolute ſtrangers. 

| I beg leave to lay before you, venerable 
judges, the ſubject of: the prom proſecution, as 
tollows. 

Diodotus and Digines were brothers, the chil- 
dren of the ſame father and the ſame mother. 


Upon their father's deceaſe, they divided be- 


tween them his moveables; but his real eſtate 
they enjoyed conjunFly. Diodotus growing rich, 
Diogiton 
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the death of her bu/bdand. He gets into his hands 


LESSONS. 
Diogiton offered him his only daughter in mar- 
riage”. By her Diodotus had #wo ſons and a 
daughter. Diodotus happening afterwards to be 
enrolled, in his turn, to go to the war under 


Thraſyllus, he called together his wife, his bro- 


_ #her's daughter, and his wife's brother, and his 


own brother, who was likewiſe his father-in-law, 


and both uncle and grandfather to his children. 


He thought he could not truſt the care of his 


children in properer hands than thoſe of his 


brother. He leaves in his cuſtody, his «will, 
with five talents of flver. He gives him an ac- 

count of ſeven talents, and forty mine beſides, 
which were out at intereſt, and a thouſand mine, 
which were due to him by a perſon in the Cher- 
ſoneſus. He had ordered in his will, that, in 
caſe of his death, one talent, and the houſehold 
furniture, ſhould be his wife's. He bequeathed, 


farther, to his daughter, one talent, and twenty 
mine, and thirty Cyzicenian ſtateres, and the 


reſt of his eftate equally between his ſons. Settling 

his affairs thus, and leaving a copy of his will, 
he ſets out along with the army. He dies at 
Epheſus. Diogiton conceals from his daughter 


the 


- —ꝗ—— tke ancients, marriage was allowed between 
perſons very nearly related, 

n See, for the value of talents, minæ, arachins] and ſta- 
teres, Grozov, DE Prev. VET, ET 


LESSONS. 

the will of his deceaſed brother, by pretending 
that it was neceſſary for him to ſpew it as a 
voucher, in order to his tranſacting ſome affairs 
for his brother during his abſence. At length, 

when he thought the deceaſe of his brother could 
not much longer be concealed, he formally declares 
it. The family goes into mourning. They ſtay 
one year at Piræeum, where their moveables were. 

In this time the produce of all that could be ſold 
of the efefs being ſpent, he ſends the children 
to toton, and gives his daughter, the widow 
of his brother Diodotus, to a ſecond huſband, and 


with her five thouſand drachme, of which the 


huſband returns him one thonſand as a preſent. 


When the eldeſt ſon came to man's eſtate, about 


eight years after the departure of Diodotus, Dio- 
giton calls the] children together; tells them, 


Pir y. 


NARRA- 
TION, 


that their father had left them twenty mine of Acous, 


ſilver, and thirty fateres. “ have laid out (ſays 
he) of my own money, for your maintenance and 
« education, a conſiderable ſum. Nor did 1 
© grudge it, while I was in flouriſhing circumſtan- 
* ces, and could afford it. But, by unforeſeen 


« and irremediable misfortunes, J am reduced to 


< an incapacity of continuing my kindneſs to you. 


PrRETENDe 
Conces 


« Therefore as you” (ſpeaking to the eldeſt 


ſon) © are now of an age to ift for yourſelf, I 


* would adviſe you to reſolve upon ſome employ- 


ment, by which you may gain a ſub/ftence.” 
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The poor fatherleſs children were thunderſruck 
upon hearing this barbarous ſpeech. They fled i in 


tears, to their mother, and, with her, came to re- 


queſt my protection. Finding themſelves ANripped 


of the ęſtate left them by their fat ber, and reduced 


by their Hard- bearted uncle and grandfatber, to ab- 


ſolute beggary, they intreated that I would not 
deſert them 100; but, for the ſake of their „ter, 


my wife, would undertake their defence. The 


mother begged that I would bring about a meet- 


ing of the relations, to reaſon the matter with her 


father, and ſaid, that though ſhe had never be- 


fore ſpoke in any large company, eſpecially of men, 
ſhe would endeavour to lay before them the di iſ- 
treſſes and injuries of her family. 

Diogiton, being, with 4 Keuliy, 2 75 to the 
meeting, the niother of the plaintiffs aſked him, 
how he could have the heart to uſe her ſons in 


- ſuch a manner. © Are you not, Sir,” (ſays ſhe) 


the uncle and the grandfather of the two father- 
« Jeſs youths ? Are they not the children of your 
« own brother, and of your own daughter? How 
e could they be more nearly related to you, unleſs 
e they were your own n And, though. you 
e deſpiſed all human authority, you ought to 
* reverence the gods, who are witneſſes of the truſt 
<« repoſed in you by the deceaſed father of the 
« unhappy Hou. 
She then enumerated the ſeveral ſums, the pro- 
pero of the * which had been received by 
Diogiton, 


L E88 O0 N $i. 


Diogiton, and charged him with them, producing 
authentic evidence for every particular. You 
« have driven” (ſays ſhe) © out of their own 
e houſe, the children of your own daughter, in 


« rags, unfurniſhed with the common decencies of 


« life. You have deprived them of the effects, 
ce and of the money left them by their father. 
« But you want to enrich the children you have 
had by my ftep-mother ; which, without doubt, 
you might laufuly and propert do, if it were 
« not at the expence, and to the utter ruin of 
_ « thoſe, whoſe fortunes were depoſited in your 
« bands, and whom, from affluence, you want to 


reduce to beggary; impiouſly deſpiſing the au- 


« thority of the gods,” injuring your own daugh- 

ter, and violating the ſacred will of the dead.“ 
The diſtreſſed mother having vented her grief 

in ſuch bitter complaints as theſe, we were all, by 
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ſympathy, ſo touched with her afflickions, and the 


cruelty of her injurious father, that, when we con- 
| ſidered, in our own minds, the hard uſage, which 
the young innocents had met with, when we 7e- 


membered the deceaſed Diodotus, and thought how Brauer, 
unworthy a guardian he had choſen for his children, 
there was not one of us who could refrain from pirr. 


tears. And J perſuade myſelf, venerable judges, 
that you will not be unaffefed with ſo calamitous a 
k caſe, when you come to conſider attentively the 


various aggravations of the defendant's proceedings. 


* nnn, in fo ſolemn a truſt, were it to 
Pals 
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| i | paſs unpuniſged, and, conſequently, to become 
1 . common, would deſtroy all confidence among man- 
| kind, ſo that nobody would know how, or to 
whom, he could commit the management of his 
affairs, in his abſence, or after his death. The 
defendant, at firſt, would have denied his having 
had any effects of his brother's left in his hands, 
And when he found he could not get off that way, 
he then produced an account of ſums, laid out, as 
he pretended, by him for the children, to ſuch a 
value, as is beyond all Lelief; no leſs than ſever 
Wonpzr. falents of filver, and ſeven thouſand drachme. © All 
Ibis, he ſaid, had been expended in eight years, in 
the clothing and maintenance of two boys and a 
= girl, And when he was preſſed to ſhew how their 
8 expences could amount to ſuch a ſum, he had the 
ü im pudence to charge five oboli a day for their table, 
il and for ſhoes, and dying their clothes, and for the 
| * Garber, he gave in no particular account, neither 
by the month nor by the year, but charged in one 
_ groſs ſum a talent of ſilver. For their father's monu- 
ment, he pretends to have been at the expence of 
five thouſand drachme, of which he charges one half 
to the account of the children. But it is manifeſt 
that it could not coſt 7wenty mine. His injuſtice 
| to the children appears /ufficiently in the following 
EDT. 1 article 
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o In thoſe ſimpler ages, the cloth, or ſtuff, of which the 
clothes of perſons even of high rank, were made, was com- 
monly manufactured, from the wool to the dying, at home. 
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article alone, if there were no other proof of it. 
He had occaſion to buy a lamb for the feaſt of 


Bacchus, which coſt, as he pretends, ten drachme ; 
and of theſe he charges _— to the a account of 
his wards. 

Had the defendant been a man of any . 
he would have bethought himſelf of lay ing out to 
advantage the fortune left in his hands by the de- 
ceaſed, for the Benefit of the fatherleſs children. 


Had he bought with it lands or bouſes, the chil- 


Aces. 


dren might have been maintained out of the yearly. 


rents, and the principal have been kept entire. But 


he does not ſeem to have once thought of 7 improving | 
their fortune; but, on the contrary, to have con- 


trived only how to Arip them. 


But the moſt atrocious (for a , nele action) of Naas 


all his proceedings, is what follows. When he 


TION, 


was made commander of the gallies, along with 
Alexis, the ſon of Ariſtodicus, and, according to 


his own account, had been, on occaſion of fitting 


out the fleet, and bimſeif, at the expence of forty- 


eight ming, out of his own private purſe, — he 
charges his infant-wards with half this ſum. 
Whereas the ſtate not only exempts minors from 
| public offices, but even grants them immunity, 
for one year, at leaſt, after they come of age. 
And when he had fitted our, for a voyage to the 


Adriatic, a ſhip of burden to the value of T ¹ 06 
talents, he told his daughter, the mother of his 
wards, that the adventure was at the aue, and 
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is ſomething 4% than three arachmæ a day. In 


LESSONS. 


for the benefit of his wards. But, when the re. 


turns were made, and he had doubled the ſum by 


the profits of the voyage, the gains were, he 
laid, all his own.—The fortune of his wards was 


to anſwer for the damages ;—but was not to be 


at all the better for the advantages! If, in this 
manner, one is to trade at the peri] and Joſs of 
others, and engroſs to himſelf the whole profits, 
it is not difficult to conceive how his partners may 
come to be undone, while he enriches himſelf. 
To lay before you all the particulars, which 
have come to our knowledge, of this complicated 


ſcene of wickedneſs, would but diſguſt and ſhock 


you. We have witneſſes here to prove what we 
have alleged againſt this cruel invader of the pro- 
perty of helpleſs innocents, his own near relations, 


eniruſted to his charge by his deceaſed brother. 


[The witneſſes examined. J 


- You have heard, venerable judges, the evidence 
given againſt the defendant. He himſelf otns the 
actual receipt of ſeven talents and forty minæ of the 


9 ; eſtate of the plaintiffs. To ſay nothing of what 


he may have, or rather certainly bas, gained by 
the uſe of this moncy; I will allow, what every 
reaſonable perſon will judge more than ſufficient 
for the maintenance of three children, with a gover- 
nor and a maid; a thouſand « drachmæ a year, which 


eight | 
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eight years, this amounts to eight thouſand drach- 
mæ. So that, upon balancing the account, there 
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AFFIR. 


remain due to the plaintiffs, of the ſeven talents | 


and forty mine, fix talents and twenty mine. For 
the defendant cannot pretend, that the eſtate of the 


plainriffs has ſuffered by fire, by water, or by any 


other injury, than what vg as done 1 if: ©475% 
[ The reſt is wanting i: 


LXIX. 
Senn 


The ſpeech at Satan, in his infernal palace of 
Pandemonium, in which he propoles to the 


conſideration of his angels, in what manner it 


would be proper to proceed, in conſequence of 
their defeat, and fall. [ Mit. Pax Ap. Lost. 


B. II. 


O RS and Dominions ] Deities of Heav'n ! 
For ſince no deep within her gulph can hold 
Celeſtial vigour, though oppreſt and fall un) 
I give not heav'n for loſt. From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues riſing will appear 
More glorious, and more dread, than from no fall, 
And truſt themſelves to fear no ſecond fate. 
Me though juſt right and the fix'd laws of Heav'n, 


2 e create your leader, next free choice, 
F.-Y TS With 


May. 
with 


DisTRESs. 


. CouRace,- 


aurno. 
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With what zeſides, in council or in fight, 

Hath been atchiev'd of merit; yet this /ofs 
Thus far, at leaſt, recover'd, hath much more 
Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full conſent. The happier ftate 


In Heav'n, which follows dignity, might draw 
Envy from each inferior; but who here 


Will envy whom the Bigbeſt place expoſes 
Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thund'rer's aim, 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
Of endleſs pain? ' With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heav'n, we now return 
To claim our juſt inberitance of old, 

Surer to proſper, than proſperity 

Could have afur'd us, and by when beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 2 
We now debate. Who can adviſe, may ſptak. 


* 


L ESS ON. 8. 


O'er Heav'n's high zow'rs to force re/; Nleſs way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
is We 4k 1 Againſt 


P The author repreſents Satan's hoſtility as treted againſt 
the Supreme Being. But this ſeems (wath all deference) to be 
incredible, For no created being can, without loſing all uſe 
of le imagine itſelf a match for Omnipotence. 

No, let us, &c. to, © But perhaps,” can hardly be over- 


ot. if the dignity of the ſpeaker be kept up in pronounc- 


ing the paſſage. At the words, © But perhaps, &c. the _ 
compoſes himſelf again. 


— — 
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Frtzaznii | DzsPERATION. 
| The ſpeech _ the fallen angel Moloch. exciting 2 
the infernal crew to renew the war ar againſt the 
Meſſiah *. . [[bid.] f 
17 Y ſentence is for open war. of wiles Courace, 
More rnexpert, I boaſt not. Then let thoſe Laus. 
Contrive, who need; unworthy of our might. | 
For while they ſit contriving, ſhall the reſt, _., CouRace. 
Millions, now under arms, who longing + wait 
The gnal to aſcend, it Iing'ring here . ConTEMPT. 
Heav'ns fugitives, and for their qwelling- place Raa BS. 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of ſhame, _ : 
The priſon of his tyranny, who reigns „ 
By our delay No—let us rather chooſe, Fikzes. 
Arm'd with hell. flames and fury, all at once  Covracr, 


. Recor, 
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Againſt our torturer. When to meet the noiſe 


Of his terrific engine, he ſhall hear 

Infernal thunder, and for lghtning ſee 
Black fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage 
Amongſt his angels; and his throne itſelf 
Mix'd with Tartarean ſulphur and ftrange fire, 
His own invented torments. But perhaps 


The way ſeems difficult, and fteep to ſcale 


With adverſe wing againſt a higher foe. — 
Let ſuch þe/bink them, if the ſleepy drench 


Okt chat forgeiful lake benumb nor ftill, | 


ComPLann- 
ING. 


That, in our proper motion, we aſcend 
Up to our native feat. Deſcent and fall 


To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late 
When our fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
| Inſulting, and purſu'd us "throdgh the deep ; 
Wich what compulſion, and laboriaus flight 


We ſurk thus low? —* Th' aſcent is eaſy then. | 


Th' event is fear d. —Should we again provoke 


Our enemy, ſome wor ſc way he may find 
To our 45 eftrufion ; if there be in hell 


Fear to be worſe deſtroy d. — What can be worſe 
Than to dwell Here, ariv'n out from bl, aſs, con- 
demi d | 

In this abborred deep to utter woe, | 
Where pain of unextinguiſhabie fire 
Muſt exerciſe us without Bope of end, 
The waſſals of his anger, when the ſeourge_ 
— and the tort 22872 hour 


Calls 
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Calls us to penance ?— More deſtroy'd than thus 
We mult be quite aboliſb d, and expire. 

What fear we then What doubt we to in- Fierce. 

cenſe 

His FRYE irez which, to the height enras 2 
Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential, happier fa. | | 
Than miſerable to have eternal being. CourrAix. 
Or if our ſubſtance be indeed divine, Cour, 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, 
On' this ie ide nothing. And by proof we l 
Our pow'r ſufficient to dj Nurb his Heav'n, . 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm ak 
Though inacceſſi ble, his fatal throne, i Wh 
Which, if r not © victory, is yet cee So a fe} Bun 

* The voice; inſtead of falling per the end of this line, 
as uſual, is to riſe; and in ſpeaking the word revenge, the 
ferceneſs of the ES 2275 as it were to be rege 
in one word, 1 . , 
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* 


The heck of the fallen angel Belial, in a anſive 


to che foregoing. . | bi. 


Should be much for « open war, 0 peers "Bs 
As wot-bebind in bate ; if what was urg us _ 


Main reaſon to perſuade immediate War, 


Ominous conjecture on the whole ſucteſs ;- 


Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſcem to ah”. 


« N 
* 54 
[4 


When he, who moſt excels in feats ot arms 


In what he counſels, and in what excels..- 


Miſruſtful, grounds bis caurage on hen, | 

And utter diſſolution, as the ſeope 

Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. : 

But what revenge ?—The 7ow'rs of Heav'n are 
fill'd OD 

With armed watch, that render all acceſs 

Impregnable. Olt on the bord'ring deep 

Encamp their legions; or with flight obſcure, 

Scout far and wide into the realms of night, 

Scorning ſurprize.—Or could we break our way 


By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould riſe 


With Blacke/t inſurre&ion to confound 


 Heav'n's pureſt light ; yet our great enemy, 
| 8 All 


' + - 
6 £ & ” 62. a * * 


All TTY would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted; and th' ethereal mold, 
Incapable of ſtain, would ſoon expel 
Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire ACN 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd; our final ar | Honron,. 
Is. flat deſpair. ' We mult” exaſperate wy 
Our conqueror to let looſe his 'boundleſs rage, 
And bat myſt end us; that muſt be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad cure For who would loſe, 
Tho? full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Theſe thoughts that wander through hs AE 
To periſh utterly; for ever loft 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 1 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion p But will ke, Ax. 
So wiſe, let looſe at oncł his utmoſt 16, eee 
Belike through impotence, or unawares, EY Fog 
To give his enemies their wiſh, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves - bs | 
To puniſh endleſs ?-=*Wherefore ceaſe we then,” cot? 2 
Say they, who counſel war; we are decreed, , AN, 
4 Reſerv'd and de eftined t to eternal woc. 
« Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more : 3 
Mbat can we ſuffer worſe?” * Is this then worſt, n 1 
Thus fitting, thus conſulting, thus in arms? | 8 
What, when we fied amain, purſi'd and ruck Ts en 
By Heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought | 
The deep to ſhelter us; this place then ſeem'd 
A refuge from thoſe onda or when we lay 
Cbaimd on the burning late? That ſure was worſe, _ 
Ma 12 the breaths that kindled theſe grim fires, Avvun- 

|  Awak'd, INT» | 


% # 
3 0 


2 
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Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames? Or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
Hoxrox. His red right band to plague us? What, if all 
Her fores. were opened; and this firmament 
Of bell ſhould ſpout her catarads of fire, 
Impendent horrors, threat'ning bideous fall 
One day upon our heads, while zwe, perhaps, | 
Def gning or exhorting glorious war, 6 
Caught in a fry tempeſt ſhall be hurl l,. 
Each on his rock trangix d, the ſport ha ys 
Of wrecking whirlwinds,, or for ever ſunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
Axcuisg. There to converſe with everlaſting groans, 
Unreſpited, unpitied, unrelieu d, Rp 
Arrs. Ages of bopeleſs end 2—T bis, would be noſe ? 
Diss das. War. therefore, open or conceal d, alike: . 


24 


* voice di iſuades. — Fa Os 
B 5 « Shall we then live, thus. vile! The. race of | 
wih 323 S\ 
Conraurr. Heav 1 


« Thus trampled, thus expelld, to > fer here. 
Dissvas. 4 Chains and theſe torments {”—Berter Oar than 
eld worſe,. 4 
Ano. By my advice. To ſuffer, as NI . N 
„„ frength 1 is equal; nor the /aw unjuſt, - 
That ſ ordains. This was at firſt reſolv i 
If we were <vi/e, againſt ſo great a foe 
| Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. 
Coxrzurr. I laugh, when thoſe, who at the ſpear are bold, | 
. And vent rous, if that Jai, them, rink and fear 
aan b | What 


LFS Os 
bat yet they know muſt follow; to endure 1 15 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, . 
The ſentence of their congu'ror. This is now 


Our doom; which if with courage we can bear, Encov. 


Our foe ſupreme, in time, may much remit 
His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remov'd d 
Mot mind us, not offending, ſatisfy'd 

With what is puniſb'd; whence theſe raging fres 
Will Aacken, if his breath tir not their . 
Our purer ¶ ſence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or enur'd, not feel, 
Or chang” d, at length, and to the place conſorm d 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 
Familiar, the fierce heat, and void of pain. 
This horror will grow mild, this darkneſs light... 
Beſides what bepe the never-ending flow. 
Of future days may bring; what chance, what change, 
Worth waiting. Since our preſent lot appears, 
For happy, diſmal; yet, for ill, not worſt, | 
: It we procure not to ourſelves more woe. 
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LXXII. 
Sunne, COMPLAINT. INTREATING, 


The ſpeech of "IG the gs to Nero, 
complaining of the envy of his enemies, and 
_ requeſting the emperor to reduce him back 
to his former narrow circumſtances, that he 
might no longer be an object of their. malig- 
nity, [The ſubſtance is. taken from Corn. 
N ANNAL. xiv. ] | 


TAY it pleaſe the pen Majeſty of Cefer 7 

favourably to accept the humble ſubmiſ- 
hs and grateful acknowledgments of the weak, 
_ though faithful guide of his youth*. 

It is now a great many years ſince I firſt had 
the honour of attending your imperial Majeſty 
as preceptor. And your bounty has rewarded my 
labours with ſuch affiuence, as has drawn upon me, 
what I had reaſon to expert, the envy of many of 

| | ole | 


Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors; and [the emperor 


ſeemed, during the firſt part of his reign, to have profited 


much by his inſtructions. The egregious follies, and enor- 


mous, unprovoked cruelties he afterwards committed, of 


which his ordering Seneca to put himſelf to death, is among 


dhe moſt flagrant, ſeem hardly otherwiſe accountable, than : 
| by 3 that he loſt the uſe of his reaſon. - 


LESSONS. 


thoſe perſons, who are always ready to preſcribe 
to their prince, where to beſtow, and where to witb- 
bold his favours. It is well known, that your ill 
ftrious ancęſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his deſerv- 


ing favourites, Agrippa and Mæcenas, honours 


-APOL. 


and emoluments ſuitable to the dignity of the bene- 


Fadlor, and to the ſervices 'of the receivers: Nor 


has his conduct been blamed. My employment about 
your imperial Majeſty has, indeed, been purely 


domeſtic : I have neither headed your armies, nor 
. offified at your councils, But you know, Sir, 
(though there are ſome, who do not ſeem to attend 


to it) that a prince may be ſerved in different 
ways, ſome more, others Jeſs conſpicuous, and that 
the latter may be to him as valuable as the former. 
But hat,” ſay my enemies, © ſhall a private 
2 perſon, of equeſtrian rank, and a provincial by 


PRIDE. 


REMON. 5 


„ hjrth, be advanced to an equality with the patri- 


5 . 6 cians ? Shall an upſtart, of no name, nor family, 
„ rank with zhoſe, who can by the tatues, which 
make the ornament of their palaces, reckon 


e backward a line of anceſtors, long enough to 


tire out the ſaſti :? Shall a philoſopher who has 
« written for others precepts of moderation, and 


e contempt of all that is external, himſelf live in af- 


N 5 10 * fluence and laxury: 4 Shall he N eftates, and 


— lay 


| t The Faſti, or Calendars, or, 75 you pleaſe, Almanacs, of 


be. 


the ancients, had, as our Almanacs, tables of kings, conſuls, | 


Court. 


FATIGUE. 


InTrEAT. 
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« lay out money at intereſt ? Shall he build + 

ec palaces, plant gardens, and adorn a country, at 
& his own expence, and for his own pleaſure ?” 

Cæſar has given royally, as became imperial 


 magnificence. Seneca has received what his prince 


beſtowed : nor did he ever aſt: he is only guilty 
of—not refuſing. Cæſar q rank places him above 
the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca is not, nor 
can be, high enough to deſpiſe the envious. As the 


_ overloaded ſoldier, or traveller, would be glad to 


be relieved of his burden, ſo I, in this laſt ftage of 


the journey of fe, now that I find myſelf unequal 


to the /ighteft cares, beg, that Cæſar would kindly 
eaſe me of the trouble of my unwieldy wealth. I 
beſeech him to reſtore to the imperial treaſury, 


from whence it came, what is to me ſuperfluous 
and cumbrous. The time and the attention, which 
I am now obliged to beſtow upon my villa and 


my gardens, I ſhall be glad to apply to the regu- 
lation of my mind. Cæſar is in the flower of life. 
Long may he be equal to the toils of government. 
His goodneſs will grant to his worn- out ſervant, 
leave to retire. It will not be derogatory from 
Ceſar”s greatneſs to have it ſaid, that he beſtowed 
favours on ſome, who, ſo far from being intoxicated 


with them, ſhewed — that they could be happy, 
when (at their own requeſt) diveſted of them, 


LXXIII. 
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LXXIII. 
In. 


lago goes on to inflame Othello? s jealouſy (ſe 
p. 256.) againſt his innocent wife. Othello 
is by him worked up to rage.  [Shakeſp. 
OTrEL.] 


lago, [ Alone. JT» Will in Caſh 0's lodging drop this Porte 
| handkerchief, © 


That 1 may ind it; then perſuade the Moor, 

His wife did give it. —Trifles light as air, h 

Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong; x4 

As proofs from holy writ. This will work miſchief. Maitciovs. 

Dangerous conceits are in their nature poiſons, Jr. 

Which at the jrft are ſcarce found to 4 We: 

But with a little aon on the blood, Ne 

_ like che mines of n 
6h [Othello appears. ] 

"Tis as I j... ET 

Look San he comes ! Not all the drowſy potions, _ 

That &er calm'd raging anguiſh to repoſe, > 

Shall medicine thee to that bleſſed ſleep, 

Which thou o d the paſt night. 


Enter Othello. Does not fee Iago. 


Oth. Ha! Falſe tome! NT 


———— > ee 


SOOTHING. 


| Racx. 
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REGRET 
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THREAT=- 
ENING. 


PRET END. 


SURPRISE 


with 


VEXATION. 


* PR RT. 
Reyes. of 
InGRAT. 
+ PRET. 
SELF-AC- 


CUSATION, 


[| AsToON. 
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Iago. How now, noble general! ? No more of 
that. | 


Oth. Avaunt ! Be gone! Thou'ſt ſet me on 
the rack. 


Better, unknowing, to be much abus'd, 


Than bur to doubt the leaſt. 


lago. How, my Lord? 

Oth. hat ſenſe had I of her unfuchflac? 
I thought not of it; felt no injury; 5 
I ſept untroubled; I wak'd free and cheerful. 
O now, farewell for ever, bleſſed peace © 
Of mind! Farewell the tranquil breaſt, 
The plumed troops, the thunders of the war, 


The fre of valour, and the pride of triumph. 


Othello is a wicked woman's mock'ry. 
Lago. Is't poſſible, my Lord, qu ſhould be 
1 


Oth. Villain! Be fare thou prove wy love a 


i  traitreſs, [Carching him by the throat.] 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, . | 
Twere better for thee to have been born a 4g, A 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 

Iago. Is it come to bi! Good heav'n defend 


WW 70 
* Are you a man? ee you a nk or ſenſe? 
Te done. Take my office——+Iretched fool, © 


That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice! 


O monſtrous e ! bans times are we e /all' 
upon? 


LON 


LESS M.. 


| To be lire and honeſt, is not ſafe. 5 Revs. of 
I thask you for this profit, and henceforth ene. | 
PU love no friend; fince love breeds ſuch offence. —_ 
| [Going.] - i 
Orz. Nay ſtay thou ſhould'ft be honeſt. 3 1 
lag. I ſhould be wiſe; for Boneſty's a "_ Pair 
. That loſes what it works for. Ap ſenſe of 


Ixjuxr. 


Oth. In my anguiſh _ | 
I think my wife is honeſt, and think ſhe is not, Aror. 
I think that Shu art juſt, and that thou art not. PzrTurBs . 
I'll have ſome proof. * * Her name, that was as. * Recs, 
As Dian's viſage*, is now begrim'd and lack, Fury. 

As mine own face. If there be cords or knives, 

Poiſen, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, _ 
PII not endure it. Would 1 were but ſatisfy'd. 

lag. I ſee, Sir, your are eaten up with paſſion. pazr. 


I do repent me that I ever ftarted it. Cont... 
Oth. Give me a living reaſon ſhe's d. Mega. Aus. © | 
lag. I do not like the office : Fein Par. | 
But fince I'm enter d in this cauſe ſo far, Rare 
Urg'd on by fooliſh honeſty of friendſbip, | l 
I muſt go on, or bear the name of ſlanderer. NixRA. 
%) in the ſame room with Caſſio lately, TION. 


And being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not ſleep. Tete is a kind of men, | 
U 


ExPL:, 


So 


Her name,” that is, her character, or reputation. 
2 Dian's viſage. Diana is repreſented in the heathen 1 
mythology, as a goddeſs of extraordinary purit7. — 


ann 
So boeſe of ſcul, that, in their ſleep, will multer 
All their affairs. One of this kind is Cafſio. 


Love. In ſleep I heard him ſay, © Sweet Deſdemona ! 
Caur. «Let us be wary; let us hide our loves. 
VExAT. & O curſed fate, that gave thee to the Moor,” 
Race. Oth. O monſtrous! I will zear her limb from 
| limb. 
Soorn. Iag. Nay; but be aches: This may be nothing 
yet. 


Queer. bdbe may be honeſt ſtill. But tell tne this, © 


. » Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief 
Spotted with ſrauberries, in your wife's hand? 


Arn. Oth. I gave her ſuch a one. Twas my frft 
TS 
Accus, Iag. That I knew not. But ſuch a handkerchief 
(I'm fare, it was the ſame) did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. | 
Des rei- Oth. O that the Aa ve had Noeniy thouſand 
n lives ! 


Gl is too poor too weak for my revenge. 
25 Jag. Yet be patient, Sir. 
Bovuxy, Oth. O Blood, blood, blood! 
FurY. Hot, recking blood ſhall waſh the poi nous ftain, 
Which fouls mine honour. From ibis hour, my 
thoughts + 
Shall z&er look back, nor ebb to m love, 
Horror Till a capacious, and wide revenge, 
Equal to their groſs guilt, ſwallows them up. 
| Come, go with me apart. I will withdraw, - 
Prorrixo. To furniſh me with ſome ſwift means of death 
: | 6 
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F or t the fair /orc'reſs, and her {ſmooth adulterer, — 
From hence thou'rt my lieutenant. 
lag. As you will, Sir. 
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CRarr. FooLisH FEAR. VEXATION. 


Maſcarille, a crafty: ſervant in the intereſt of - 
Leander, his maſter's ſon, contrives to ſend 


his old maſter into the country, and, in the 
mean time, perſuades his friend Anſelm, that 


he is dead, ſuddenly; and, on that pretext, 


| borrows of him a ſum of money for Leander. 
{ See Moliere, L'*Erougpr.] 


And. 7/4 H AT, my good friend Pandalab dead! 
Maſc. I don't ance the news ſure 
pPriſes you. 
Anſ. To die fo very ſuddenh ! 
Maſc. It is a very hurrying way of doing 
things, to be ſure. But who can make 88 
you know, if they will die? 
Anſ. But how does your young maſter take ie? 
Maſc. Take it! why worſe than he would 
a kicking, He welters on the ground like a 
wounded adder, and ſays he will abſolutely go 
into the ſame grave with his dear papa. If it 


SuRPR, 
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were not that they who take on ſo violently do 


not, for the moſt part, hold it long, I ſhould 
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expect him to go quite compompous about it.— 
But - a- you muſt know, Sir, that we are all 


in a packer at our houſe, The old gentleman 


muſt be Buried, you know, and that requires 
ſome of the ready. And my young maſter, if he 
were in his beſt wits, knows no more than a 
broomſtick, where to find a penny of money. For 
you know, the old one, reſt his ſoul, kept all that 


Tame as ſnug as if he had thought the day-light 


would melt it. Now, Sir, you would do us a 
great kindneſs if you will be ſo good as to help 
us with a fcore or two of as" till we can turn 
ourſelves round a little. 

Anſ. Hum [Aſide.] He will 3 a good 
e, And will not grudge to pay handſome 
intereſt. [To Maſc.) I will come to him imme- 
diately, and bring the money with me; and try to 
comfort him a little. [He goes. Gives the money. 
Is deceived by an artificial corpſe laid out on the 
bed. Returns full of anxiety. ]J—-Lawk-a-day ! 
what a ſad thing this is. He was but Aixty- eig bt, 
or fixty-nine; about the ſame age with myſelf. 
It frightens me to think of it. Suppoſe I ſhould 
die ſuddenly too. I believe I had better think 
of repenting,: and making my peace. It is true, 
he was a little a/tbmatic, and, thank God, 10 
body has better lungs— hem hem hem than 
myſelf. Well, but J muſt go, and ſend neigh- 


bour Cloat um the undertałer, as I promiſed. 
L Going. He meets the ee dead man, 
| Es | | who 
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who had been ſtopped on his way to his coun- 
try-hauſe, by perſons, who informed him of 

the falſchood of the reports which had oc a- 
ſioned his ſetting out.] Ab! mercy on my ſoul !] Sup. 


What is hat! My old friend's s ghoſt !. They nals | - 1 


ſay, none but wicked folks walk. I wiſh I were. 
at the Bottom of a coal-pit ! Law! How pale, and 
how long his face is grown ſince his death. He 


never was handſome. And death has improved a 


him very much the wrong way. Pray, do not Ixrx. 
come near me. I wiſhed you very well when 


you was alive, But I could never abide à dead nant” 


man cheek by jo with me. Reſt your foul l 


Reſt your _ I 2 8 Fes n in ** Tazu. 
name of 


r What the anne the matter, old Wonvan. 
friend! Are you gone out of your wits? I came 
to aſk your advice; but. Yor. 1 
Anſ. Tell me, then, pray, withdut coming a Ix TX. 
ftep nearer, what you would have me do for the 


repoſe of your ſoul. Ab, ab, eb, eb, mercy on us! 1 


no nearer, pray! If it be only to take your leave Tx RN. 
of me that you are come hack, I could have ex- 
cuſed you the ceremony with all my heart, [Pane 
dolph comes nearer, to convince Anſelm, that 
he is not dead. He draws back as the other 
advances.] Or if you—mercy. on us—no nearer 
pray, —or if you have wronged any body, as 
vou always /oved money a little, I give you the 


word of a frighted chriſtian, I will Pray as long Paoret.. 


3 | as 
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as you pleaſe, for the deliverance and repoſe of your 
departed foul, My good, wortby, noble friend, do, 


pray diſappear, as euer you would wiſh your old 
friend Anſelm to came to his ſenſes again. | 


Pand. [laughing.] If I were not moſt con- 


foundedly out of humour, I could be' diverted to a 


Hitch, But prithee now, old friend, what is in 


the wind; that you will have me to be dead? 
This is ſome contrivance of that rogue Maſcarille; 


I gueſs by what & have aſt N out of his 
5 tricks. 1452 


Anſ. Ah; you are ed, too PR Did not 
I ſee. 185 corpfe _ out 9 7 yur own bed, 


Pand. What the A 1 am 204 and know 
nothing of it! But 8 t you fee 1 that” I am not 


Anſ. You are clothe high a 8 of air, 
which 'refembles your oy perſon, woe you was 
alive only you'll exonſe me- 
pluiner. But, pray, now, don't aſſume a figure 


more frigbiful. 1 am within a hair's breath of 


tofeng my ſenſes already; and if you ſhould turn 


yourſelf into a giant, with ſorucer-eyes, or a black 


horſe without a head, or any of the ugly ſhapes — 
J aſk pardon—you' apparitions ſometimes put 
on, I am ſure 1 ſhould go clean o one fide at the 


firſt glimpſe of you. Pray, then, in the name of 


the Zlefjed 19 5 and all the ſaints, male and 


* be ſo good as to o ane quietly, and leave 
your 


a good dea! 
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your poor frightened old friend wit enough to 


keep him out of a madbouſe. 

Pand. This is undoubtedly that rogue Af 
carille s manufacture. He has, for ſome gracious 
purpoſe, contrived to ſend me to the country on a 
fooP's errand, and I ſuppoſe, in my abſence, he has, 
to anſwer ſome other pious end, perſuadel you 
that I am dead. Come, give me thy Band and 
thou wilt be convinced 1 am not dead more than 
mhyſeif. 

Anſ. [drawing back.] bat was it Cw laid 
out upon the bed then? 

Pand. How ſhould 7 ee 7 ir was not eZ 
however, 

Anſ. If I were ſure you are not dead, I ſhould 
not be afraid to touch you: but the Hand of 4 
dead man muſt be fo c—0—0—14! 
Pand. Prithee now, give over. I tell you, it is 
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nothing but Maſcarille's invention. 14. ſeizes 


Anſelm's hand, who ſcreams out.] . 

Anſ. Ab] Saint Anthony preſerve me |-— Ab 
—=aþ—eh-—eb—Why—why——after all, your 
hand is not ſo co—o—o—14d, neither. Of the two, 
it is rather warmer than my own. Can it * 

h though, that you are not dead ? 

Pand. Not J. 

Anſ. I begin to ally it a little 4 But 
ſtill my mind miſgives me plaguily about the corpſe 
I ſaw laid out upon your bed. If I could bur find 

out what that was— 
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Pand, Pfhaw, prithee, what ſignifies it what it 
was? as long as you ſee plainly i am not dead. 
Anſ. Why yes, as you ſay, that is the point. 
But yet the corpſe upon the bed haunts me. But 
—| pauſes} I'Ii be bang'd if it be not as you ſay. 
Maicarille is a rogue. But, if you be not dead, 1 


am in tuo ſweet ſcrapes. One is, the danger of 


being dubbed Malcarille's fool. The other of 


loſing fifty pieces, 1 furniſhed him for oor inter- 
ment. 


Pand. O, you have lent him money, ave 


you? Then the ſecret is out. 


Anſ. Yes; but you know, it was upon the 
credit of your eſtate, and for your own perſonal 
benefit. For, if you had been dead, you muſt 


have been buried, you know, And Maſcarille 


told me, your ſon could come at 10 ready caſh, 


you know. So that I hope you wil lee me © paid, | 


you know. 

Pand. PII be hang'd if I do. 1 have enough ta 
pay on that ſcore, otherwiſe. 

Anſ. I'll pluck off every fingle grey Ek that is 
upon my old fooliſh bead. M hat] to have no 
mare wit at this time of life! —I expect nothing 
elſe than that they ſhould make a farce in praiſe 


of my wiſdom, and a me, till the gon be fick of 


me. [ Exeunt different ways. ] 
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. "Ia ſpeech of Galgacus the general of the Cale- 
donut ?, in which he exhorts the army he had 
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aſſembled, in order to expel the Romans, to 


fight valiantly againſt their foes under Jul. 
Agricola. _ | Corn. Tacit. Vit. AcRic.] _ 


CounTRYMEN, and FELLOW SOLDIERS! 


HEN Il conſider the cauſe, for which we 
have drawn our ſwords, and the neceſſity 
of ſtriking an effectual blow before we fſheathe 
them again, I feel joyful hopes ariſing to my mind, 
that his day an opening ſhall be made for the 
reftoration of Britiſh liberty, and for ſhaking off 
the infamous yoke of Roman flavery. Caledonia 


is yet free. The all-graſping power of Rome has 


not yet been able to ſeize our liberty. But it is 
only to be preſerved by valour. By flight it 
cannot: for the fea confines us; and that the 
more effeFually, as being poſſeſſed by the fleets 
of the enemy. As it is by arms that the brave 


Coux. 


VexAT. 
Cour. 


Warn. 


acquire immortal fame, ſo it is by arms that the 


ſerdid 


7 The Caledonii were, according to Ptolemy, the inhabi- 


tants of the interior parts of what before the union was called 
Scotland, now North-Britain. 
1 
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ſordid muſt defend their lives and properties, or boſe 
them. You are the very men, my friends, who 
have hitherto ſet bounds to the unmeaſurable 
ambition of the Romans. In conſequence of your 


- inhabiting the more inacceſſible parts of the iſland, 


to which the ſhores of thoſe countries on the 
continent, which are enſlaved by the Romans, 
are inviſible, you have hitherto been free from the 
common diſgrace, and the common ſufferings. 
You lie almoſt out of the reach of fame itſelf. 
But you muſt not expełt to enjoy this untroubled 
ſecurity any longer, unleſs you beſtir yourſelves ſo 
effefually, as to put it out of the poxper of the enemy 
to ſearch out your retreats, and diſturb your repoſe. 
Ir you do not, curiofity alone will let them a prying, 
and they will conclude that there is ſomewhat 
worth the labour of conguering in the interior parts 
of the land, merely becauſe they have never ſeen 
them. What is diele noten is often coveted, becauſe 
io little known, And you are not to expect that 
you ſhould eſcape the ravage of the general plun- 
derers of mankind, by any ſentiment or moderation 
in them. When the countries, which are more ac- 
cefſible, come to be ſubdued, they will then force 
their way into thoſe which are harder to come 
at. And if they ſhould conquer the dry land 
over the whole world, they will then think of 
carrying their arms beyond the ocean, to ſee 
whether there be not certain unknown regions, 


which they may attack, and reduce under ſub- 
2 
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_ jefion to the Roman empire. For we ſee, that if 


a country is thought to be powerful in arms, the 
Romans attack it, becauſe the ' conqueſt will be 
glorious ; if inconfiderable in the military art, be- 
cauſe the victory will be eaſy; if rich, they are 
drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if poor, 


by the deſire of fame. The eaſt and the weſt, the 


ſouth and the north, the face of the whole earth, is 


the ſcene of their military achievements ; the world 
is too little for their ambition, and their avarice. 


They are the only nation ever known to be equally 


deſirous of conquering a poor kingdom as a rich 
one. Their ſupreme joy ſeems to be ravaging, 
fighting, and ſhedding of blood; and when they 
have »npeopled a region, ſo that there are none left 
alive able to bear arms, they lay, they have N 
peace to that country. 

Nature itſelf has peculiarly ane to all men, 
their wives, and their children. But it is known 


to you, my countrymen, that the conquered 


youth are daily draughted off to ſupply the defici- 
encies in the Roman army. The wives, the ſiſters, 


HorRoR, 


TexD. 
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and the daughters of the conquered are either ex- 


poſed to the violence, or at leaſt corrupted by the 
arts of theſe cruel ſpoilers. The fruits of our in- 
duſtry are plundered; to make up the tributes im- 


| poſed on us by oppreſſive avarice. Britons ſow 


their fields; and the greedy Romans reap them. 
Our very bodies are worn out in carrying on their 
military works and our foils are rewarded by 

them 
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them with abuſe and ftripes. Thoſe, who are 
born to ſlavery, are bought and maintained by their 


maſter. But this unhappy country pays for being 
enſlaved, and feeds thoſe who enſlave it. And our 


portion of diſgrace is the bittereſt, as the inhabi- 


tants of this iſland are the laſt, who have fallen 
under the galling yote. Our native bent againſt 
tyranny, is the offence, which moſt /en/ibly irritates 
thoſe lordiy uſurpers. Our diſtance from the ſeat 
of government, and our natural defence by the 
ſurrounding ocean, render us obnoxious to their 
ſuſpicions : for, they know that Britons are Born 
with an inſtinctive love of liberty; and they con- 
clude that we muſt be naturally led to think of 
taking the advantage of our detached i tuation, to 
diſenzoge ourlelves, one time or other, from their 
oppreſſion. 


Thus, my countrymen, and Sellow-ſoldiers, 


fuſpeeied and bated, . as we ever muſt be by the 


Romans, there is no proſpect of our enjoying even 
a tolerable ſtate: of bondage under them. Let 
us then, in the name of all that is ſacred, and in 


defence of all that is dear to us, reſolve to exert 


ourſelves, if not for glory, at leaſt for ſafety; if 
not in vindication of Britiſh honour, at leaſt in 
defence uf our lives. How near were the Bri- 
gantines to ſoaking off the yoke—led on too by a 

woman? 


*The Brigantines, according to ptolemy, inhabited what 
is now called Yorkſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, &c. 
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woman? They burnt a Roman ſettlement : they 


attacked the dreaded Roman legions in their camp. 

Had not their partial ſucreſs drawn them into a 
fatal ſecurity, the buſineſs was done. And ſhall not 
we, of the Caledonian region, whoſe territories are 
yet free, and whole ftrength entire, ſhall we not, 
my fellow-ſoldiers, attempt ſomewhat, which may 
- ſhew theſe foreign ravagers, that they have more 


lo do than they think of, before __ be maſters of 


the whole ifland ? 
But, after all, who are theſe mighty Romans? 
Are they gods, or mortal men, like ourſelves? Do 


we not ſee, that they fall into the ſame errors, and 


weakneſſes, as others? Does not peace effeminate 

them? Does not abundance debauch them? Does 
not wantonneſs enervate them? Do they not even 
go to exceſs in, the moſt unmanly vices? And can 
you imagine that they, who are remarkable for 


their vices, are likewiſe remarkable for their va- 


leur? What, then, do we dread? — Shall I fell 
you the very 7r4:b, my fellow foldiers ? It is by 
means of our inteſtine diviſions, that the Romans 
have gained ſo great advantages over us. They 
turn the miſmanagements of their enemies to their 
own praiſe. They boaſt of what they bave done, 


and ſay nothing of what we might have done, had 


we been ſo viſe as to unite againſt them. 
M] bat is this formidable Roman army ? Is it not 
Laer of a mixture of people from different 


countries; ſome more, ſome leſs, diſpoſed to military 
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eg. 
achievements » ſome more, ſoine leſs, capable of 
bearing fatigue and hardſhip? They keep together, | 
while they are ſucceſsful. - Attack them with 


vigour: diſtreſs them: you will ſee them more 
diſunited among themſelves than te are now. Can 


any one imagine, that Gauls, Germans, and,— 


with ſhame I muſt add, Britons, who baſely lend, 


for a time, their limbs, and their lives, to build 


up a foreign tyranny; can one imagine, that theſe 
will not be longer enemies than ſaves? or that 
ſuch an army is held together by ſentiments of 
fidelity or affettion? No : the only body of union 
among them is fear. And, whenever terror ceaſes 
to work upon the minds of that mixed multitude, 
they, who now fear, will then hate their tyrannical 
maſters. On our fide there is every Poſſible mncite- 


ment to valour. The Roman courage is not, as 


ours, inflamed by the thought of wives and ebil- 
aren in danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The Romans have no parents, as we have, 
to reproach them, if they ſhould deſert their in- 
firm old age. They have us country here to fight 
for. They are a motley collection of foreigners, in 
a land wholly antnown to them, cut off from their 
native country, hemmed in by the ſurrounding ocean, 
and given, I hope, a prey into our hands, with- 
out all poſſibility of eſcape. Let not the ſound 
of the Roman name affright your ears. Nor let 
the glare of gold or fifver, upon their armour 


dazzle your eyes, It is not by geld, or ſilver, 


7 that 
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that men are either wounded or defended; though 
they are rendered a richer prey to the conquerors. 
Let us boldly attack this diſunited rabble. We 
ſhall find among themſelves a reinforcement to our 
army. The degenerate Britons, who are incorpo- 
rated into their forces, will, through ſhame of their 
country's cauſe deſerted by them, quickly leavs 


Cour. 


the Romans, and come over to us. The Gauls, 


remembering their former liberty, and that it was 


the Romans who deprived them of it, will for ſake 


their tyrants, and join the aſſertors of freedom. 


The Germans who remain in their army, will fal. 


loro the example of their countrymen, the Uſippit, 


| who ſo lately deſerted. And what will there be 
then to fear? A few half-garriſoned forts ; a few 
municipal towns inhabited by warn aut old men, 
diſcord univerſally prevailing, occaſioned by Hrau- 


ConT, 


uy in thoſe who command, and obſtinacy in thoſe 


who ſhould obey. On our ſide, an army united in 
the cauſe of their country, their wives, their chil- 


dren, their aged parents, their liberties, their lives. 
At the bead of this army—I hope I not offend 


againſt modeſty in ſaying, there is a General ready 


to exert all his abilities, ſuch as they are, and to 

hazard his Ve in leading g you to victory, and to 
freedom. 

I conclude, my countrymen, and fellow-ſol- 


diers, with putting you in mind, that on your 


bebaviour this day depends your future enjoy- 
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ment of Peace and liberiy, or your ſuljection to a 
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tyrannical enemy, with all its grievous conſequences. 
When, therefore, you come to engage —think of 
your n think of your poſterity. | 


r 
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— [See Moliere's MaRRIAGE Force 0 


Longhead folus, with an open letter in his hand. | 


I WAS wrong to proceed ſo 271 in this matter 


ſo haſtily. To fix the very day, and then fail. 
Her father will proſecute me, to be ſure, and will 
recover heavy damages too, as he threatens me. 
But then, what could I do ? Could I marry with 
the proſpe# I had before me? To tell me, ſhe 
married to get free, from reſtraint, and that ſhe 
expected I ſhould make no enquiry into her con- 
duct more than ſhe would into mine] If ſhe ſpeaks 


ſo freely before marriage, how will ſhe a# after? 


No, no, I'll and his proſecution. | Better be a 
beggar than a cuckold. But hold. Perhaps I 
am more afraid than hurt. She might mean 
only innocent freedom. She is a charming girl. 
But I am ?hirty years older than ſbe is. —I would 
wiſh to marry her; but I ſhould not like what I 
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hall I rate? I'Il be Bang d, if I know what to do. 
On one hand, beauty inviting; on the other, cuc- 
 koldem as ugly as the dJ. On one hand, marriage; 
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on the other, a law-ſuit. I am in a fine dilemma, VEXATIONs 


— Lancelot Longhead Lancelot Long bead; ¶ ſtrik- 


ing himſelf on the forehead.] I'Il tell you what, 


old J friend, I doubt you are but a /impleton all this 


. while, that you have been thinking yourſelf a a 


little Solomon. I'll e'en go and conſult with ſome 


friends, what I muſt do. For I cannot deter- 


mine, within my/elf, whether I had better try to 
make it up with the family, and go on with my 


Dovre 


intended marriage, or ſet them at defiance, and 
reſolve to have nothing to do with matrimony. 


If any body adviſes me to marry, I'll venture it, 
I think. Let me ſee, what wiſe, /agacigus people 


are there of my acquaintance ?—-Oh—my two 
neighbours, Dr. Neverout, and Dr. Doubty; men 
of univerſal learning! l'll go to them direftly — 


And here is Dr. Neverout coming out of this 


houſe very fortunately. 
Neverout, [talking to one in the. houſe.] 1 tell 


you friend, you are a ly fellow, ignorant of all 


good diſcipline, and fit to be baniſhed from the 
republic of letters. I will undertake to demonſtrate 
to you by convincing arguments, drawn from the 
writings of Ariſtotle himſelf, the philoſapher of pbi- 
loſophers, that, ignarus es, you are an ignorant 
fellow; that 1 ignarus eras, you was an ignorant 
fellow; that ignarus fuiſti, you have been an 
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ignorant fellow; that, ignarus fueras, you had 


Been an ignorant fellow; and that, ignarus eris, 


you will be an ignorant fellow, through all the 


genders, caſes, numbers, voices, moods, tenſes, and 


perſons, of all the articles, the nouns, the pronouns, 
the verbs, the participles, the adverbs, N ee, | 
INLCrjections, and conjunctions. 

Long. Somebody mult. have uſed him very 
1, to make him call ſo many hard names. Dr. 
Neverout, your ſervant. A word with you, if 


you pleaſe, Sir. 


Nev. You pretend to reaſon! You don” t fo 
much as know the firſt elements of the art of rea- 
ſoning. You don't know the difference between 
a category and a predicament, nor between a major 
and a minor. | 


- Longh. His paſſion blinds him ſo, he does 


not ſee me. Doctor, I Kiſs 1 80 Bands. sf 


one 
Nev. Do you know what a blunder you have | 
ee ? Do you know what it is to be guilty 
of a ſpllogiſm i in Balordo? Your major is fooliſh, 
your minor RT, and your 88 ridi- 


culous. 4 


Longh. Preh Doctor, what is it, that ſo 


5 diſturbs your philoſophy ? 


Nev. The moſt atrocious 88 in the 
world. An ignorant fellow would defend a propo- 
ſition the molt erroneous, the moſt abominable, the 


maſt execrable that ever was uttered, or written. 
Longh. 
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\"Longh. May I aſe, what it is ? 

Nev. Mr. Longhead, all is ruined. The 
world is fallen into a general depravity, A degree 
of licentiouſneſs, that is alarming, reigns univer- 
ſally, and the governors of ſtates have reaſon to 
be aſhamed of themſelves, who have potver in 
their hands for maintaining good order among 
mankind, and ſuffer ſuch enormitie to pals unpu · 
_ niſhed. © 
Longh, What is it, pray, Sir? 

Nev. Only think, Mr. Longhead, only think, 
that in a chriſtian country, a perſon ſhould be 
allowed to uſe an expreſſion publicly, that one 
would think would frighten a nation, an ex- 
preſſion, that one would expect to raiſe the devil 
Only think of —© The form of a bat !”—There, 
Mr. Longhead, here's an expreſſion for you! Did 
you think you ſhould have /ved to hear ſuch an 
expreſſion as“ The form of a hat !” 
| + Longh. How, Sir? I don't underſtand wherein 

the A of ſuch an expreſſion confi ts. | 

Nev. 1 affirm, and inſiſt upon it, with hands 
and feet, pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et roſtro, that 
to ſay, + The form of a hat,” is as abſurd, as to 
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ſay, that, datur vacuum in rerum naturd, there is 


a vacuum in nature. [Turning again to the per- 


ſon, with whom he had been diſputing in the 
houſe.] Yes, ignorant creature, a hat is an ina- 


nimate ſubſtance, and therefore form cannot be 
predicated of it. Go, illiterate wretch, and read 
1 | X 2 Alriſtotle's 
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Ariſtotle's chapter of qualities. Go, ſtudy Aline, ; 


Burger /dicius, and Scheiblerus, of the ten predica- 
ments. Go; and then ſay “ The jun of 8 


hat, if you dare. - 


Longh. O, I thought, Dodo fomerhing 
worſe than all this had happened. 85 
Nev. What would you have worſe, unleſs a 


| comet were to come from beyond the orbit of 
Saturn, and either Burn the world by its near ap- 


* proach ; drown i it by attructing the ſea, and raiſing 


a tide three miles high,; or force it from its orbit 


by impinging againſt it, and make it either fly out 


into infinite ſpace, or ruſb to the fun, the centre of 
our. em. Except this, what can be 4vorſe, than 
_ confounding language, deſtroying qualities, demo- 

liſhing predicaments, and, in ſhort, overturning 
all ſcience from the eee 
foundation of ſcience. 


For Logic is the 


Longh. Why, it may be a bad thing, for 


what 1 know: But, pray, n let a wer — 


ſpeak with you. | . 
Nev. [To the perfon in the : bouk.] An — 


impertinent fellow ! 


Longh. He 7s r but 1 want your advice, 
Def, W 

Nev. A blockbead! 5 
Longh. Well, I oon, he is ſo; bor 20 more 
of that, pray, goed Door. | 

Nev, To pretend to diſpute with % 


Long; 
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 Longh. He i is very much in the wrong, to 
: de ſure. But now let me aſk you a' queſtion, 


thinking of marrying. Only I am a little afraid 
of chat, you know of; the misfortune, for which 


no body is pitied. Now I ſhould be glad you 
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: Doctor. You muſt know, Sir, that I have been As«1nG. 
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would, as a philoſopher, give me vour opinion on 


this point. 
Nev. Rather chan admit duch an n expreff ion, I 


Would deny ſubſtantial forms, and abſtract entities. 
Longh. Plague on the man! He knows nothing 
of what 1 have been ſaying. Why, Dr. Neverout; 


LT have been talking to you this hour, and you 
give me 20 anſwer. 


Nev. I aſk you pardon. 1 Was 0 in 


have done. If what I have ſaid will not convince, 


jet the ignorant be e 100 What would 
you conſult me upon? 


IJ Ax ER. 
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ſupporting trulb againſt ignorance: but now I 


Longh. I want to talk with you about an lars. 


affair of conſeguence. 


Nev. Good. And what tongue do you intend 
to uſe in the converſation with me? 
Longh. What tongue ? ? Why, the tongue I 
have | in my mouth. 


Nev. I mean, what language; what ſpeech ? 


Do you intend to talk with me in Latin, Greek, > 


or Hebrew + ? 


Longh. Not I. I don't know one of them 


from another. - 


En 1 
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Nev. Then, you will uſe a modern language, 


I ſuppoſe, as the valian, perhaps, which is ata 


and muſical. 

Long. No. | 

Nev. The. Spaniſh which! is nj and o- 
norous. 

Longh, No. | : 

Nev. The Engliſh, which is copious and Exe 
preffive. 

_ Longh, No. 

| Nev. The High Dutch is * an andiferent 


language, Tou won f, | ſuppoſe, make uſe of - 


it in this converſation. - 


Longb. No. ES 
- Nev. And the Low Dutch is worſe ſtill. Will 


you talk to me in Turkiſh? it is a loft language. 


Longh. Vo. 
4 Nev. What think you of the 904 the 
Gabis the Chaldaic, the Perſian, the. Palmyrene? 
Do you chooſe any of them ? | 

Longh. No. 

Nev. M bat language then? 

Longh. Why, the language we are talking 10W. 

Her, Oh! you will ſpeak in the vernacular 
tongue? If fo, pleaſe to come on the 4% fide. 


The rigbt ear is for the foreign, and the learned 


languages. 

Longh.. Here i is a deal of ces emony with fab 
ſort of people. I want to conſult you, Honors 
about an affair of conſequence. 


Nev. 


T 
Ney. O! I underſtand you. You want my 


opinion upon ſome of the difficulties in philoſophy, 
as, for example, Whether ſubſtance, and accident, 


are terms /yn0nymous, or res with regard to 


the being? 
Longh. No, that is not it. 
Nev. Whether Logic is an art, or a ſcience 2 


which. 


Nev. If it has for its object the three opera- 


tions of the mind, or the third only. 
Longh. That is not the affair. 
| Nev. Whether, 'properly n dere are 
fix categories, or only one? 
Longh. I don't care, xt there were Sis buſhel 
of catechiſms. 
__- 
Nev, Perhaps you. want to know, Jake 
the concluſion is of the eſſence of the ſyllogiſm. ** 
Longh, | No, no, no, It 1 is not about any ach 
point; . bh 


Nev. Whether the efence of goed 1 i8 appetibi- 


lity, or ſuitableneſs i ? 
L ongh. I am going to tell you my buf neſs, 

AT 

Nev. You would know, perhaps, if the good 
and the end are reciprocal ? 

N Not a bit. 

Nev. Whether the end influences us byi its real 
ſence, or by its intentional ? 

X 4 


1 


Longh. No, mo, 1 don' t care a Apen | 
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Longb. No, 10, it is "oy another Tur, [ 
on you. | 

| Nev. You muſt explain yourſelf, chen for I 
have mentioned the moſt difficult points, and 
thoſe that are commonly agitates in the febools 


5 in our times. 


Longh. I ſhould have rd you my buf meſs an 


Bou ago, if you would have heard me. 


Nev. Pronounce then. | 
Longh. and Wing affair, I want to conſult 
| Nev, together. Speech was given to man on 
cyou about, Dr. Neverout, is this, 1 have had 
purpoſe, that by it he might expreſs his {houghts; 
thoughts of marrying a young lady, who is very 
Jand as the thoughts are the images of things, ſo 
lun nadſome, and mach to my liking. I have aſked 
Vds are the mag of our thougbts. Make 
her father's conſent, and he has granted | it. Only 
uſe therefore of words to explain to me your 
I am afraid, . 
Thoughts. | 
Longh. Plague on this . 8 Who 
is like to be the wie for bim; if he will not ſo 


much as Hear what one has to ſay to him? Ill 


go to Dr. Doubiy. Perhaps he will be more rea- 


ſonable. And, very fortunately, here he comes, 


I will cenſult him at once. Dr. Doubty, I beg 
your wile advice about 4 matter of rat, concern 
Fo me, : 


| Doubt. 


LESSONS. 
Doub. Be pleaſed, good Mr. Longhead, to 
= ade your phraſeology. Our philoſophy directs to 
give out no deciſive propoſitions; but to ſpeak of 
all things with uncertainty; and always to ſuſpend 
our judgment, Therefore you ought not to ſay, 

—* 1 beg your advice,” NAT 11 1 Jer to 
$6 i beg it.” | 
Longh. I ſeem! What fgnifies dig of 
| ſeems, when I am here on the ſpot with you? 
Doub. That is, nothing to the purpoſe. You 
may imagine a thouſand things, in which there is 
no reality, 


Longh. What! is there no reality m my Vs. 


ing here talking with Dr. Doubty ? _ 

Doub. It is uncertain; and we ought ro 425 
of every thing. You appear to my external ſenſes 
to be bere, as I perhaps to yours, But nothing is 

certain. All things ate doubtful. = #01 
| Longh. Sure, Dr. Doubty, you are diſpoſed 
to be merry. Here am J: there are you hete is 
no ſeem; no uncertainty; nothing doubtful; but 
all as plain as the no/e on your face. Let us, for 
ſhame, drop theſe whims, and tal of my buſineſs. 
You mult know, Dr. Doubty, that I have had 
thoughts of marrying, and mould be glad of your 
opinion and advice. 

Doub, I don't know that You have had thoughts 
of marr\ ing, 

Longh. But 1 rel it you. 

* TIM moy be, or it may not be. 

Longh. 
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Longh. The young lady I had mate choice 


of is very young, and very bandſome. 


Doub. That may be, or it may not be. 

Long. Do you think, 1 ſhall do wiſely in mar- 
Hing her ? 

Doub. You may do wich, for aught I know, | 
or you may do anwiſely for aught I know. _ 
Longh. I am very much! in love with the young 


ö lady. 


Doub. That is nat impoſſible, 
Longh. But, as ſhe is much younger-than me, 
1am afraid of, you know what. 
Doub. You may be afraid, for aught I know. 
' Longh. Do you think, I ſhould run the hay 
zard of being a cuckold, if I ſhould marry her? 
Doub. There is no natural impoſſi bility i in it, 
But if you ſhould, you may perhaps not be the 
firſt, nor the laſt. But all things are uncertain. 
Longh. But what would you do, if you. were 
in my place, Dr. Doubty? _ 
Doub. It is uncertain, as all things are. 
Longh. But what do you adviſe me to do? 
Doub. What you pleaſe. 
| Longh. I ſhall go mad. . 
Doub. I waſp my bands of it. 
Longh. A plague on the old 8 f 
Doub. Happen what will, I am clear. 
Longh. I'll make you hanrs your cuckow- 
note, you old philoſophical humdrum, you 
[beats him — 1 will- I beats him] I'll make po 
N - tay 


L ESS ON 8. 
ſay ſomewhat elſe, than 0 Ml things are doubtful! 


all things are uncertain” — 8 Nel 1 wile ; 


you old fuſty pedant. 

| Doub. Ab- HRT What, beat a phi 
ſopber l Ah l- -e! . 

Longh. Be pleaſed, Dr. Doubty, mimicking 


the Doctor, ] to alter your phraſeclogy. Your pbi- 
loſophy directs you to give out no deciſive propo- 


Aitions; but to ſpeak of all things with uncertainty, 


and always to ſuſpend your judgment. Therefore, 


you ought not to ſlay, — I have been beaten ;"' 
but J ſeem to have been beaten.” 


Doub. I will have you ene with the / 


TuxrAr. 


utmoſt vigor of the law. 
Longh. I waſh my hands of it. 
Doub. I will ſhew the marks of the Dos 1 
have received from you. 
| L.ongh. You may imagine a 22 things, in 
which there is ub reality. 
Doub. 1 will go diredly to a magiſtrate, and 
have 2 warrant for you. [Exit. Doubry. ] 
| Longh. There is no natural impoſſibility i in it. 


| Enter n 8 3 two ſwords in one 
hand, and a cane in the other. 


Pink Mr. Longhead, I am your molt obedient, 

moſt humble ſervant. © | 
Longh. Sir, your ſervant. 

Pink. Sir, I have the honour of waiting on 


you, to let you kngw, that, as you was pleaſed 
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to diſappoint us yeſterday, which was the day 
fixed by your/eif for your marriage with my ter, 
you and 1 muſt OY that W in an boweradly 


VEXATION. 8 Why, Sir, it is with regret that] clit 
472 F(lL3:000 
Rrsr zer. Pink. O5 Sir, there is no en, as we ſhall 


order matters, 
Vzxarion. Longh. I am ſorry it ſo 8 But forne 
7 little ſcruples chanced to come into my mind 
about the difference between our ages, which, you 
Know, is pretty con/iderable. And I put off the 
marriage tor a little time, only that I might con- 
* der of it, and adviſe with my friends. And now 
that the day is paſt, | think it may be better for us 
| both, that it be let alone altogether. 

Rxsrrer. Pink. Sir, as you pleaſe, You know it is 
not an object of any conſequence. But, Sir, what 1 
have done myſelf the honour of waiting on you 

For, is, only to beg the favour! of you, Sir, to 
' chooſe which you pleaſe of theſe two ſwords, 

ArrinMm. They are both good, I offure you, Sir, and as 
G fairly matched as I could. If my judgment deſerves 
| any regard, you need not heſitate long. Either 
of them. is very fit for a gentleman to be run 

235 through with. 1 

SURPRISE. Longh. Sir, I don't ns you, Mong 
ResrkCT. Pink. O, Sir, I wonder at that. The thing 
is not bard to be underſtood. It is no more than 
this, Sir, that if a gentleman promiſes a lady mar- 

| riage, 
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riage, and eſpecially if he fixes the day, and fails 


of performing his contract, the relations of the lady 
(whoſe character and fortune in life are injured by 


it, you know, Sir) generally think it proper to | 


commence a proſecution againſt the gentleman ; 


* 
* FF 
_ 9 


8 and the law gives, in thoſe caſes, heavy damages. 


My father had thoughts of Proſecuting you, Sir, 


as he wrote you. But as law is tedious, We 


choſe rather, Sir, upon ſecond thoughts, to Vin- 


dicate the boncur of our family in a more expe- 
ditious way. Therefore, if you pleaſe, Sir, I will 


endeavour to whip you through the lungs in the 


neateſt manner now practiſed in the army. And I 
offer you your choice of one of theſe two ſwords 
to defend yourſelf with. This, you muſt own, 
Sir, is treating you gentee/ly. For, you know, 1 

could run you through the body now, without 
giving you the opportunity of defending yourſelf, 
—— Pleaſe, Sir, to make your choice. 


Longh. Sir, your humble ſervant. 1 ſhall Rervs, 


make no ſuch choice, I aſſure you. 

Pink. Sir—you muſt, if you pleaſe, fun me. 
You ſhall have fair play, upon my. honour, 
Longh. Sir, 1 have nothing to ſay to you 

{Going.] Sir, your humble ſervant. 
Pink. O dear Sir [topping him] you muſt 
excuſe me for ſtopping you. But you and I are 
not to part, ok. one or . 'other _ I 1 80 you, 
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Longh. Mercy on us! Was ever Touch,” oY 
Bloody, minded fellow ! 


Pink. Sir, I really have a little — upon 


my hands; ſo that 1 muſt beg, you will give 


me leave to run you through as ſoon as poſſible. 
Longh. But I don't intend, that you ſhall 
run me through at all. For 1 will have des to 
ſay to you. : 
Pink. If you mean, Sir, that 50 wort 1 


| me, I muft do myſelf the honour of telling you, 


that you are in a little make, Sir. For the 


order of ſuch things is zbis, Sir. Firſt, a gentleman 


happens to affront another gentleman, or a family, 
as you have done ours, Sir, Next, the gentleman 
affronted, or ſome one of the family, in order to 
vindicate their honour, challenges to Single combat, 
the gentleman. who did the injury, as I have 


done you, Sir. Then the gentleman who did the 


injury, perhaps, refuſes to fight. | The other pro- 
ceeds to take the regular courſe of beating, [counts 


ing on his fingers] brui/iug, kicking, cuffing, pulling 


by the noſe and ears, rolling in the dirt, and ſtamping 
on him, till the breath be fairly out of his body, 
and there is an end of him, and of the quarrel, 
you know. Or if the gentleman, who happened 


to do the injury, will fight, which, to be ſure, is 


doing the thing gerteelly, 'you know; why then, 
one, or #other is decently run-through the body, 
and there is an end of the matter another way, 

| | au 
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you know. Now, Sir, you ſee plainly, that my Reer. 


proceedings are regular, and gentleman- like — 5 


gentleman- like — abſolutely. So, Sir, once more, 

and but once more, will you be pleaſed to accept 

of one, or fother, of theſe two _—_— FF 
Longh. Net I, truly. , Nes 
Pink. Why then, Sir, the firſt 10 am to take, Rese, 

you know, is, to cane you, which I humbly beg 

leave to proceed to accordingly. [Canes him.J - 
* AbI—eb I-! CourrAix. 
Pink. Then, Sir, the next operation Is  cuſfing Rese. 

—no, I am wrong; kicking is next. [Kicks him.] ; 
Longh. Hold, bold. Is the d—I in you? Oh! Conran, 

I am bruiſed all ver! | 
Pink. Sir, I aft you pardon, if I kin offended Rer. 

you: I did not mean it, Jaſſure you, Sir. All 

I want, is to vindicate the honour of our family. + 

If you had fuljlled your contract, you had ſpared 

me all this trouble. Beſides, I am really preſſed Hare. 

for time; therefore muſt take the liberty of pro- | 

ceeding, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, to the remaining 

operations of cuffing you, pulling you by the noſe 

and ears, rolling you in the dirt, and ſtamping the 

breath out of your body, Come, Sir, if you pleaſe. Ree, 

Longh. Hold a little, pray, — Oh !—my bones InTzzar, 

are bruiſed to jelly.—Is there no way of compound- Corr, 

ing this affair but by blood and murder? Irs, 
Pink. O yes, Sir. You have only to 2 {fil Rave, 

your contra#t, and all will be well... 
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Longh. Jaſide] What the duce muſt 1 do ?— 
I had better be cucko/ded, I believe, than trod to 


death, {To him] I am willing] am willing 


to perform che ne 10 Poor bones | 
Ob! 

Pink. Sir, you are a e droth inch of 
you. I am very glad to find you are come to a 
right way of thinking. I afſure you, Sir, there is 
no man in the world for whom I have a greater 
regard, nor whom I ſhould rather with to have 
for a brother-in-law. Come, Sir, the ceremony 


6 > 75 be e N  [Exeunt.} 
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The ſubſtance of Iſocrates's Areopagitic oration, 
which is celebrated by Dion. Halicars. Tom. 
IL p. Pp. | 


DOUBT not, Athenians, but many of you 
will wonder what ſhould excite me to addreſs 


5 you upon public affairs, as if the ſtate were in 


immediate danger, whilſt to you we ſeem to be in 


Perfect ſafety, a general peace prevailing, and the 


commonwealth ſecured by formidable feets and 


| armies, and — by A allies, and 
tributary 
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tributary ates, to ſupport the public expences, and 
co-operate with us inevery emergency. All which<cir- 


cumſtances ſeeming to be in our favour, 1 ſuppoſe Tawurn. | 


moſt of thoſe who now hear me, imagine we have 
- wothing to do but congratulate ourſelves on our 
happineſs, and enjoy ourſelves in peace; and that it 
is only our enemies who have any thing to fear. 
I therefore take for granted, Athenians, you do, 
in your own minds, deſpiſe my attempt to alarm 
you; and that, in your imaginations, you already 

graſp the empire of all Greece. But what would 
vou think, my country men, if I thould tell you, 
it is on account of the ſeemingly favourable cir- 
cumſtances I have mentioned, that I am appre- 
Henſive. My obſervation has preſented. me fo 
many inſtances of ſtates, which at the very time 
they ſeemed to be at the beight of proſperity, were 


ConT:« 
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in fact upon the Brink of ruin; that I cannot 


help being alarmed at the ſecurity in which I ſee 


my cbuntry at preſent Junk. When a nation is 


W up with an opinion of her own ftrength and 5 
Safety, it is then that her counſels are likely to 


be raſh and imprudent, and their conſequences fa- 
tal. The condition of kingdoms, as of indivi- 
duals, is variable. Permanent tranquillity is ſeldom 
ſeen in'this world. © And with circumſtances, the 
condnt? Both of individyals and of nations, is com- 
"monly fren to change.” | Profperit general] y pro- 
quces arrogance, raſbneſi, and ly. Want and 
4 Wh naturaly. ſuggeſt þ prudent and moderate re- 
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ſolutions. Therefore it is hot ſo eaſy, as at firſt 


view it may ſeem, to determine, which condition 
is, for the purpoſe of real happineſs, the moſt to be 


defired for individuals; or, with a view to national 
Pr oſperity, which ſtate one ſhould wiſh public af- 


fairs to be in during his own life, and that of his 
children, whether of perfect ſuperiority to danger 
and fear, or of circumſtances requiring caution, 
frugaliiy, and attention. For that condition, 
which is moſt defired by mankind, I mean of per- 
felt proſperity, generally brings with it the cauſes 
and the fore-runners of misfortune; whilſt nar- 
rower circumſtances commonly lead on to care, Pru- 


dence, and ſafety." Of the truth of this obſerva- 


tion, better proofs cannot be defired than thoſe 
which the hiffories of our own commonwealth 


and of Lacedzmon furniſh. Was not the taking 


of our city by the barbarians, the very cauſe of 
our applying, with ſuch. diligence, to the arts of 
war and government, as ſet us at the head of 
Greece? But when our ſucceſs againſt our enemies 
miſled us into the imagination, t that our power was 
wnconquereble, we. ſoon found ourſelves on the 


verge of deſtruction. The Lacedæmonians like- 


wiſe, from inhabiting a few ohſcure tons, came, 


through a diligent attention to the military art, to 


conquer Peloponneſus. And upon this, increaſing 
their power by ſea and land, they were ſoon puf- 
fed up to ſuch a height of pride and folly, as 


brought them into = Jaw dangers, which we 
| . | 1? had - 
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had run into. Whoever attends to theſe parti- 
culars, and yet thinks our commonwealth in a 


ſafe condition, muſt be extremely thoughtleſ3; el) pe- 


cially as our affairs are now in a worſe ſtate than 
at the period I refer to; for we have both the 
envy of the other ftatts of Greece, and the ern 
of the king of Perſia to fear. 

When 1 conſider theſe things, I am in n doubt, 
whether I ſhould conclude that you have 1% all 
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care for the public ſafety; or that you are, not 


indifferent, but wholly ignorant of the preſent dan- 
gerous (tate of our affairs. May it not be ſaid, 
that we have /oft the cities of Thrace ; that we 
have ſquandered above a thouſand talents in mili- 
tary pay, by which we have gained notbing; that 
we have drawn upon ourſelves the ſuſpicion of 
the other ſtates of Greece, and the enmity of the 
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barbarous king; and that we are neceſſitated to 


take the fide of the Thebans, and have loft our 
own natural allies? And for theſe ſignal advan- 
tages we have twice appointed public thankſziv- 
ings to the gods; and ſhew, in our deliberations, 


the tranquillity, which could only be proper, if 


all were in perfect ſafety. Nor is it to be wan- 


BL AME. 


dered, that we fall into wrong meaſures, and con- 


ſequent misfortunes. Nothing is to be expected to 
go right in a ſtate, unleſs its governors know 


how by prudence, and ſagacity, to conſult the ge- 
neral advantage. Fortune muy. occaſionally, bring 
01h 2 1 2 Partial 


of Perſia, 
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partial ſucceſs, and temporary proſperity: but 


upon this there can be no dependence. When 


the command of all Greece fell into our hands, 
in conſequence of the naval victory gained by 
Conon and Timotheus, we could not keep what 

we were in actual poſſeſſion of. The very conſtitution 


of our commonwealth is gone wrong, and we 
have not the leaſt thought of entering upon ways 
and means to ſet it right; whilſt we all know 
that it is not the ſurrounding of a city with Big 


and Srong wall, nor aſſembling together a multi- 


tude of people that makes a great and flouriſhing 
Aale, but wholeſome laws, ** Police, and a Jaith- 
ful adminiſtration. 

Hou much therefore, is it to be wiſhed, that 
the commonwealth could be brought back to the 
condition in which the wiſe legiſtation of Solon 
placed: it (than whom zo one ever had the good of 
the people more at heart) and to which Clift henes 
reſtored it, when enſlaved by the thirty tyrants, 
whom he expelled; re-ęſtabliſping the common- 
wealth in the hands of the people, according to 


the original conſtitution. It is notorious, that in 


the happier times, when the republic was admi- 
niſtered according to the original conſtitution, there 


Was not; as ſince, a nominal liberty, with a real ty- 


ranny; but that the people were accuſtomed to 
other principles, than thoſe, which now lead them 
to conſider democracy as the ſame. with anarchy, 


Aberty with licentiouſmeſs ; and that their happineſs 


conſiſts 


1 
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conſiſts in the unpuni bod violation of the laws. In Conn. 
thoſe times, the equal diſtribution of juſtice, which 
prevailed, work. adequate puniſhment upon 
thoſe who deſerved it, and conferred: the due 1d 
honours upon ſuch as had earned them by their 

Virtus. Preferment, to ſtations of power and truſt, Brau. 
was not, in thoſe days, open to all promiſcuouſſy. 
They, who appeared to the public to have the het Con, 
claim by merit and character, obtained them. For 
they wiſely conſidered, that to promote to high 
ſtations men of ſuperior eminence. for virtue, was 
the likelieſt means to excite a general emulation 
among perſons of all ranks, even to the loweſt; as Ixsrk. 
the people are conſtantly obſerved to form their , 
manners upon the model of their ſuperiors. \ In- 
ſtead. of the public treaſures plundered to fill the BLAu. 
coffers of private perſons; it was common to ſee 3 
large ſums of private wealth voluntarily contributed CoM. 
for defraying the public. expence. In thoſe: times, 
the difficu/ty was, to prevail with the perſons qua-: 
lied for filling important ſtations, to aſſums them: 
whereas in aur days, all are aſpiring to preferment, Brau. 
worthy and unworthy, qualified and unqualified. In 
thoſe times, they, who refuſed, were the moſt /oli- Corn. 
cited to aſſume high ſtations; as it was conſidered 
that merit is commonly diffident of itſelf. In our Bras. 
days, they, who elbow others, and thruſt. then/elves 7 
forward, obtain the moſt readily, what they, byt this | 
very condut?, ſhew themſelves the moſt uuworthy Conr. 
of, Our anceſtors did not look upon a place. of Conn. 
Tx authority 
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authority as an emolument; but as a charge: the 
ſucceſſor did not enquire what his predeceſſor 
had gained while he held his employment; but 
what he had left undone, that the deficiency might 
be ſupplied as ſoon as poſſible. They held it pro- 


per, that the adminiſtration ſhould be truſted to 


thoſe who had the meſt to loſe, in caſe of a ſub- 


verſion of the ſtate; but ſo, that 20 riches, or 


power ſhould ſcreen any perſon from an enquiry 
into his cond«2, nor from ſuffering adequate puniſh= 
ment in caſe of delinquency.” The rich thought 

extreme poverty in the lower pecple a reflexion 


. upon chem, as having failed in their patronage 


of them; and the Poor, far from envying the 
wealth of their ſuperiors, rejoiced in it; conſidering 


the power of the rich as their proteion, Senſible 


of the ſupreme importance of right education to- 


Ward the happineſs of a ſtate, they beſtowed the 


Brief attention upon forming the manners of the 
youth to modeſty, truth, valour, and love of their 


country. Nor did they think it ſufficient to lay 


a | foundation 'of good principles in the minds of 
young people, and leave them after they were | 
grown up, to a7 as they Pleaſed * on the con- 
trary, the manners of adult perſons were more 
ftridtly inſpected than thoſe of the youth; and 
the general cenſorſhip was veſted in this very 
court of Areopagus, of which none could be mem- 
bers, but perſons eminent for their birth, and their 


Virtues t that it is not to be wondered, that 
. this 
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this court bore at that time, a charafter ſuperior to 


that of all the other councils of Greece. 
It is from ignorance that they ſpeak, who 
would perſuade us that there is notbing. more ne- 


ceſſary toward making a ſtate great and happy, 


than a body of good laws, The laws by which 
our commonwealth was governed in her moſt 


flouriſhing times, were known to all the other 


Rates of Greece, and they might adopt as mam of 
them as they pleaſed. But. were all the other 


ſtates of Greece—was any. of them upon as. 
advantageous a foot as the Athenian republic? 


What chiefly tends to the eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, 
is a police founded in habitual modeſty, temperance, 
integrity, valour, and patriotiſm. The general 
prevalence of theſe diſpoſitions i in a people i is not 
brought about by /aws or SanF#ions, but by da 
cation, example, and a judicious exertion of the 
diſeretionary power, which 7s, and ought to be, in 


the hands of magiſtrates, whereby they diſcounte- 


zance vice, without directly puniſhing it, and draw 


the ſubjects into that voluntary reclitude of be- 


haviour, which force will never produce. Laws 
heaped upon /aws, and ſanctions added to ſanc- 
tions, ſhew an unruly and perverſe difpoſition in 
the people, who would not otherwiſe require 


ſuch various terrors to reftrain them. The /aga-- 
city of governors appears in their ſhewing, that 


they have the addreſs to plant their laws in the. 
bears of a frattable and obedient people. "The 
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moſt tremendous ſunctions will be incurred by men 
of ungovernable diſpoſitions; but thofe, whoſe 
minds have received, from education and good 
Police, a proper bent, will behave ell, thou gh left 
to themſelves. | The buſineſs therefore is not ſo 
much to find ways of puniſhing offenders, as to 
form the minds of the people ty that "ey. ſhall | 
have no d. ifpoſition to offend, 
I hope no Athenian, wha hears me this day, 


will thew ſach malice as to accuſe me of attempt- 


ing to promote innovations, To adviſe, that 
we ſhould return to the inſtitutions of dur anceſ | 


tors, is, ſurely, a very different matter from 


propoſing innovations. And to Propoſe, the re- 
efabliſoment of thoſe. arts of government, which 
we know to have been judicious, from their pro- 
ducing the moſt defrable effets, is far. enough 
from ſhewing a love of novelty. Experience may 
teach us, if we be diſpeſed to learn, what we have 
to expect, if we go en in the track we are nau in; 

and what the conſequences will be, if we reftore the 
commonwealth to the condition in which our w/e 


anceſtors eſtabliſbed and maintained it. Let us attend 


to the effe7s which our conduct will have upon 
thoſe. we are moſt. concerned with, yiz. the other. 


_ Rates of Greece our rivals, and the Perſians our. 
enemies. The truth is too notorious to be 4 Mem- 5 


bled : we have, by our miſcondutt, and neg lebi of 
the public concerns, brought matters to ſuch, a paſs, 
tha part of the rival ſtates deſpiſe, and part hate 


us. 
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us. " Aha, 28 fo the Perſian monarch, we e have 


bis ſentiments of us in his letters. 
1 have in perfect fincerity declared to you; 
Athenians, as far as my judgment reaches, the 


precarious ſtate of the commonwealth at preſent ; 


with its cauſes and cure. You will ſhew your 


wiſdom and your patriotiſm, by taking into your 
| ſerious conſideration theſe | 7mportant e and 
ſetting yourſelves with ſpeed and diligence to find 


out, and carry into execution the moſt proper and 


effettual means of redraſing thoſe evils, which 


otherwiſe will draw e en To on; ruinous 
ennjequences | 
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The ſpeech of the e embaſſadors to Alex- 


ander, who was preparing war againſt them. 
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TE your perſon wers a gigantic as your deſfres, 
the w would not contain you. Your right 
band would touch the 6, and your left the weſt, 
at the ſame time. You graſp at more than you are 
equal | to. Fi rom Europe you reach Afi : from 


Afi 2 you lay bold on. Enrope. And it you ſhould 
rag all mankind, you ſeem diſpoſed to wage 
war 
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war with woods and ſnows, with rivers and wild 
beaſts, and to attempt to ſubdue nature. But have 
you conſidered the uſual courſe of things ? Have 


you reflected that great trees are many gears 3 


growing to their height, and are cut down in an 


hour ? It is' fooliſh to think of the fruit only, 
. without conſidering the height you have to climb, 


to come at it. Take care, leſt, while you frive 
to reach the p, you fall to the ground with the 
branches you have laid bold on. The lion, when 
dead, is devoured by ravens; and ruſt conſumes the 
hardneſs. of iron. There is nothing ſo ſtrong, but 
it is in danger from what is weak, ' It will, there- 


fore be your wiſdom to take care how you ven- 


ture beyond your reach. Beſides, what have 
you to do with the Sqthians, or the Scythians with 


von? Ve have never invaded Macedon : why 


ſhould you attack Scytbia? We inhabit vaſt de- 
ſerts, and pathleſs woods, where we do not want to 
hear of the name of Alexander,.. We are not dif. 
poſed to ſubmit to Slavery ; I and we have. no am- 
bition to Hyrannixe over any nation. That you 
may underſtand the genius of the Sdytbians, we 


preſent you with a yoke of oven, an arrow, and a 


goblet. We uſe, theſe reſpectively in our com- 
merce with friends, and with fees. We give to 
our friends the corn which we raiſe by the labour 
of our oxeu. With the goblet we join with them 
in pouring drink-offerings to the gods; J and with 
arrows we attack our enemies. We have con- 
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quered thoſe who have attempted to Iyraunize over 


us in our own country, and likewiſe the kings of 
the Medes and Perſians, when they made unjuſt 


War upon us z and we have opened. to ourſelves 


a way into Egypt. You pretend to be the puniſher 


of robbers; and are yourſelf the general, robber of 


Accus, 


mankind. Vou have taken Lydia: you have 


ſcized Syria; you are maſter of Perſia: you have 


| ſubdued the Bafrians.; and attacked India. All 


this will not /atisfy you, unleſs you lay your greedy 
and inſatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. 
| How imprudent is your conduct! You graſp at 
riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſes your 
gvarice, You increaſe your hunger by what 
ſhould produce ſatiety; ſo that the more you have 


the more you deſire. But have you forgotten how 


long the congueſt of the BaFrians detained you ? 
While you were ſubduin 's them, the Sogdians re- 
volted. Your victories ſerve no other purpoſe, 
than to find you employment by producing new 
Wars. For the bu/ineſs of every conqueſt is to- 
fold, to win and to preſerve. And though you 
may be the greateſt of warriors, you mult expect 
that the nations you conguer, will endeavour to 
ſhake off the yoke as faſt as poſſible. For what 


people chooſes to be under foreign dominion ? If | 


you will croſs the Tanais, you may travel over 
Scythia, and obſerve how extenſive a territory we 
inhabit. But to conquer us is quite another buſi- 
neſs. Your army is loaded with the cumbrous 
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ſpoils of many nations. You will find the vir 


of the Sgtbiaus at one time, too nimble for your 
purſuit and, at another time, when you think we 
are fled far enough from you, you will have us ſur- 


eie you in your camp. For the Scythians attack 


with no Jeſs vigour than they fy. Why ſhould 


vue put you in mind of the vaſtneſs of the country 


you will haye to conguer ? The deſerts of Scytbia 


are commonly talked of in Greece; and all the word 
knows that our delight is to dwell at large, and 
not in 7owns or plantations. It will therefore be 

your wiſdom to keep, with ſtrict attention, what a 

you have gained. Catching at more, you may loſe 
what you have. We haye a proverbial faying i in 
Scythia, © That Fortune has ho fret; and is fur- 
6 niſhed only with bands,” to di Pribute het caprici- 


* ous favours, and with Fus to elude the graſp of 
« thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful.” You _ 


give yourſelf out to be a god, the fon of Jupi- 


ter Hammon. It ſuits the character of a god to be- 
flow favours on mortals, not to deprive them of 
what they have, But, if you are uo god, reflect on 
the precarious condition of bumanity. You will 
thus ſhew more wiſdom than by divelling on thoſe 


ſubjects which have puffed up your pride, and 
made you forget yourſelf. You ſee how little you. 


are likely to gain by attempting the conqueſt of 
Scythia. On the other hand, you may, if you 
pleaſe, have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 
mand the borders of both Europe and Aa. There 
aig I EO, | | Da is 
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is nothing between us and Ba#ria but the river 
Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, 


which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. H 


you decline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, you 
may have our friendſhip. Nations, which have 


never been at war, are on an equal footing. But 
it is in vain that confidence is repoſed in a con- 
_  quered people. There can be no fincere friendſbip 


between the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. Even 


in peace, the latter think themſelves entitled to 
the. rig bis of war againſt the former. We wall, 
it you think good, enter into a treaiy with you, 
according to our manner, which is, not by Agning, 


ſealing, and taking the gods to witneſs, as is the 
Grecian cuſtom ; but by doing afual ſervices. 
The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe, but to per- 
ferm without promiſing. And they think an ap- 
peal to the gods ſuperſtuous; for that thoſe who 


| ow no regard for the eſteem of men, Will not 


e/itate to offend the gods by perjury. You may 
therefore conſider with yourſelf, whether you had 
better have a people of ſuch a chara#er (and 2 
Ilttuated, as to have it in their power either to ſerve 


. 


WARN. 
Orr. 


BLUNT. 


Avv, 


you, or to any you, according as you treat 


ae for allies, or bor e enemies. 


OvTcry.  ExaMiNaTION,  SELF-DEFENCE. | 
CHIDING. LAMENTATION: THREATENING, 
RIS RELVCTANT ComPLiaxcs. | 
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bers! Thieves! Robbers ! Traitors ! 
* Murderers ! Juſtice! Help! I am robbed! 1 am 
ruined! I am dead! I am buried! O my money, my 
money! My guineas! My golden guineas.! My thou- 
and guineas! My precious treaſure ! My comfort! 
My ſupport ! My life! My all is gone, plundere 
robbed, carried off, ſtrong- bon and all ! O that I had 
never been born! O that the earth would open, and 
ſwallow me up alive! [Throws himſelf down on 
the floor. Lies ſome time,as ſtupified with the fall. 
Then gathers himſelf up.] Ob! ob! ob! Who 
has done this? Who has robbed me? I bo has got 
my money? Where is the thief ? the murderer, the 
traitor ? Wiere ſhall I go to find him? here ſhall 
I ſearch ? Where ſhall 1; not ſearch ? Is he gone bis 
way? [Running to the right.] Is he gone that 
way? [Running the contrary way.] Stop href, 
ſtop zhief, ſtop thief. Here is nobody. Are they 
all gone. out of the houſe + ? SP have robbed me, 
and 
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and are all gene off. My ſon, my daughter, my 
ſervants, are all concerned; they have conſpired to- 
gether to ruin me.—Heb [Liſtening] what do 


you. ſay? Is he caught ? Villain! [Catching him- 


ſelf.] I have you. Alas, I have caught myſelf. 


Tam going out of my ſenſes; and that is not to 
be wondered at. I will go to a magiſtrate. 1 


will have every body examined that ever was in my 
houſe. I will have baff the town impriſoned, tried, 
and hanged; and if I cannot, with all this, reco- 


ver my money, I will hang myſelf. * 


Returns with Juſtice Noſewell. 


71 uſt. Noſe well. Let me alone. 1 what 
I have to do, I'll warrant you. This is not the 
firſt piece of roguery I have found out. 
but a purſe of ten guineas of every fellow I have 
been the banging of, there are not many of his 


Majeſty's Juſtices of the peace, would carry their 


heads higher. There GAs you . i in your 
fSrong-box?. 
Scr. A thouſand guineas well told. 
Noſe. A thouſand guineas A large 55 
Ser. A thouſand. | rags of 866. 20G hoo, 
hoot. [Weeps. 1 
Noſe. Have you any 12 885 of any, ene 
pern? 
Scr. Yes, I ſuſpect every 8. 
Noſe. Tour beſt way, Sir, will be, to keep very 
Quiet, and not to ſeem to ſuſpeF any one, till you 
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can lay bold of ſome proof; or preſumption at leaſt: 
Then you may proceed to the rigaur of the law. 
{While they are talking without the door of 
Scrapely's houſe, James, the cook, comes out, 
and ſpeaks with his face from them, leaving a 
rections with the ſcullion boy, ] ä 

James. You underſtand me, Jack. 1 ſhall he 
back preſently. Kill him dire, Put him in 
boiling water.  Scrape him, and hang him up, 


Scr. What, the rogue who has robbed med 
Do bang him, #rown nds burn vim flay him 


alive. | 
James. 1 mean a * Sir, that is come from 


Mr. Rackum, "__ honout's NPR. 8 feward | in 


the country. | 
Scr. Pig me no pigs; Sir: 1 have other: things 
to think of than pigs. —Yot may be the rogue for 


| what I know of. A cook may carry off a Aromg- 


box as ſoon as another man. Examine 1 pray, 
good Mr. Juſtice Noſewell. | 
Noſe. Don't frighten yourſelf, friend. Ke am 


not a man who loves to Blaze things abroad.” 


James. Sir, your honour, I aſk your honour's 
pardon; I am a little hard of bearing, your ho- 
nour. Often bot, and often cold, your honour, 
Your honour's worſhip ſups this evening with 
my maſter's honour's worſhip, I ſuppoſe; and 


your honour's worſhip would, mayhap, like to 
Ne a TE W. of n 1 &. to your 


© hongur's | 


q 
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K6nour's worſhip's liking, mayhap. If your 
honour's worſhip pleaſes to let me know what 
your honour's worſhip farictes, I will do 1 my beſt 
to pleaſe your honour's worſhip. 

Noſew. No, no, my bulineſs with you is quite 


another matter. Friend; it will be your wiſdom, 
not to conceal any thing from Powe —_— Ic 


will be the better for you. 
James; Sir, your honour, 1 offore your ho- 


hour's worſhip, I will do my very beſt to pleaſe 


your honour's worſhip, upon my honour. If there 
be a better way than another, I will 4 it, as far 
as I have minterials and ingratitades. I wiſh my 


maſter s honour's worſhip, would go to the ex- 
x pence of a few morrels and truffles, and a little 
right Eaſt-India catchup. There's your high fla- 

vour, your honour. And our niggardly feward, 


bang him, downright /pails my maſter's honour's 
worſhip. I could engage to ſend up as pretty a 


little collation, as your honour's worſhip could 


| wiſh. to it down to, if that narrow-bearted ſoul, 


; 1 have taken. 


 Rackum, our ſteward, did not clip my wings with 
the ſciſſars of his niggardlineſs. 


Scr. Hold your tongue, you ſcoundrel. We 
don't want to hear your nonſenſe about eating. 
Hold your tongue, and anſwer to the queſtions, 


which Juſtice Noſewell is going to pur to you 


about the money I have tft, and which I ſuppoſe 
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James. I take your honour's worſhip's 8 ney, 


Sir! Mercy defend me from thinking. of ſuch a 


thing! I did not ſo much as know, that your 


honour's worſhip had loft any money. 


Scr. Yes, you rogue, I have loſt money, and In 
have you and twenty others * if T don” t 


recover it. 


James. Mercy defend me, your honour. Why 
ſhould your honour's worſhip ſuſpect me of ſuch 


a thing? Did your honour's worſhip ever know 


me rob your honour's 9 72775 of a farthing,: or 


a farthing's worth? 


Noſew. Hold, Mr. Scrapely. There is no 


need of ſcolding. My clerk. ſhall adminiſter to 


him the oath. Here, Mr. Longſcroll, adminiſter 
the oath to this man. Not the cominon oath. No 
body minds kiſſing the book now-a-days. Give 
him the great oath. [Clerk comes forward.) 

Clerk. Fall down on your #nees before his 
worſhip, and Jay after me. [James kneels before 


the Juſtice, in great trepidation.] May Fe 4—1. 


James. May the d—1. 

Clerk. The great d—1. 

James. The gre—e—e—at 4—1. 

Clerk. The great d“ of d—b. 

James. The gre—e—e—at d—/ of d=Is. 
Clerk. With his great iron claws. 
James. With his gre—e—e—at iron Ab 


> * defend me, * honour's worſhip, I 


an 
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2h frightened out of my wits! I can't * any more 


bf this dreadful oath. I expect the d—/to come 


up through the ground before my very naſe in a 
minute, I'll tell your honour's worſhip all the } 
ꝛobole truth without the oath, if your honour' i; 


worſhip will but give me a little time to N 
Breatbz. 
Noſew. Riſe then; 3 Don't e 
yourſelf; but frankly confeſs the foul fact like an 
Honeſt chriſtian, [To Scrapely.] I knew he would 
not triſie with the great oath. We ſhall Dave a 
full confeſſion preſently; | 

James. Why then——why then—I confeſs 
the foul fact frankly, and like an honeft chriſtian, 
that 1 do not know who has taken my maſter's 


worſhip's money, no more than the child that was 
unborn forty years ago, as I am ſinner to be ſaved 


for ever and ever and amen. 

Noſew. O that won't do, James: You muſt 
kneel down again, and take all the whole great 
oath. And if you won't give up the zruth, my 
clerk ſhall write your mittimus to priſon, James. 

James. O mercy defend me) G your noble 
Honour s worſhip, have mercy on a poor barmleſs 
criminal, that is as innocent of the fact he is con- 
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 vitied of, as your honour's worſhip, or your 


honour's worſhip's clerk, there where he ſtands. 


If I ever do ſuch a thing again, your worſhip ſhall 
hang me twenty times over. For I am fare, I never 


_ touched my maſter's honour's worſhip” s money, nor 


Sa \ 
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 ANGER« 
LAMEN. 


WEEPING» 


SUBMISS, 


Prom. 


SURPRISE 
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any man's money, in all my born days, in an unfair” 
or #thconſcionable way, ſaving your honour's wor=: 
ſhip's preſence, and 7 4 maſter's n wor- 


ſhip's preſence, and. 


Enter Smoothly IN in 1 Mariana, Serapely 8 
| daughter. | 

Smooth, Behold, Sir, your ſon and daughter 

preſent themſelves to beg . pardon, . 


and Bang. « 


Scr. My /n (if you be my ſon) and my daighter 
may hang themſelves. That is all the bleſſing 


I have to on them, or myſelf. O my dear 


Rrong-box ! O my hoſt guineas! O poor, ruined, 
beggared old man] Hoo, Boo, hook [Weeps.] 


Smooth. Sir, if you pleaſe to look upon our 


mon with a favourable eye, no uneafine/s about 
your ftrong box need trouble your * It ſhall 
be forib. coming immediately. 

Scr. What do you iſay? My Prong box'? 
With all that was in it? The thouſand guineas ? 
The whole thouſand ? Shall it be forth-coming ? 
If you make your wordt good, you ſhalb eat my 
daughter, if you pleaſe, and my ſon too. 

James. I told your honour's worſhip, f bew | 
nothing of your honour's worftip's money. 

Scr. Where is my precious, protious WARS; 
my life, my joy, my all? N 

Mar. Sir, your unreaſonable anviity abobr 


money, which appears on the preſent, as on 


many 


* 


many n FRE fonts, in your 3 about 


what, to a man of your fortune, are trifles, has 
been the cauſe of canſtant anrieiy to yourſelf, and 


all your family, and has farced me upon what ] I am Axor. 
Hamed of. This worthy gentleman has lon had a Gaar. 
regard for me, much above my deſerving. le has EsTEZEM. 


always declared, that he deſired zo fortune with me. 


Your exceſſive penuries denied me the 3 of BLaur 


dreſs ſuitable to your daughter, I thought myſelf 


wath 


SUBMISSs 


entitled to ſome part of what you can ve well AroL. 


| ſpare, I took the liberty of having your ftrong- 
box ſeized, that I might have wherewith to furniſb 
- myſelf ſuitably to the daughter of a man of fore 
tune, and the Bride of a man of fortune. His 
generous heart could not bear the thougbz of my 
taking any thing from you, which you did not 
chooſe to give me. He therefore in/iſts upon my 
delivering you n the Arong - bor, if you require it, 
But I am in Þopes, Sir, you will not only grant 
me the triſing ſum contained in it, but allow me 
a fortune ſuitable to your eſtate, and to che gentle- 


EsTEEMs 


InTrREAT. 


| man 3 who 1 18 ſo kind AS to marry me without the 


proſper of any. 
der Nin muſt 1 have it? Can I make 
money ? ? Where is my ſtrong ber? If this gentle- 
man has married you without a fortune, let him 
keep you without a fortune. Where is in Dy Arong⸗ 
ax? He cannot ſay, I ever Promiſed him a fare 

Hee W you, Where is my free: box ? 
£3 
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Enter Mr. gn 128 


Sage. Mr. Serapely, this gentleman, my ne- 
phew, has, in conſequence of a long mutual 


_ aff Gion between him and your daughter, married 


her this day. He has a fortune ſufficient to main- 
tain his lady and family, without any addition by 
marriage; and he deſires nothing with your daugh- 
ter. But as it is well known you can afford to give 
her a fortune, I in, N upon it, though be is in- 
different about the matter, that you fign this bond, | 
which is ready filed up, for twenty thouſand pound, 

which is much /e/5 than you ought to give with 
your daughter to ſuch a ſon-in- law, 

Scr. Mr. Sagehy! are you out of your wits 2 
1 twenty thouſand pound! here ſhould I have 


the tenib part of twenty thouſand pound? 


Sage. Hark ye, Mr. Scrapely, [takes him 
aſide] 1 know enough of your tricks, your ſmug- 
gling, your extortion, and the like (you know, 1 
know enough of them) to hang you. If, there. 


fore, you don't diref#ly fign this bond, I will go 
and lay the informations againſt you before the 


proper perſons ; ſo that before you be a day oller, 
you may depend on being fafe in cuſtody. 
Ser. [Aſide.] O'g—/ on him. He bas me. 


| I feel the nooſe under my left ear alreath.” [To 


him. ] Why, Mr. Sagely, twenty thouſand pound is 
a great Jum.” How ſhould T raiſe twenty thouſand 
5 pounds 
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| a 21 believe I might, with the help of In 


friends, raiſe two thouſand; but . | 

Sage. Will you /n and oe. Arab; or 
| ſhall I go, and inform directy? I aſk you only 
this once. (Going, ] 


informing. [To him.] I will n and /eal.. But 
I know not where the money is to come from. 

James. Now, Sir, I hope you are ſatisfied 
I am entirely conſcious of meddling with your 
| honour's worſhip's money; that I am a conſcion- 
able man, and not ſuch a rogue, as your honours 
worſhip {makes a ang pauſe] was pleaſed to 
fake me for... 


y => - af 
Dis $ UA SI ON | Kt 5 


The wiſe advice of Charidemus, an Athenian 


exile at the court of Darius, when he was 


Fl aſked his opinion of the event of the warlike 
preparations ma by Darius againſt Alex- 
ander. [ Curt. L. III. I ; 


ERHAP S your majeſty may. not da the 
1 truth from the mouth of Grecian and an 
5 if I do not declare it now, I never will; 
| 2 4 | 


perhaps 
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Ser. Hold; you are ſo haſty, Let. me ſee the Pon... 
bond, .[Aſide.] I wiſh I had you in a private Place, MapnEss, 
and a knife at your throat; I'd ſoon ſpoil your Vãx Ar. 


Courr. 


stur-orr. 
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perhaps 1 may never have another opportiinily; 

Warning, Your majeſty's numerous army, drawn from va- 
rious nations, and which unpeoples the eaſt. may 

ſeem formidable to the neighbouring countries. The 
Conreuyr. gold, the purple, and the ſplendor of arms, which 
frrike the eyes of beholders, make a ſpew, which 

e, the imagination of all, who have not ' ſeen | 

ALARM. The Macedonian army, with which your 
meizelty s forces are going to contend, is, on the 
contrary, grim, and horrid of ſpear, and clad in 

Counzyp. iron. The irrelſtible phalanx is a body of men, 
who, in the field of battle, fear uo onſet, being | 

practiſed to Bold together, man ta man, ſhield to 

Hield, and ſpear to ſpear, ſo that a Irazeh wall 

might as ſoon be broke through. In advancing, i in 

wheeling to right or teft, in allacking, in every 

exerciſe of arms, they act as one man. They anſwer 

the ſlighteſt fn from the commander, as if his ſoul 


animated the whole army. Every ſoldier has 3 


knowledge of war ſufficient for a general. And 
bes diſciplize, by which the, Macedonian army is 
: ecome ſo formidable, was 25 eftabliſhed, and has 
Conrzurr. been all along kept up, by a fixed contempt of 
| what your majeſty's troops are ſo vain, I mean, of 
Could. gold and ſilver, The bare earth ſerves them for 
| beds. Whatever will ſatisfy nature, is their luxury. 
Their repoſe is always Porter than the nig bt. 
Your majeſty may, therefore, judge, whether the 
Thrſatian, amn and Arolian cavalry, and 

the 
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the Macedonian phalanx,—an army, that has, in 


ſpite of all oppoſition, over. run half the world, — 
are to be repelled by a multitude (however nume- 


rous) armed with linge, and flakes hardened at 


the points by fre. To be upon equal terms with 
Alexander, your majeſty ought to have an army 


compoſed of the ſame ſort of troops. And they 
are no where to be had, but in the ſame countries, 


which produced thoſe conquerors of the world. It 
is therefore my opinion, that, if your majeſty were 
to apply the gold and flver, which now ſo ſuper- 
Jucyſy adorns your. men, to the purpoſe of biring 
an army from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 
you might have /ome chance for ſucceſs ; otherwiſe 
J ſee no. reaſon to enpect any thing elſe, than that 
your army ſhould be defeated, as all the others 
bave been, who have encountered the b 
Mack dein. 8 
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A SERMON! 


HE end of preaching is twofold ; To 

inſtruct mankind in the ſacred truths con- 
tained in ſcripture; and, To perſuade them to 
live agreeably to the laws of the Chriſtian religion. 
It is therefore my preſent purpoſe, my brethren, 
to endeavour, with the Divine aſſiſtance, to pro- 
mote your ſpiritual and temporal happineſs, by 
deſiring your attention to what ſhall be ſpoken 
to you from the following paſſage of the Epiſtle 
of the Apoſtle Paul to Titus, the ſecond chapter, 


and eleventh, ewelfth, and thirteenth verſes. 


* « The grace of God, which bringeth ſalvation; 
* hath yarns to all men, teaching us, that 


 * denying 


dT did not know where to find a fngle ſermon containing 
a ſufficient variety of /pecies of matter, for exerciſing, generally 
the talents of a preacher. The reader will perceive, that this 
diſcourſe is compoſed with a direct view to expreſien or deli- 
very. And whoever has conſidered the train of the popular 


addreſſes of the prophets and apoſtles, and of the Fathers, and 


beſt French preachers, to ſay nothing of the orations of Dem- 
benes, Cicero, and the reſt, will not, I hope, be offended at + 
a vivacity of remonſtrance and deſcription, unuſual in our 
Engliſh ſermons ; which are, e:herawi/e, the belt. | 


\ = 
1 E 88 0 Ns. 
« denying ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, we 


* ſhould live ſoberly, righteoufly, "and godly, 


* in this preſent world, /ooking for the bleſſed 


* * Hope, and glorious appearance of the great 


1 God, and our Saviour Jeſus Core” 


we may repreſent to ourſelves the great Sell 
of the Gentiles ſpeaking as follows: for it is, I 
think, Probable, he meant what Fn: | 


- 7400 The favour of God, to which we owe all, 
6 that we enjoy, or hope for, particularly our 


deliverance from Heathen ignorance and immo- 


* rality, and the proſpect of future reſcue from 
* the tyranny of Satan, and from death*; this 
Divine goodneſs is, in the Chriſtian revelation, 
* gloriouſly diſplayed before mankind ; the new 
te religion being eſtabliſhed upon the unque- 


* ſtionable evidence of miracles, prediction, and 


c its own internal character, and that of its di- 


« vine Author, and of its propagators, who are 


ready to lay down their lives in atteſtation of 
* the truth of his reſurrection from the dead; 


of the reality of which they are ſure, beyond a 


cc poſſibility of miſtake, and cannot be ſuſpected 


Covrace. | 


c of a deſign to deceive otbers, having #0 worldly 


cc temptation to * but much tO conceal, or 
: « 1275 the fat. 


© Ats xvi. 18, Heb. ii. 14, 1. Ads i. 3. 
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And this heavenly religion giveth full a- 


Cc 
ge 
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 tisfafiien to the anxious and inquiſitive mind 


upon the moſt zntereſting ſubjeFs ; where the 


light of nature, and the ſagacity of philoſophers 


had left men in great uncertainty, as, Wherein 
the chief good of man confifteth : Who is the only 
Object of worſhip," and bow he is to be accept- 


ably worſhipped : Of the other orders of beings, 


inferior to the one indiviſible and unoriginated 


Supreme, but ſuperior to us; and how we are 


concerned with them: How evil, and, -parti- 


cularly death, came into God's world: Of the 


future redreſs of the diſorderly ſtate, in which 


this world is at preſent : The will of God, or 


duty of man, fixed by laws authoritatively pro- 


* mulgated : What will be the Het of repentance 
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and reformation : How, and when, the good 
and the'wicked are to receive their reſpective 


retributions of reward and puniſhment : The 


poſſibility of riſing from the dead, demonſtrated 


by actual reſurrectious, eſpecially that of Chriſt 
himſelf : That the whole human ſpecies is to be 
raiſed from the dead, in bodies, and that the 
heathen notions of Ehyſian fields, and of T artarus, 
as well as of tranſinigration of ſome ſouls into 


other bodies, without end, and of the re- union of 


others to the Deity, are fables and ffions; and 
that all mankind are to be judged at ane time, 


and that this is to be done by Cbriſt: That the 


6 retributdon | 


ee 
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retribution for the virtuous is glory, Bonour, 
and immortality; and of obdurate wickedneſs, 


final deſtruction from the preſence of God, 
and the glory of his Power; both ſentences 


„ irrever/ible. 
And the new religion inculcates, in the Dre 


powerful manner, the neceſſity of for/aking the 


impious ſuperſtitions, and vicious abominations, 


allowed, or not reformed, by the heathen religions, 


* as the worſhip of deified men, and of innumerable 
imaginary gods and goddeſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, 
and infernal, with rites abſurd, obſcene, and 
cruel ; the promiſcuous, exceſſive, and unnatural 
indulgence of fleſoly luſt; the arbitrary violation 
of the matrimonial union by cauſeleſs ſepara- 
tion; the horrid practices of expoſing children; 
of ſelf murder; or inflicting arbitrary revenge, 


and the like. And this bleſſed religion doth 
alſo prohibit, in general, the indulgence of 


every wicked diſpoſition (for its authority 


reacheth to the heart) and every wicked prac- 


tice; all malice, hatred, envy, injuſtice, ſelfiſhneſs, 
pride, covetouſneſs, intemperance, laſciviouſneſs, 


anger, revenge, backbiting, lying, craft, uncbari- 


table zeal, impiety, prophane ſwearing, blaſphemy, 
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obſcenity, idleneſs, ſedition, rebellion, and neglecꝭ of 


« public and private religion. The Chriſtian law 
« forbiddeth all unwarrantable purſuit of the 


2. en e the e wicked and 


* worldly 
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« worldly men, viz. riches, power, and pliafari 4 3 
« and it requireth the faithful and unreſerved 
* performance of our whole threefold duty. 
* Firſt, That which reſpecteth ourſelves, The 
« due regulation of every palſion, appetite, and in- 


6% clination of our nature; and a proper attention 


„ to, and careful-cultivation of, all our powers, 
e bodily, and mental, ſo that the wiſe ends of the 
* beneficent Giver of them may beſt be an- 
4 ſtyered, and the leaſt diſappointed : therefore no 
one can juſtly pretend to be a ſincere proſelyte 
eto the new religion, who does not ſtudy to be 
% humble, meek, forgiving, pure in heart, fincere, 
« diligent in improving his knowledge and virtue, 
* couragecus in the cauſe of truth, temperate, fru- 
gal, induſtrious, decent, cautious, featful of end- 
eing. penitent for his weakneſſes, heavenly-minded, 
& and richly furniſhed with every grace and virtue, 
« flouriſhing, and growing, and riſing to higher and 
big her degrees of perfection continually, _ 
FThe ſecond head of duty required by the 
“new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 
% fellow-creatures, viz. The conſcientious ob- 


ce ſervance of juſtice, negative and poſitive, as to 


e the intereſts of the body, the ſoul, the reputation, 
and the worldly eſtate of our neighbour ; and 
cover and above mere juſtice, a generous diſpoſi- 
< tion to ſhew #inaneſs on every proper occaſion, 
= and in every prudent manner, to all within 
our reach; and the * of every relatives 
8 bg "we | 


| 
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© duty according to our reſpective ſituations of 
& governors, ſubjetts, countrymen, parents, children, 
*. huſbands, wives, maſters, ſervants, and the reſt. 
« The third head of duty required by the 
« new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our | 
* Creator, viz. Thinking, and ſpeaking, and ating VE IIA“ 
* in the conſtant fear, and ſenſe of the univerſal N 
| 10 preſence of Almighty God; with love and grati- 
ce fude to Him for all his goodneſs to us, eſpecial- 
« ly for his Iaſt and beſt gift, the Chriſtian reli- 
ce gion; worſhipping Him in ſpirit and truth, both L 
publicly and privately ; obedience to all his laws; 
& acceptance, upon due examination, of the bl:ſſed 
* religion of his Son, and adberence to it in ſpite 
« of the terrors of perſecution, with an unreſerved 
e ſubmiſſion to its heavenly precepts i, ſincerely 
* repenting of, and thoroughly reforming all our 
„ faults; with gratitude to our illuſtrious Deli- 
© *verer from Satan, fin, and death, and obſervance 
<« of his inſtitution for commemorating his ſuffer · 
© ings and death. | 
e And this heavenly religion teacheth us to 
ce expe? the future glorious appearance of its 
« divine Author, to refore this ruined world, to 
85 put an end to the ran of Satan, to aboliſh 
| 6 death, 


8 The goſpels, and ks that by St. Matthew, i in 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of which we have the peculiar 
laws of chriſtianity ſummed up, * were not, at this 
time, written. 
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1 death, and to judge the whole human race, Both 


„ thoſe who ſhall then be alive; and alſo all who 
« have lived in all parts of the eatth, from the 

* creation of man; Who ſhall univerſally be - 
« ſtored to life, by the ſame power which firſt 


44 gave them life; and to reward them accord- 


05 jor. | 
Hoanon. 


ALARM. 


Fran, | 


< ing to their reſpedtive characters, to fix the pe- 


| 8 nitent and virtuous, in a ftate of ſafety and ever- 


< laſting happineſs, and candenm the obdurate to 
utter deſtruction. 
This is, in part, the vaſt and weighty ſenſe of 


the paſſage of Scripture, from which I have 
choſen to ſpeak to you at that time. And what 
is there, my Chriſtian brethren, . .of conſequence to 

us, with regard either to our peace of mind here, or 
our happineſs hereafter, this is not virtually com- 


Prehended in this ſort paſſage of three werſes. 9 


What various matter for conſideration is here fug- 
geſted? To think of the ſtate we are at preſent in, 


and of the z2fe. preſcribed us, of which you have 
heard only the principal heads, which taſk if we 


do not labour to peform, with the fidelity whicfi 
becomes thoſe, who, know, that the aA, piercing eye 
is upon them, it were better we had never been 


Darn to think of this, is it not enough to make 


Jor. 


Excirixc. 


— — 


us tremble at ourſelves? To conſider the pro- 


ſpect we have, and the hope ſet before us, if we 


endeavour, with. incere diligence, to act worthily 
our part — is it not enough to overtobelm us with 
rapture? If we are not Nocts and —_ if we have 

in 


L ES 8 O NS. 
in us either hope or fear, deſire of our own happi- 
neh, or horror at the thought of miſery and ruin; 
tere is what ought to alarm us to the higheſt 
pitch. There is not one here preſent, whoſe con- 
dition may not hereafter be 3lifsful or calamitous, 
beyond imagination. "And which of the two it 
all be, depends upon every individual himſelf. 
Then ſurely no man, who thints for a moment, 


can imagine, that the period of our pteſent ex- 


iſtence, however trayfent,” is to be trifled with. 
No one, who has ever heard of a future appear- 
ance of a general Jude, as in the text, can think 


it a matter of indifference, what life he leads. Hear 


the voice of inſpiration on this important point; 
Be not Wectived.” God is not ta be mocked, 
Whatſoever a man ſowerb, that he ſhall alſo 


* reap... God ſhall render to every man ac- 


« cording to his. works; to them, who by pa- 
tient continuance in well. doing, ſeek for glory, 
&« honour, immortality, and everlaſting life; but to 
«them who are contentious, and obey not the 
te truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs ; indignation and 
grub, tribulation and anguiſh, upon every "ſeal 
ec that worketh « cbickedneſs, of the Jeu frjt, and 


* alſo of the Gentile; for there is no reſper? of 


« perſons with God. What can be more 
awful than this earthy l. It is not for vain pa- 


rade, like the triumphant entry of a Conqueror, 
A a 5 _ Tat 
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that the ſon of man is to come with the ſound of 


the trumpet, attended with hoſts of angels, and 
armed in flaming fire. Every one of us is intereſted 
in the /olemn buſi neſs of that dreadful day. It is 


therefore, my Chriſtian brethren, in the ſincerity 
of my heart, and the agony of my ſoul, that 1 


ſtand forth to warn you, in the name of the great 


and terrible One, who ſitteth upon the throne. of 
heg gven, whoſe creatures. we are, and to whom we 


Kine anſwer, and to declare to you without a. 


tery, without reſer ve, that there is no ſafety, no 

chance of eſcape for you, but by a canſtant and 
faithful attention to the performance of every one 
of the duties I have mentioned to you, and a 
fixed averſion againſt every one of the vices I have 
pointed out, and all others. You have the word 
of God for it. And his word ſhall ſtand, he will 
do. all his Pleaſure” and the Judge of the earth 
will do what is rigbte. Would you have the 
preacher ſay./moath things? Would you have him 
betray the truth of Gd? Shall he, like a faithleſs 
bireling e, leave his flock unwarned a prey to the 
enemy of mankind?., Would you have him-beap on 
his own ſoul the. damnation. of a whole people ? 
No, not for the riches of this wide world. By the 
help of God, I will be faithful to my truſt. 1 


and 


* Rom. ix. 1, 2, 3. m Iſa. xlvi. 10. * Gen, xviii. 45. 


o John x. 13. E Ezek. ii. AB, 19. 
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and the carſe* It all appear, in that ob; dhe Wann. 


you and I ſhall ſtand before the general judg+ 
ment ſeat, that T have dont the duty of my office, 
and if you lifes not, thoſe above, who noto- look 


on, though to us inviſible, ſhall witneſs againſt 


you, that you have murdered your own fouls.” 
I would not have you imagine, that it is ſo 
eaſy a matter to ſecure your own” ſalvation, as to 


render care on yoar part, and apprehenſion on mine, 
unneceſſary. He, Wo et knew, has declared, 5 


ALARM. 


that the way to happineſs is ſtrait, and the gate 


narrow; that the way to defruction is broad, and 
the gate cide; and that the number of thoſe who 
ſhall reach happineſs will be ſmall, compared with 


that of thoſe who ſhall go to deſtruttion. Can 


I then addreſs you with indifference, when I know 
that you are in danger — But why ſhould” T ſay 


you ?—I am myſelf in danger. Every individual, 
who ſhall come to ſalvation; will be one en. 


from extenſive ruin and wreck. 

Vet I would not have you think, my Chriſtian 
brethren, that the charge of your ſouls' is a bur- 
den too grievcus to be borne ; or your duty a taſk 


FBA. 


Courokr. 


the reward offered, and the puniſbment threatened, 


by the Chriſtian religion, are motives ſufficient, if 


we think aright, to excite in us defires and fears 
to carry us through any . from W 
e eee . or 
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n or any Juffering of puniſhment ; though this ; is 


true, yet ſo little does our kind and merciful Lord 
deſerve the character of a hard taſk-maſter, that all 


he requires of us—of us, who enjoy theſe happy 


times, untroubled with the terrors of perſecution. 
—all he requires of us, is—To be happy here, 
and Hereafter. Even in the life that now is, I 


appeal to the feelings of every man of common 


decency in this aſſembly (for 1 hold not the a- 
bandoned profiigate a judge of what virtue is, or 
what its effect) I appeal to every heart, that is not 
hardened. beyond feeling, whether virtue is not, 
even in this world, its own reward? And 1]aſk 
thy conſcience, O ſinner, whether vice be not its 
own tormentor ? Canſt thou fay, the imaginary | 

pleaſure, the profit, and the honour, which vice 
beſtows, are ſufficient to arm thee againſt the 

pang of guilt ? Does not its envenomed ſtiug often 


Pierce thee through that weak, though threefold 
armour of defence, to the very ſoul? What, then, 


doſt thou gain by thy fatal attachment, if thou art 
not by it ſecured from. ſuffering ? Thou haſt but 
one objection, and that, God knows, a wretched 
one, againſt a life of ſtrict virtue; that it may 
chance to deprive.thee of ſome fancied pleaſures, 
and ſubject thee to certain imaginary auſterities. 
Now, if thy favourite vices were capable of af- 
fording thee, at preſent, a pleaſure untginted, un- 
Pciſoned, and of ſecuring thee againſt all pain; and 

| thou 
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thou hee that virtue is, in the preſent Hake, 

pure miſery, thou mighteſt pretend, thy Jeheme of 
life had the whole advantage againſt a courſe of 
virtue, as far as this world « goes + and for the next, 
thou might ſt, if thou wert : deſperate enough, ſer 
it at defiance... But thou dare not pretend, that 
vice will yield thee, even in 4515 life, the copious 
harveſt of ſubſtantial happineſs which virtue gives. 
Which of thy lawleſs pleaſures affords, on re- 
flection, an untroubled enjoyment ? Does the ſmile 


of the great, bought with perjury, light up in thy 


ſoul the ſunſhine of undiſturbed tranquillity : ? Does 
the glittering traſh, by unjuſt means wreſted from 


the reluant hand of induſtry, ſatisfy the ever- 


craving thirſt of gold? Does lawleſs Juſt indulged, 
does virgin immocence betrayed, do broken marriage- 


4 


CAL. 


vows yield, on reflection, a continual feaſt to thy 


mind! In what condition is thy breaſt from the mo- 
ment of conceiving wickedneſs, to that of its exe- 
cution ? Does the dark conſpirator enjoy himſelf in 
quiet ? Can happineſs dwell with anxiety, t:mult, 


HorroOR. 


and Horror? Will ſweet peace take up her habita- 


tion with diſcordant de/ires, with warring paſſions, 
with fear of ee e apprehenſite of pub- 
lic fame and exemplary puniſpment Is the re- 


flection on revenge, gratified by the ſnedding of 
blood, a ſubject of calm enjoyment ? Why, then, is Tarrisa- 


the murderer afraid to be alone? What is it that 


TION. 


breaks his flumbers, whilſt all nature is at reſt? 


Why gore he fart at every noiſe ? What does he 
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ſer? With what does his ſcared imagination fill the 
void Does not the horror of his conſcience even 


raiſe the murdered out of the earth again? | 


Whence came the, frightful imaginations 4 
charnel-houſes opening, and graves caſting forth 


their dead? What is it | but guilt, that preſents 


the bloody apparition of the mangled innocent, 
dumb and ghaſty before the eyes of the aſſaſſin? 
We know that the dead (excepting a few raiſed 
by miracle) are to ſleep till the reſurrefion. Yer 
the murderer does not find himſelf /afe, even when 
the hapleſs victim of his cruelty is dit. The 
pang of remorſe proves ſo intolerable, that a vio- 
len. death is relief. He flies from his internal 
rarmentor to the more friendly halter or dagger. 


To deliver himſelf from his preſent ceaſclels gnaw- 


ings, he is content to bofe this bleſſed light : he 
throws himſelf headlong into eternity, and, com- 
mitting the crime, which cuts itſelf off from re- 


pentance, ſeals his own damnation. Such are the 


fruits of atrocious wickedneſs. Do not, therefore, 
O preſumptuous ſinner! I charge thee on thy ſoul, 
do not pretend, that the Ways of vice are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, or that her paths are peace. The 
hiftory of mantind thy own W give 
thee: the he. 

Didſt thou but conſider, what 8 thou 0 


in the eye of the diſcerning among thy own ſpecies, 


thou wouldſt think of ee thy condutt, Thy 
1 
| bag ili, 17. 
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 wiſdem'is eaſily underſtood to be at beſt but l 
cunning. Thy | hondurs afe but the applauſe of Sarxcasm. 


| Fools, dazzled by thy riches, or of tnaves, who 
" flatter thee for what they. hope to gull thee of. 


Thy arts. over-reach only the weak, or the un- 


guarded.” The eye of experience pierces the cob. 
web weil of  bypocriſy ; not to mention a more pe- 


netrating eye, which thou art ſure thou canſt not 
deceive, But go on, if thou wilt. Take the ad- 
vantage, while thou canſt, of thy bon:f neighbour, 
who ſuſpe#is not thy wworthleſſneſs. It will not be 


long, that thou wilt have it in thy power to over- 


6 reach any one. Craft is but for'a day.” O fool! 


whom art thou deceiving ? Even thy wretched ſelf. - 


And of what art thou cheating thyſelf ? Of thy 
reputation, thy proſperity, and thy peace; to fay 


nothing of thy miſerable ſoul; which thou art 


conſigning to the enemy of man, for what thou 


AWE. D | 


SARCASMe 


hadit Better a thouſand times be w#thout, if the 


future conſequences were nothing. Remember I 
have told thee, what thou acquireſt by lawleſs 
means, whether thou haſt been uſed to dignify it 
by the name of profit, pleaſure, or honour; and the 
wickedneſs thou drinkeſt in with greedineſs, will 
either poiſon thy life, or elſe muſt be diſgorged, 
with the horrible pangs of remorſe. Where then 


will be thy gains? I ſay therefore, were there"#s 
ſtate ordained for us S νẽõ˖he preſent, the wiſdom 


of a man would direct his choice to virtue. To 


Tzacninc., 


be conſcious of that cloudleſs ſerenity ws | 


1 8 Aa 4 


which 
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which proceeds from paſſi Fons ſubdued: under the 


| ſuperior authority of reaſon; to feaſt upon that 


uninterrupted joy, which this vain world can neither 
give, nor take away; to bleſs, and be bleſſed, to 
love, and be loved, to be eyes to the bling, and feet 
to the lame, to be a guardian angel to his fellow- 
creatures; to ſerve Him, whole ſervice is the glory 

of thoſe, who ſit enthraued in heaven *; to have 

neither thought, nor 20 1ſb, which would not do 
him bonour, if publiſhed before the aniverſe— 
what ſenſe of dignity, what ſelf-enjayment muſt not 
this conſciouſneſs yield? I tell thee, thoughtleſs | 
kbertine! there is more jay in repenting of, and 

hing from vice, nay, in ſuffering for virtue, than 
ever thou wilt taſte in the c/oying draught of ſwiniſh 


*mpurity?. What, then, muſt be the undiſturbed 


fruition of that which makes the happineſs of 
every ſuperior nature? 
But this life is not all. There athens d is, 


full ſurely, another ſtate abiding us. The ſoul of 


man feels itſelf formed for ſomething greater than 
all that is here below; and it cannot think what is 
nobleſt in its nature to be given in vain. The power 


of lifting its thought to its Creator; the uncon- 
querable dread of an account hereafter to be given; 


the /hjrft for immortality (to ſay nothing of that 
fureſt proof given by the meſſenger of Heaven, 
who e * in dal man actually raiſed 

from 
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from the grave to immortality ) all theſe confirm 
that there is a life to come. And if ibere is 


what is thy proſpect, O remorſeleſs. obdurate ? 
The preſent ſtate would teach thee if thou 

wouldſt be taught, what will be prevalent in the 

future. The world is“ ne under the moral go- 


vernment of the -Qne-Supreme. The life to come 


will be under the /ame direction. The Preſent 
ſtate of things, for the moſt part, brings on vice, 


the preſent puniſhments of fear, | remorſe, with 


worldly ſhame, and often bitter poverty, and 
death, from a conſtitution ſhattered by vice, or 
from the iron hand of juſtice. The natural 
courſe of this world rewards the virtuous with 


peace of mind, with approbation from every Wor- 


thy charakter, and, generally, with length of days, 
proſperity and affiuence*® What does this con- 
clude? Is it not from hence evident, that when 
the temporary irregularity of the | preſent ſtate, 
which hinders equal retribution from being uni- 
ver/al, when the influence of the Enemy is at an 
end, under which this world now-groans*, and, 
when at the appointed time, order ſhall ſpring 
cout of confuſion; then, what now appears in part 
will prevail aniverſally; then virtue will riſe 
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To a ele mind there is little need of terror. 


Such are better won to goodneſs by the view of its 
own apparent excellence, which wants only to be 


bel forth to be perceived; is no ſooner perceived 
than admired. But, alas, I ſadly fear the gene- 
rous minded are but few. For, if otherwiſe, how 


could the number of the *wicked be what it 7s. 
Every hardened inner is one loft to all that is tru- 
ly great or worth in the rational nature. And 

are there any in this aſſembly, is there one, fallen 
to ſo low an ebb of ſentiment, ſo ftupified beyond 
all feeling, as to go on to offend, without remorſe, 
againſt the goodngſs of his heavenly Father ? Think, 


.- | wretched mortal, that thou art inſulting the very 
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power which /upports thee in thy inſolence againſt 


itſelf. The gentle mercy of the Almighty, like 


- the fructifying moiſture of the ſpring, droppeth, 


on thee from on high; and, inſtead of producing 
the fruit of repentance in thee, is, by thy impiety; 
daſhed back in the face of Heaven. What could 


thy beſt friend on earth, what could pitying an- 


gels, what could the Autbor of all good do for thee, 
that has not been done? Thy Creator hath given 


thee reaſon to diſtinguiſh between good and evil; 


to know, what is thy, life, and what will ſeal thy 
ruin. He hath: placed conſcience in thy breaſt, to 
warn thee in the moment of thy guilt, He hath | 
{ent down to thee, Him, whom he had gdeareft 1 in 
all Haven, to give thee yet ampler 1 in 


the 


- 
0 * 


toons os 

the way to bliſs. . And the Sou: condeſcended to Mov. 
come with the ſame willingneſs as the Father ſent . rs 

bim, though with the certain knowledge that, 
like a patriot riſing, in defence of his countiy, has : Th 
coming mult ceſtt him his life. Thę richeſt blood, aa 
that ever flowed, has been ſhed | thy-worthleſf, Rzvpoacs. 
neſs, and for ſuch as thou. art. Sbame and.tary 
ture have been deſpiſed for the ſake of bringing 
thee-to good. And wilt thou grudge to forego a = 
little fordid pleaſure to ſhew thyſelf grateful for. Pity 70 
all this goodneſs ? Go with me then, to Golatha, 

and inſult thy Suffering Saviour in his agonies. _ 

| Behold WO a ght, which the Sup would not 
Loot upon“. View with dry eyes what made 
angels weep, Harden thy heart at an object 

which rent the rocks *, and brought the dead out 

of their praves', His arms ſtretched on the e 
_ eurſed 5 tree, invite thee to Aπ. Though now Awe, 

feeble and languid, they will quickly raiſe a world 

from the grave, and lay the angel of death full 
low. I am not deſcribing a fanciad ſcene. The Arris. 
witneſſes of the death and reſurrection of Jeſus have 
fealed the truth of what they ſaw with their blood. 

But can'ſt thou find a heart to cruciſ him afreſh", Reon, 

by per/iting in the crimes, which brought on him 

this cruel death? If thou haſt been ſo wicked}. Warn, 
bethink thee of thy obſtinacy. If thou doſt, even Excov. 

| _ 


„Matt. xvii. 45. © Ibid. 51. bid. 35. 
„e „ Heb, vi. 6. 
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now, repent, he has frayed for thee, ( Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do.“ 


— Behold, how deadly pale his ſacred counte- 


nance! Cruel are the agonies which rend his ten- 


der frame. His ftrength fails, his heart breaks ; 


the ſtrong pungs of death are on him. Now he 
utters his loft ſolemn words — It is finiſhed ©,” 
What is finiſhed ? The ſuffering part, to which 


his dear love for mankind expoſed him. The 


© reſt is victory and triumph; and the ſafoation of 


a world will reward his glorious toil. But what- 
falvation Not of the ob4urate, with all their 
vices about them; but of the heart- bleeding 
penitent, whoſe ſtreaming ſorrows have waſhed 
away his impurity, and who has bid a laſt farewe!l 
to vice, and to every temptation which leads to it. 


To ſuch, the” bleſſed goſpe! which I preach, 
\ ſpeaks nothing but peace. For them it has 0 


terrors. Be of good cheer, then, my diſconſolate, 
broken-hearted mourner. Though thy ins have 
been as ſcarlet, they ſhall be white as the woot, 
which never received the #nZFure '.. They ſhall 
be. blotted out, as if they were covered with a 


cloud. They ſhall no more come into remem- 


brance®. For our God is long-ſuffering, and of 
0 ſuffer 


Luke æxiii. 34- | John xix. 30. | ' Tfa, 1.18. 
nm iſa, xliv. 2. bid. IXV. 17. +: © Ibid. Iv. 7. 
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© ſuffer then, my unthinking fellow-creatures, Buonecn: 


fuffer the word of exhortation”. Every encourage- 
ment, every invitation, is on the ſide of virtue. It 


has the promiſes of bis life, and of that which . 


to come. Let me beſeech you, by the ſuperior 


love of your Maker ; by the ſtreaming blood of 


the Saviour,” and by the worth of) your immortal 
fouls ; to caſt off your ruinous vices, and to return 


to Him, who is ready to receive the returning. fe 1 


ner, and never caſts him out, who comes to Him *. 
Liſten! Oh liften to Him, who ſpeaketh from 
Heaven. It is not the voice of an enemy. It 1s 
your heavenly Father, who calls you. Behold | 
the very Majeſty of the univerſe bends forward 
from his throne to invite you. He veils uncre- 
ated brightneſs to allure you to return to your 
own happineſs. He proclaims himſelf the “Lord 


e merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and abun- 


AwE . 


« dant in goodneſs *.” He condeſcends to afure_ 


you with an oatb, that he has zo pleaſure in the 
death of him that diess. He encourages, he threa- 
tens, he promiſes, he remonſtrates, he laments, he 
wooes his wretched creatures, as if his own un- 
changing happineſs depended on 7heirs. He 


leaves the door of mercy open; he gives them 


| ſpace to repent, he does not take them by ſurprize. 

Return — O yet return to the Father of ſpirits, 
» Heb. xiii, 22. 21 Tim.iv.8. John vi. 37. 

Exod. xxxiv. 6. © Ezek, xxxiii. 11. 


* 
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net. | You have purſued your own ruin. 


1 E 68 0 N 5 
my poor deludid wanderers. | M dom have ye for- 
| Aa? What have you been in purſuit of? 


| Whoſe condult have you put yourſelves under ? 5 
You have forſaken the Fountain of your 8 * 


ou 
have given yourſelves up to the guidance of the 
Enemy of ſouls. But it is not, even not, too late 
to retrieve all, all may 220 be well, if you * yet 
be wiſe. 

Can you ſhut y your ears, ao bel your 73 


againſt all that is zender? Are you determined on 
your own vin? Mult I then loſe my crown of 


rejoicing * ?. Muſt 1 be deprived of the jey of our 
mutual endleſs congratulations for our eſcape from 
the hideous wreck of ſouls? Muſt J reap no fruit 
of my labour of love EP Shall the bleſſed meſſage 4 
from Heaven prove your death, which was in- 
tended to be your life“? If you will not liſten 
to the ſtill ſmall. voice, which now ſpeaks, to 
you from the mercy:ſeat, the time will quickly 


come, when your ears, if they were of rock, will 


be pierced by the thunder of that voice which will 

terrify this great world from the throne of judg- 

mon Think, * hardened offender, think, the 
bier 


e Thef. i 19. * 1 Theſ. i. * 

Y The literal fignification of the Greek word «evayyiAo, 
which our Engliſh word Goſpel (1, e. Good book) expreſſes | 
but weakly. | 


22 Cor. ii. 16. 4 r Kings WY 


L | E 88 ON & 


time will quickly. come, when, as ſure as thou not 


heareſt this awful warning, thou /balt bear (— it 


367 


would be thy wiſdom to think thou nowbeargt—) 


the ſound of that trumpet, which will ſtartle the 
Alen duſt, and break the ſumbers, which were be- 


gun before the general. food. Think, that thou 


beboldeft the Whole . ſpecies around thee, covering 
the re earth beyond the reach of fight c. 
Think of univerſal trepidation and amazement *, 
to which all the routed armies, the cities ſacked, 


the fleets daſhed in pieces, the countries whelmed. by 


inundation, and the nations ſwallowed by earth» 


guaſtes, which make the terrors of b;ftory, are but 
the diverſions of a ſtage. play. Behold the heavens 
involved in flame; the brightneſs of the Sun ex- 
tinguiſhed by the ſuperior luſtre of the h rone; 


and the heavens and the earth ready to fly away 


trom the terrible face of Him, who ſitteth upon 
it. Imagine zhy/eff called forth; thy life and 
character diſplayed before men and angels. Th y 
conſcience awakened *, and. all thy offences full in 
the eye of thy remembrance. What will then be 


thy defence, when thy various uncancelled guilt is 


charged upon thy foul? No frivolous /buffle will 
blind the avenging Judge. The very counſel now 


rejected by thee againſt thyſelf i, if thou hadſt ne- 


ver had another invitation to repentance, will 


„Ton. 


Gutrr. 


ALARM. 


condemn © 


> 1 Cor. xv. 62. *Rev. xx. 12, Rev. vi. 14, 15, 16. 
Rev. xx. 11. f Ibid. 12, _ Luke vii. 30. 


j 


HoRrROR, 


FAR 
with 
Won. 
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condemn thee ; the very warnings given thee this | 
day will be thy aundoing. 


Io attempt a deſcription of the terror: hidden 


— 


ks under thoſe dreadful words, * Depart from me 


« ye curſed ] into everlaſting. fre, prepared for the 
Devil and his angelin ;” to reach, as it we 
over the brinł of the bottomleſs pit, to look down 


where ten thouſand volcanos are roaring, and mil- 


lons of miſerable beings toſſed aloft in the fiery 


whirlwind of the eruption; -what employment would 
this be for human imagination But what human 
imagination can conceive how fearful a thing i it is 


to fall into the hands of the living God' ? When 
we ſee a raging hurricane tear up the rooted oaks, 


and bake the ancient hills on which they grow; 
when we hear of the mountainous ocean's daſhing 
with cafe, the ſtrong-jointed ſhips in pieces, over- 


| flowing a continent, and ſweeping: whole towns 


before it; when we ſee the black /hunder-cloud 


pour down its catara# of fire; whoſe burſt, ſbi- 


vers the maſly tower or ſolid rock; or when we 


read of the ſubterraneous exploſions beaving up the 


ground, ſhattering ki ngdoms, and ſwallowing nations 


alive to one deſtruction; do not ſuch ſcenes exhi- 


Rewon, 


bit to us a tremendous view of power ? And 


whoſe power is it that works theſe terrifying ef- 
fects? The lates of nature are the living energy of 
the Lord of Nature, And what art bo, wretched 

5 worm, 


- 


A 


b Mat. xxv. 41. EE, Heb. x. 31. 
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worm of earth, to reſiſt ſuch power ? But what we 
ſee at preſent, is but part of his ways. What the 


direct exertion of omnipotence againſt his hardened 


enemies will produce; what the condition of thofe 
will be, who ſtand in the full aim of irs fury where 
is the imagination to be found equal to the concep- 
tion, ot tongue to the deſcription, of ſuch terrors! 
Vet this may be the tuation of ſome, noto known 


to 9,0 frightful: thought 1 O horrible image 1 | 


Forbid it, O Father of Mercy! If it be poſſible, 
let no creature of thing ever be the object of that 


wrath, againſt which the ſtrength of thy whole 


creation united would ſtand but as the moth againſt 
the thunder-bolt! — Alas, it is not the appointment 


of Him, who would have all ſaved, that brings 


deſtrufion on any one. On the contrary, it is his 
very grace that brings ſalvation", He has no plta- 
ſure in the death of him, who will die. It is the 
rebellion of the Enemy, and the unconquerable 
oldurac of thoſe, who take part with him, that 
hath given a Being to the everlaſting fire, which 
_ Otherwiſe had never been kindled ®. 


But let us withdraw our imagination from this 


tene, whoſe borror overcomes humanity, Let us 
turn our view to joys, of which the ſupreme Joy 8, 


55 That every one of Us, if our own egregious fault 


and folly hinder not, may be partaker of them. 
Every one of us may, if he will, gain his portion in 


nen which the word of truth holds forth to 
| . "0D , 


1 Job xxvi. 14. 5 Tit. ii. 11 the text. ie xxv. 41. 
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the preſent weakneſs of human underſtanding, 


under all the emblems of magnificence and delight. 
To walk in white roles; to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of /ife*; to fit on ithrones*, and to wear 
crowns.*, to be clothed with the glory of the frma- 
ment of Heaven, and of the ftars'; what do theſe 
images preſent to our underſtandings, but the 


Promiſed favour of the One Supreme; the appro- _ 


bation of the general judge; the total purification 
of our nature; and an aſſured eſtabliſhment in 


immortal honour and felicity. This, and muck 


more, than eye' hath ſeen, or ear heard, or heart 
conceived', is laid up for thoſe, who properly re- 
ceive that ſaving grace of God, which hath ap- 
peared to all men, who ſtudy to live ſoberly, righ- 
teouſiy and godly, in this preſent world, as thoſe, 
who look for the bleſſed hope, and future glorious 
e of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt. 
Thus have I (my dear fellorv- creatures, and 
fellow-chriſtians ; my flock, for whoſe ineftimable 
ſouls I am to anſwer to the great Shepherd) thus 
have I, in much weakneſs, but in perfect integrity 


of heart, endeavoured to excite you, and myſelf, to 


a more ſtrict attention, than I fear is commonly 
given, to the care of all cares, the buſineſs of all 


12 ineſſes. 1 es for this PAY given Yu, in 


an 
" Rev. Mi. 4. vi. 11: vii. 9, 13, 24. Rev. ii. 7. xxii. 2,14. 


? Rev. iii. 21. Rev. ii. 10. ili. 11. 1 Pet. vt 4. Jam. i. 2. 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Cor. ix. 25, * Dan, xii, 3.022 Cor, ii. 9. 
© Tit, ii, 1, 12, 13. Te Sp ©} 
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an explanatory W on the text, an abridged | 


view of your threefold duty. I have fairly ane 
you of your danger, if you neglef? or violate, habi- 
rually, any part of it. I have put you in mind, 


chat it is but 100 common to neglef? the great ſalva- 


tion, whilſt with a reaſonable diligence, and at no 


greater expence of burdſbip, or ſuffering, generally 


with eſs, than vice expoſes men to, it might be 


made ſure. I have appealed to your own feelings, 


whether virtue be not the Zeſt wiſdom, if there 
were no future ſtate. I have laid before you ſome 
of the arguments for the reality of a world to come; 
with a view of the probabilities, from what we 
ſee in the preſent ſtate, of what will be the im- 
menſely different conſeguences of virtue and of vice, 
in the future. I have tried to rouſe your ſenſe 
of gratitude, and of ſhame; I have ſet your ſuffer- 


Remon. 


Rous. 
ſenſe of 
GRrAT. 


ing Saviour before your view. I have invited you, and 


in the name of your heavenly Father to return to- 


him and to-your own happineſs. I have entreated 
you by your regard (— I hope you are not altoge- 
ther without regard) for your weak, but faithful 
paſtor, the ſervant of your ſouls. I have put you 
in mind of the future appearance of your Saviour, 

and Judge; and of the ſentences of approbation 


and condemnation, under one, or other of which, 


every human individual will be comprebended, from 
which there is no appeal. If /beſe conſiderations be 
not Juſficient to ſtir up, in your minds, a ſenſe of 
B b:2 T danger, 

* Heb. ii, 3. | 


SHAME, 


BESEECA. 


Mop. i 
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danger, and of duty, I know not what mare, I can, 
_ at. preſent, do for you, but to retire, from this 
place of public inſtruction, to my elaſet, and 
there to pour out my ſoul for you before the Fa- 
ther of ſpirits, that Ele, Who has acceſs to all 
hearts, may touch our hearts with ſuch prevail- 


ing influence, that the great end of preaching may 


be gained with you, in ſpite of that fatal mmdiffe- 
rence, and obſtinacy, aneh ſo n en all 
human power and art. 

I commut the ſclvation of your prociays fouls 
to the great Overſeer of ſouls . To him, as to the 
Reftoren- of this ruined word, the Conqueror of 
Satan , the aboliſber of death, the Light of man- 
kind *, "and the future Judge of the quirk and the 


dead, * aſcribed, by every being in Heaven, and 


on earth *, bleſſing and Honour, and power, to the 
lery of Ged the Father Almighty, the God and 
ather of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſupreme 


and unequalled _— is over all, pts ever- 


lafting to ee 


1 Pet, ii Ws = Y Mat, xi. i, 20. 2 Tim. i. 10. 
88 viii. 75 xii, i Rex. v. 13. "I u. n 
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have beſtowed in collecting, and 83 where pro- 


1 @ 


* 


Iven, to + 
Feng, like all others, endleſs. The youth may be directed 


them with eaſe and gracefulneſs, and with. propriety as to 
tone of voice, looks, and geſture, 5 | 
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